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“In the Signora’s apartments was a painting of herself in fancy dress as the Biblical Delilah.” 
dA drawing i , S non F. Solomon, R.A. 
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I. 


WAS spending the Ottobrata of 1896 alone at the Monastery of Monte 

Cassino, not far from Naples. The festa dell’ Ottobrata is the last Sunday 

of October, when in Italy, amid the witchery of autumnal pathos, people 
go forth into the country to take leave of the dying summer. It is a pagan 
day, kept pagan through all the monkish centuries, and whoever has witnessed 
it must have realised how deep a pagan significance underlies the festivals 
of Italy. ‘There is often some faint survival of the measured classic dance, an 
instinctive libation poured to Bacchus, and a rural promenade—last relic of 
Eleusinian processions—to the groves Diana loved. ‘The Ottobrata has come to be 
a day of forest meditation, spent amid the redwood’s beautiful decay. Its charm 
is incensed with the fine odour of fallen leaves, and to the humblest imagination 
the flaming sunset rekindles for an instant a semblance of the transfigured Past. 
The close of such a day is the turning of an illuminated page. 

During the preceding weeks I had been with Professor Vaini at his Villa 
Sirena, assisting in the completion of a mechanism he called our Penumbra, 
thereby associating it with that occult shade which lies beyond the things of 
earth. That shade, he knew, could be penetrated provided within the intellectual 
workshop some artifice could be contrived so keen as to become susceptible 
of telepathic photography. ‘This perfected mesmerism demanded the invention of 
a reflector of such psychical delicacy as to reveal and record the consciousness 
of another mind, whether near or remote. It was to flood unknown darks with 
a gleam as far beyond our ordinary ken as in microscopic studies ultra violet 
surpasses visible light, and upon the reflector of this clarified vision to project 
telepathic negatives. Brain evolution was to reveal itself like the mutation of 
a kaleidoscope, and the mental spectrum was to show the irised rings of thought, 
as the solar spectrum defines those of colour. Scientifically speaking, he called 
it a compound telautoscope. Its exquisite surface had been so refined that it 
faintly recorded the distant voices that are for ever whispering, and which our 
physical sense is not attuned to hear. It was indeed a masterful conception 
to control those frail bonds that join life with life and Past with Present. Now 
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all was ready ; the reflector shone like a soap-bubble, its aztenne were charged with 
nerve-fluid, its centre of electric gravity was determined. What type of experimental 
subject, I wondered, would Vaini select ? 

On that Sunday morning, October 25th, 1896, the Neapolitan police awoke to 
discover that a murder of unusual atrocity had been committed the previous 
evening at 31, Via Amadeo. During the afternoon popular interest, which in a 
city steeped in vice takes small heed of homicide, became excited over the details 
of the crime which had ended Saverio Cinquedea’s life. ‘There were dramatic 
and conflicting circumstances which so effectually baffled the chattering authorities 
that on the following day several newspapers gravely suggested that Camorra alone 
could adequately strengthen the arm of Justice. The victim was a dealer in 
antiques and Renaissance objects, aged 39, of good means, the lower part of his 
house being his curiosity shop. ‘The entresol was occupied by him alone—bedroom 
in front, office at the rear. It was in this office that the crime had been com- 
mitted. On the upper floor lived his wife with their boy Beato, aged eight, and 
the child’s nurse. Above lodged two women servants. ‘I'wo salesmen, a_book- 
keeper, and an office-boy came every work-day at eight in the morning to open 
the shop, and it was in attempting to rouse his padrone that the lad stumbled 
over his dead body. 

The antiquary was lying on his back, dressed in his familiar suit of broadcloth, 
and the autopsy showed thirteen stabs in the body and five on the left forearm. 
His protruding tongue indicated that he had been so tightly gripped by the collar 
from behind that strangulation would have prevented any outcry. His watch was 
in his fob-pocket, the gold links in his cuffs, and one hundred lire in his purse. 
Robbery was not therefore the motive, and in his breast-pocket was a note-book 
containing papers of no special importance which had not been disturbed. ‘The 
body was bathed in blood, which had splashed high upon the wall. On the 
inner side of the office door a bloody hand had rested, smearing the white paint 
with finger-prints. It seemed probable that upon his return home at about half- 
past ten, to which the porter of the Hotel Paradiso testified, he had let himself in 
by a latch-key, extinguished a lamp, and entered his entresol office leaving the 
hall in darkness. He had lighted a candle in his room, exchanged his shoes for 
a pair of slippers, and opened a newspaper. At that moment he was set upon by 
some one of powerful physique, who, clutching him from behind by the coat-collar, 
inflicted the first two or three wounds on the right side of the neck, severing an 
artery. ‘The unfortunate man had apparently wrenched himself partly free, and, 
with outstretched hands, had sought to clutch his assailant’s blade. Curiously, his 
left arm alone had been lacerated. ‘The wounds on his body would have killed 
three men, and the surgical experts declared that the attack had been made with 
such rapidity and skill that not more than two minutes had elapsed between the 
first blow and the collapse. ‘The assailant must have been sprinkled with the blood 
that leaped from so many wounds, and on the stairs were footprints and finger- 
marks of one feeling his way down in the dark. 

Public suspicion had quickly fastened upon the dead man’s widow, Delilah 
Cinquedea. It was notorious that, though domiciled under the same roof, they 
lived apart on bad terms. A month before the murder ten thousand francs had 
been stolen from the antiquary’s writing-table, and he had violently accused her of 
the theft. ‘lhe wife had been heard to answer, with a scream of fury, that she 
wished her husband dead. She was handsome, reputed a woman with a past, and 
it was surmised that Saverio’s declared resolve to turn her and their child from 
his door had to «o with her adventures, 
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Some such brief notice I had read in the Messagero, when, four days after, 
came a letter from Professor Vaini informing me that the Judge of first investigation, 
having the powers of an English Coroner, had authorised the scientific analysis 
he wished to make conjointly with the inquest. ‘ Carissimo,” wrote Vaini, ‘ you 
have been applying yourself too much to shadowy thoughts. Give yourself a 
fortnight’s relaxation. Join me (to-morrow if possible) at the Grand Hotel, and we 
will uncover the intrinsic secret of life.” It would have been ungracious, not 
to say ungrateful, to refuse, and the next afternoon found me with my former 
tutor. 

The Professor had made an end of his vegetarian luncheon, and, erect and 
agile, despite the burden of seventy years, was pacing up and down his sitting-room 
as I entered. His first word took me aback. 

“Carissimo,” he began, seizing my hand and looking in my face with a 
mischievous smile, ‘“‘you have never had a love-affair—and that is wrong, because 
every man should taste once of that elixir. It keeps the heart a-bloom, It is not 
too late, and I have summoned you to an opportunity that is unique. ‘The case 
against Delilah Cinquedea is overwhelming—motive, opportunity, means, all are 
present. She is clever, fine-looking, well-mannered, and fascinating. Of course she 
is in prison, the enormous bail of fifty thousand francs not being forthcoming. It 
is upon her that I wish to test the Penumbra, which should read her mind like 
an open book. But first a little suavity is necessary to bring her out of the 
distress and exhaustion wherein she has circled these last days. I am myself 
too agitated for this, therefore I wish you to go as a good Samaritan, with wine 
and roses and the oil of gentle words, to bind up her wounds. ‘Tranquillise for 
me this frightened woman, and when her mind is calm and responsive, we will 
make the experiment of the age. Present yourself in the skin of a sympathetic 
admirer. Make yourself agreeable—Malandrino amabile !—and you will be asked 
to warm both hands at the fire.” 

The Professor talked on, painting as usual with a broad brush and adding fine 
lights with a diamond. “In spite of our ephemeral contact with modern ideas,” 
he added, ‘‘ Naples remains the centre of classic and medizval crime. It still 
has its Eleusinian Mysteries, and these are often a prelude to the knife. You 
must be careful to avoid what has happened to me—or worse.” 

“What has happened to you?” I exclaimed. 

“On leaving the Police Office yesterday, its chief threw his arms about me, 
and invoked a blessing. Half-way here I missed the gold chronometer you gave 
me—the watch-chain was cut. It is not so bad as leaving a Cardinal’s presence 
in the old days, and being done to death on the stairs. ‘Friend of my soul,’ he 
murmured, ‘I shall never forgive you if you allow yourself to receive a coltellata 
in the ribs.’ ” 

Persuaded that the sealed gates were about to unfold and disclose the hidden, 
hoary secret, and believing the Professor’s latest mechanism to be the crowning 
miracle of the century, I waited only to obtain a Police authorisation to enter the 
Cinquedea house, whither I immediately directed my steps. 

The Galleria Cinquedea, as its owner styled his shop, was familiar to me. I 
had often made purchases there, and several times, happening to visit it in 
Saverio’s absence, had been received by his wife. Upon presentation of Vaini’s 
order I was at once admitted, and allowed to pass from room to room, where 
every Object was im situ. The house had suddenly become a place of sinister 
stillness. I first examined the hall, where stood a Roman statue of Apollo 
holding a lyre. On the leg was a russet stain where the departing assassin had 
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laid his bloody fingers. On the hall door and beside the staircase were other 
such marks, and the knob of the office door was a dull red, where a blood-wet 
hand had closed it. I went to the chamber in which the crime had _ been 
committed, and saw the dead man’s shoes kicked aside by those trampling feet, a 
chair overthrown in that furious scuffle, the wall spotted as high as my hand 
could reach. Here was the writing-table from which, a month earlier, ten thousand 
francs had disappeared. It was noteworthy that for a year past Saverio had taken 
his meals at a restaurant, avowing a wholesome fear of his household medicine- 
chest. 

Above were Signora Cinquedea’s deserted bedroom, sitting-room, small dining- 
room and, overlooking the garden, a chamber occupied by her boy and his nurse. 
In the Signora’s apartments were a Venetian mirror, a painting of herself in fancy 
dress as the Biblical Delilah, an imitation Louis XVI. bed, an ivory arci-lute 
of extraordinary beauty, a dressing-table with the usual paraphernalia of flacons, 
brushes, and étuis, and over all the florid Italian colour and decoration. 

The theory of the prosecution, as set forth in a preliminary proces verbal 
Vaini had put in my hands, was that Delilah Cinquedea had secreted herself in 
her husband’s entresol in anticipation of his return. That, armed with a stiletto 
the slender blade of which inflicted wounds four inches deep, she had attacked 
him with a swordswoman’s skill and with a physical power equal to that of a 
strong man. That, the attack ended, she had gone downstairs to the basement 
kitchen, that there she had cleansed herself, burnt her bloodstained clothing, and 
made away with the stiletto. That she had then returned to her room, and 
retired to bed, and had risen the next morning as usual, taken coffee, and talked 
with her child. That, upon the announcement of Saverio’s death, she had burst 
into a flood of hysterical sobbing which the police downstairs heard and mistook 
for loud laughter. 

I have mentioned having occasionally spoken with Signora Cinquedea at her 
husband’s gallery. I was now so persuaded of her physical inability to commit 
the crime that I resolved to visit her in gaol and inform her that I would go 
bail for her, and that she should be free that evening. My solicitor received a 
cheque for fifty thousand francs and promised to meet me at the prison in an 
hour with the official release. 

I was shown into a room at the place of detention, where the accused was 
seated at a table on which lay books and a work-basket. Before her stood the 
nurse Agnese, to whom she was giving orders for the care of her boy. Both 
turned as I was shown in, and I noticed in the maid’s face the cunning slave- 
look of the Italian domestic. She evidently knew me, and showed her prominent 
teeth in a stealthy smile. 

The Signora Cinquedea rose at sight of me, and, dismissing the maid, advanced 
with outstretched hands.. In her fine brown eyes lurked the immemorial look 
of the hunted, as she fixed her gaze upon me with eager surprise. ‘ You are 
sorry for me!” she exclaimed, ‘“‘are you not? and let me swear to you at once 
that, through all this horror, I have a pure desire for the truth.” 

Her profile had the classic grace of a Greek coin, and athwart the October 
twilight her Venetian hair caught a reflected glow from the crimson heart of the 
wood fire. She might have been Artemis, the huntress, standing in statuesque poise, 
self-possessed and self-sufficient, uplifted above the wicked and ignoble things of 
earth. 

“You have not forgotten me,” I answered, placing in her hands a posy of 
the roses that grew at the Villa Sirena, and which in these later years I have 
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named Zoujours ou Jamais. “1 heard what has happened from Professor Vaini, 
whose gifts will all be required to unravel this tangled web. I am convinced of 
your innocence—for you cannot be guilty. Ere the coming month is past, I 
shall have cleared you before the world.” 

At the words new hope and life and colour came into Delilah’s face, and she 
lifted her radiant wet eyes to mine. ‘I am not afraid,” she whispered; ‘I can 
think like a man. I swear to you by the bread and the wine, by my belief in 
salvation, by my hope that my child may live—that I am innocent.” 

In after days I often recalled Saverio’s widow as I then beheld her, with the 
tears glistening in her eyes. She was neat-handed and fine-faced, and her 
figure bore the voluptuous classical contour. Perhaps a drop of untamed faun’s 
blood leaped in her veins. It was one of my fancies, observing the faint flush 
beneath the sunburn, that she kissed a pink rose every morning. In her ears 
were heavy gold rings encircling a tiny coral twist that averts the evil eye. The 
year before she had told me of her joy in the al fresco life, delighting in her 
half-tropical roof-garden that overlooked Virgil’s tomb, and the plain where stands 
Pompeii and the Roman Surrentum across the bay; for in Italy, she aptly said, 
the past never fades wholly from view. 


IJ. 


The next day passed in further investigation and in reading police reports, and 
I did not see Vaini until we sat down that evening to an over-late supper. He 
presently remarked that already the Neapolitan Camorra was obstructing the 
inquest and preparing to block the trial. Then, with a quiet smile, he added: ‘I 
have just learned, through a private inquiry office, that after the disappearance of 
the ten thousand francs from Cinquedea’s desk, his wife paid off several pressing 
debts. I suppose,” he added, “that you have seen her to-day.” 

“I saw her late yesterday,” I answered, ‘‘and she wrote this morning, asking 
me to lunch to-morrow.” 

“To lunch!” echoed the Professor, greatly astonished. 

“Ves,” I replied, enjoying his surprise ; “‘you bade me act the good Samaritan, 
so I have gone bail for her, and she is temporarily lodged at the Hotel Paradiso 
round the corner.” 

When Vaini swore it was a good mouth-filling oath that rang and rattled ere 
it died. Perhaps it was well for the harmonies between us that I was able to 
divert him with an item of interest. 

The antiquary’s whereabouts during the last afternoon and evening of his life 
was a circumstance of obvious importance, and at the end of a week was still 
unknown. Where had he dined? In whose company had he spent those last 
hours? Whence had he come at ten o’clock that evening to let himself into the 
deadly ambush where a figure crouched upstairs in the darkness ? 

The police had shown me Saverio’s pocket-book, among its contents being a 
fresh newspaper cutting on which were three tiny red-ink marks, and the thought 
flashed upon me that herein lay the fixing of an appointment. 


Count the letters of the first line=6. 
Count down to the 7th line (7th day of the week) =Saturday. 
Count down to the 24th line (or day of the month)=24th, 

“ At six o’clock, Saturday, 24th.” 
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“The Captain was manifestly ill at ease, and looked nervously about as !| indicated the 
fresh stains on the wall and the spot where the dead body lay.” 
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Were this a trustworthy conjecture, it would show that, shortly before the crime, 
Saverio received this summons in a form that, if intercepted, would convey no 
meaning to his wife. 

“Tt sounds ingenious,” growled my former tutor, not quite recovered from the 
shock of my interpretation of the good Samaritan. ‘“ But it is beside the mark, 
and to-morrow morning we will take better aim. ‘The Penumbra has been made 
ready in the room where the crime was committed, and there we will test it upon 
Gennaro Riva, a retired Captain of the Italian Army, whom the police hold as 
accessory. You will question him, whilst I, moving about the room, will direct 
our instrument. It matters litthke what line your inquiry takes, since what I seek 
is the thought at the back of his head.” 

The next morning the Professor and I were in Cinquedea’s office with the 
apparatus in readiness, when a police official announced “Il Capitano Riva.” <A 
man of forty, slightly under six feet, of olive complexion, and thick short 
moustache, entered, walking smartly and holding himself well. He was good- 
featured —the style of head barbers place in their shop windows. As he seated 
himself I became conscious of a faint aromatic odour of musk. Vaini stepped 
aside and looked out upon the garden, while I plied the Captain with questions. 
Presently the Professor moved to a bookcase behind the accused, and directed 
the sensitive retort towards him. 

The Captain was manifestly ill at ease, and looked nervously about as I 
indicated the fresh stains on the wall, and the spot where the dead body lay. 

“And the Signora Cinquedea,” I inquired, shifting the line of attack, “how 
many years have you known her?” 

‘*A speaking acquaintance for ten years or less.” 

‘Ts it true that several years ago her husband forbade you his house ?’ 

“Tt is not true.” 

“Two nights ago,” I said, fixing him with a straight-flung Italian gesture, 
“the Signora’s private box in her bedroom was broken open, and a receipt 
found for something deposited in the bank. Yesterday that receipt was _pre- 
sented by a police official, and a pacquet of letters surrendered in exchange.” 

The Neapolitan’s impassive face flushed as though I had struck him. “ Those 
letters are mine,” he answered, his eyes dilating with excitement; “they can only 
have been obtained through fraud.” 

* Compromising letters from you, for which Signora Cinquedea holds the receipt !” 
I retorted, laughing at our enemy. ‘This implies an intimacy which, in view 
of the murder of her husband, will have great interest for the jury.” 

Captain Riva listened in ominous silence, and his handsome face darkened. 
Had we been alone, I believe he would have leaped upon me. 

“These letters,” 1 continued, showing him the pacquet, with its broken seals, 
‘were placed in my hands last evening, and have been read. ‘There are 
allusions to a duel fought by you nine years ago, on behalf of Cinquedea’s wife. 
Tell me the motive of that duel.” 

“The quarrel was over a card-table, and nowise concerned the Signora, 
though she felt a deep interest in it, because she knew both combatants.” 

“Your opponent,” I continued, “was Count Scarafaggio, a professional card- 
sharper. Was he also ‘a speaking acquaintance’ of Cinquedea’s wife?” 

A faint smile moved the lips under that dark moustache, as Riva answered: 
“Count Scarafaggio is Signora Cinquedea’s brother.” 

“From the allusions in your letters,” I observed, ‘‘I inferred him to be her lover. 
There is no mention in them of a card-table dispute, but of something more emotional.” 
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“Tt is true that there was something behind the altercation over cards. The 
Signora had become very angry with Count Scarafaggio, having detected him in 
a dalliance with one of her maids.” 

“So angry,” I added, “that she insisted upon your fighting him, and 
resorted to the old trick of a game of cards, behind which there is always a 
woman. She was so furious with Scarafaggio—her brother, you ask me to believe— 
that she wished him dead. Was there not beneath all this a ferocious jealousy 
of her own?” 

The Italian made a miniature passato with his walking-stick at a heart-shaped 
flower in the carpet pattern, but answered nothing. 

“You took Delilah from him, or he took her from you—which was it?” 
I asked, hazarding a flight of fancy. 

At this climax, much to my annoyance, Vaini interrupted our dialogue by that 
expressive Italian movement which signifies Basta, enough. 

‘The Captain gone, I threw wide a window to clear the room of the musk 
odour with which he scented himself, and, before casting my eyes upon the 
sensitive plate Vaini held out to me, I exclaimed, “ Whatever the Penumbra may 
say, that is the man who killed Saverio!” Then, glancing down, I deciphered, 
amid a spider’s web of phrases, these gleaming brain-words : 

“« |... trap to bring me to this room... brave front... . what are they 
but a pair of charlatans? . . . how does he know that? .. . if only a few of our 
galantuomini were here!... not another so soon ... lover, brother 
brother, lover. 

“You bedevilled him with so many lines of attack,” grumbled the Professor, 
“hence this confusion. Your luncheon hour approaches, and I wish you to 
arrange that the Signora comes here to-morrow, upon whatever errand you please. 
Next time you shall direct the tablet, and I the inquiry. I quite share your 
opinion that Scarafaggio is a lover in the travesty of a relative.” 

As he finished speaking I glanced again upon the Penumbra, and beheld that 
it was flashing like a kaleidoscope in a fit. Could it be that we had passed 
unbidden beyond the borderland of human things and were arousing unknown and 
dangerous forces ? 


Signora Cinquedea breakfasted—or, more properly speaking, dined —at noon, and 
twelve o'clock struck as I was shown into the dining-room of her apartment at 
the Hotel Paradiso, where a table laid for two was spread with the Italian 
antepasto. A bottle of golden Episcopio and one of ruby Chambertin stood sentry 
between the olives and sardines, and my posy of Zoujours ou Jamais roses, the 
only flowers in the room, was beside them. 

My beautiful hostess entered smiling with serene amiability, unperturbed by her 
tragic situation, yet with a subdued and saddened look—a shadow on the brow 
of Athena. She was dressed in pale fragrant drapery, and was no_ longer 
yesterday’s type of a woman waiting upon the accidents of fate. She thanked me 
again in a fluent phrase for her temporary freedom, and there was in her utterance 
a subtle intonation and cadence that seemed the gamut of a sweet, deep nature. 

“And now,” she continued, “come to table. The /r/tata is served ; let us drink 
the wine of friendship. Be mine a world of peace and humble plenty—of music 
and your roses. Above all, no love. What is the love you men are for ‘ever 
vaunting but a base passion, selfishness, and a jealous vanity that turns sour at 
every change in the wind? I suppose,” she added, looking up with a wicked 
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smile, “you talk your light-hour love to all the loveless girls that listen. Defzo, 
fatto! no sooner said than done.” 

“On the contrary,” I replied, piqued at this persiflage, ‘‘1 belong to a Thinkers’ 
Club, the ‘Chosen Few’ whose business it is to realise ideals. My holidays are 
devoted to the study of sidelights upon curious things, and I am as shy of love- 
making as Joseph.” 

‘How many belong to your Club?” asked Delilah, 

“The Chosen Few are Professor Vaini and I.” 

“T know Vaini,” observed the lady, as a risotto was placed before us. He is 
what the French call une doite a surprises. Be not vexed. at my imperfect 
appreciation of him and his sidelights. ‘lo be so wise you must read much. I 
do not care for books ; so many of them are what Englishwomen call rot!” 

“You are so far right,” I answered, “that a library does not hold more truth 
than a wild forest: I have never known my own mind so well as at twenty, when 
I lived one summer in the woods and caught my trout in mountain streams and 
baked my potatoes in the ashes.” 

“And now,” she interrupted, pouring me out a cup of black coffee, “you 
cling to those tags and labels the world ties to our skirts. To think that I 
should be sitting alone with such a rake-hell!” Then suddenly her banter ceased, 
and with great earnestness, her dark eyes half a-dream, she murmured, ‘It is 
because I feel safe with you, I who am a prisoner in the enemy’s camp; who, in 
the midst of this misery, can say with St. Paul, I die daily.” 

“The good book says, Peace be to thee, fear not, thou shalt not die.” 

“May your words be prophetic!” she exclaimed; ‘if 1 do not weep, it is 
because such words ring in my soul.” 

“Tt should still further encourage you,” I said in confidential soto voce, “ that 
I have formed my own theory as to the crime. I return presently to your house 
for its verification. If I am right in believing that Saverio was killed by ‘fwo 
assailants, both of whom left the house immediately after its commission. . . .” 

The Signora listened with so sudden a change of expression that the next 
words faltered unspoken. Her lips hardened and her eyes glowed with tragic 
consciousness. She rose abruptly, and, walking to the mantelpiece, lighted a 
cigarette. ‘lurning, she faced me with her accustomed calm, and said in a quick 
low voice, ‘I have heard many theories, and some,” she added with an ironical 
laugh that rang with bitterness, “are much more silly than others.” 

‘Then suddenly, casting aside her cigarette and her defiance, she said: “A 
month hence, when this horror has ended, you will think more gently of me. 
When life draws to a close and twilight falls upon our little labour—we remember 
its morning. It is so with our attachments—when the storm is past, Time, the 
consummate artist, refines and endears our humblest memories.” 

My thought took wing at the light in her face-the light of the Italian 
afternoon that touched her with its benediction. And behind the eyes that looked 
so deeply into mine —behind the words a-quiver on her lips—I divined a subtle 
secret silence . . . like a bird’s heart beneath the folded wings. 

On leaving the hotel I returned to the Galleria to resume the task of piecing 
together circumstantial evidence. Assuming that Vaini’s apparatus gave its 
testimony in favour of the accused, her defence would be vastly strengthened by 
a background of fact. ‘The bloodstains led from Saverio’s room to the foot of the 
stairs, where they parted, one line continuing to the kitchen, the other leading to 
the front door. The impression grew upon me that the injuries to the body, 
strangulation from behind and stabs in front, showed a double attack. ‘The 
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antiquary had been seized by the back of the collar, the same assailant holding his 
right hand, Cinquedea’s left arm only having been lacerated. ‘he second assailant, 
who confronted him, had delivered a succession of stabs in the region of the heart, 
and the swift attack had been executed with the violence of tremendous passion. 
If I were right in suspecting Captain Riva, who was the other assassin ? 

At this half-spoken ejaculation, I became conscious of a cat-foot presence 
behind me, and turning, beheld what John Bunyan terms “an ill-favoured one” 
watching my movements. The newcomer was a man of forty, well dressed, and 
with as hang-dog an expression as I have ever seen. His furtive scrutiny changed 
to a fawning smile as he introduced himself with Neapolitan volubility as the 
Signora Cinquedea’s brother, Count Scarafaggio. He added with unctuous suavity 
that, being aware of the service I had rendered his sister, he was impatient to 
present his thanks. 

There was a faint white scar on his cheek such as the cut of a whip might 
leave, and the thought came to me that, in the death struggle, Saverio had struck 
him with the rattan walking-stick found on the office floor. 

‘*T am persuaded of the lady’s innocence,” I answered, ‘‘for the proof is clear 
that the crime was committed by two persons, both strong men like yourself, who, 
their work done, left the house by different exits. ‘The woman, had she made the 
attack, would have returned whence she came. Why should she wish to go out 
into the street? But no stains lead upstairs from the antiquary’s room. The two 
men come down feeling their way in the dark. One touches the statue, and, thus 
learning his own position, makes for the door. ‘The other takes the direction you 
are looking, to the service stair, washes himself in the kitchen, and lets himself 
out by the servants’ gate... . What is the matter? You seem troubled... you 
are pallid as this marble.” 

Count Scarafaggio’s white, frightened face was telling the truth. “ Povero 
Saverio,” he stammered, “you bring that horrible scene so vividly before me. 
so. I have interrupted you too long.” 


But now, I go. 


IIT. 


Delilah had mentioned at my leave-taking that she purposed returning that 
afternoon to her own residence, from which the police were withdrawn. I told her 
of Vaini’s wish to perfect our line of defence by asking some questions, to which 
she reluctantly consented. 

“Vaini is a puffed-out fraud,’ 
ground. 

The maid Agnese was in the closed curiosity shop when I arrived next day, 
and with her the boy, Beato, playing hide-and-seek about the statue that still bore 


the imprint of Saverio’s blood. Of this child his mother was wont to say, “I 
, 


’ 


she muttered, and spat venomously upon the 


love him so dearly, that in some other life, ages ago, surely he was my lover!’ 
With humorous malice I advanced to Agnese, and, shaking her warmly by the 
hand, gave her the secret Mano Nera grip of the Neapolitan Camoristi. She 
started at the touch, and at the same instant I perceived about the child 
Beato the musk odour which Capitano Riva carried as a fox bears his scent. 

“Why is it,” I queried with a kindly smile, “that whereas all Christians 
uncover in presence of the dead, Justice puts on a black cap before those 
sentenced to die?” 

“Before our blessed Virgin,” stammered the maid with trembling lips, “I am 
innocent. Can you slay me, yet save your own soul alive?” 
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Amused at the effect of my Camorra hand-grip, I asked abruptly, “ Tell me 
something of Count Scarafaggio. Are he and your lady related ?” 

“Signore,” replied Agnese with affected candour, ‘I have never told a lie. If 
I am to be killed, let me die in the open. I will avow to you there is a sémpatia 
between them.” 

“You mean they are lovers ?” 

“Blessed Maddalena! does not every woman wish to burn her fingers at the 
flame ?” 

“Vet the Count told me they are half brother and sister.” 

“Quel brutto scalzacane—that ugly, barefoot dog that only gave me five francs 
last Christmas !” 

“No matter. But what makes this child smell so of musk ?” 

“What would you? is it not his nature?” 

“Why should it be his nature to smell like Capitano Riva?” 

As I spoke, a sound of music rang through the smitten house—Delilah was 
touching the arci-lute I had noticed in her parlour. ‘The piece she played was 
Adelaide, delightfully familiar, and never have I heard it thrilled with a touch more 
silver-tongued. ‘The chords seemed richer and more responsive than ever before, 
and on that autumnal afternoon the refrain seemed a reverberance of spiritual 
things. It is a melody of appealing significance and clustering embroidery, now 
rendered with a poetic appreciation that gave it a sense wholly new. I realised, 
as never before, the possibility of thinking and speaking in music. 

I was riveted by the charm of her expression. The true virtuoso wakes 
unimagined significance in old masterpieces, and I listened with delight to a 
technique that heightened the intimate light and shade. In that instant’s rapture I 
forgot the inharmonies of the hour, and knew that memories long dreaming had 
awakened. 

Suddenly I realised that she was revealing qualities within herself. The well- 
known romance assumed a startling import, and became Delilah’s self-interpretation. 
Never before have I caught so distinctly the phantom chord that whispers from 
the soul of music. I felt that she was pleading, entreating with the voice of 
Adelaide, and that within its cantilena her heart was speaking. For the first time 
I learned what is meant by the Call of the Song, and asked myself if our fateful 
experiment might not be bearing me beyond the limitation of accustomed things. 
It was a mystical summons as distinct as any Vaini’s mechanisms had _ ever 
produced, and I straightway went upstairs to the music-room. 

I halted at sight of the minstrel seated against the tapestried wall, turned a 
little from me with the great lute ringing beneath her touch. In that instant’s 
pause my eyes rested upon a large portrait of the Signora Cinquedea fancifully 
habited as the Biblical Delilah, in floating draperies, with bared throat, the woman 
of the Valley of Sorek whom Samson loved. And my fancy flew to those days 
when Baal-zebub, yet unconquered, descended to earth and walked in the Syrian 
moonlight with the .beautiful daughters of men. The Testament dwells with 
recurrent emphasis upon those groves, beloved of Moloch, wherein danced the 
tawny girls and the darker Bedawi, the Philistines and Amalekites and bronzed 
women of the land of Cush.. Whoever reads those brief paragraphs catches between 
the lines the flash of necklaces and tinkle of bangles and the rhythm of mountain- 
songs. They were playmates of demi-gods, those women with lithe arms and _half- 
bared limbs, not kneeling, but erect, heedless of perturbations about death and 
heaven, content to take life as a fine coin stamped with a die we cannot change. 
The beat of harp-strings and whisper of flutes and pulse of timbrels thrills in our 
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hearing. “ Let us eat, drink, and love, for to-morrow we die,” is the song of those 
women. And among them is Delilah, and at sight of the strong man, the smiter 
and slayer, she cries, ‘Surely thou art a son of Dagon, our God before whom we 
dance!” Whereat the strong man laughed and drew her to him, unresisting. My 
vision of the sun-land lasted but an instant—then the human Delilah stood before 
ine with eyes intently fixed upon mine. 

“Tid he love you?” I asked, still half a-dream. 

“No,” answered the Signora Cinquedea, speaking I know not of whom; “he 
cared for none but himself.” 

This unexpected answer recalled me from Biblical ages. ‘“‘ How strange,” she 
added, “that through my playing I heard your voice calling, ‘Zet us eat, drink, 
and love, for to-morrow we die’! But of whom did you speak when you asked, 
‘Did he love you?’” 

“Of your dead husband,” I answered, embarrassed at the recollection of my 
fervent imaginings. “And as to whom were you answering ?” 

“Of Saverio, of course,” she replied with flushed cheeks and very bright eyes. 
“ Now I must go; Vaini awaits me, and I must tread my winepress alone. He 
seeks to thrust himself between me and you; but the time is coming when we 
shall remember his malice as a mere footnote to this tragedy. In pledge whereof 
take from me this little silver cup—less the cup than its engraved words, Amicizia é 
Fedelita.” Then, swiftly placing her hands on my shoulders and raising herself, 
she whispered: ‘If the worst befall . . . if in life a day comes when the threads 
now woven together are severed . . . call me, however softly, in your hour of need 

. and, living or dead, I will come. Addio; join me in the garden in an 
hour.” 

I stationed myself unnoticed at a rustic table in the Cinquedea garden, where 
the Penumbra had been placed behind a spreading myrtle and’ out of sight of 
the Professor. I listened unseen to Signora Cinquedea’s frosty greeting of her 
visitor, and, in considering how fine an intellectual duel this salutation prefaced, 
remembered Orion Marblehead’s familiar dictum wherein he summed up an 
observation upon the gentle sex: ‘‘A woman is bound to squeal if you bite 
hard enough.” I knew that my former tutor could be depended on to bite to 
the bone. 

The lady spoke first, in a voice that trembled. “Am I a dog,” she exclaimed, 
‘that I must come to your whistle ?” 

“T am told,” replied Vaini with unruffled amiability, “that hell is poorly 
lighted. So too is the story of Saverio’s murder; but I am about to turn on a 
flashlight before which all but the logic of facts will disappear.” 

Having assured myself that the Penumbra revolved accurately upon its centre 
of gravity, I noiselessly extended its antenne towards Delilah. I remember 
casting an admiring glance at our beautiful mechanism, whose spheres and ellipses 
were an illustration of Vaini’s well-worn proposition that the realm of an idea may 
usually be defined by a geometric figure. 

“To begin with,” observed the Professor, rubbing his hands with bonhomie, 
“it has been shown that on the night of the crime you were impatient to get 
the maids upstairs to their attic. You told the cook and housemaid their noise 
in the kitchen disturbed you. Although the hour was not yet ten they with- 
drew, leaving you alone on the ground-floor. Was it your object to be able to 
admit your husband's assassin and guide him to his ambush ?” 

“All the world knows,” answered the accused in a low furious voice, ‘that 
the assassin must have been hidden in the shop, and that his motive was a 
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private vendetta. I never doubted he was brother to some girl Saverio had trifled 
with.” 

“Do you know the murderer’s name ?” 

“As well ask me where the tides go, or what becomes of the stars at dawn.” 

“Suppose I call him Gennaro Riva ?” 

* You may suppose whatever foolishness you will.” 

“There are three death-shadows on the office wall. Shall we say that 
Scarafaggio was with him?” 

“What has Count Scarafaggio to do with it?” cried the lady. 

“That is what you are here to explain. Is he your brother?” 

‘“* My foster-brother,” she corrected hastily. 

“Not your lover . . . as well?” 

Delilah sprang to her feet and began pacing up and down with the elastic 
smoothness of a feline. Through the screen of myrtle branches I could see her 
face of pale sinister calm like the set features of sculpture. I, too, felt a rising 
anger at the cruel rudeness of this interrogatory. 

‘My instinct was right,” pursued Vaini in a jeeting banter, while the Penumbra 
suddenly began reflecting with feverish haste. 

Has the fool blabbed again! 1 read at the end of a sentence. 

“Your words are insulting,” answered the Signora, resuming her seat. ‘I shall 
not discuss such things with you.” 

“Wild animals,” pursued the Professor philosophically, ‘ distinguish their own 
kind one from another at a distance by the scent. A house-dog knows the scent 
of his master and of his master’s children. ‘To the keen animal sense the 
kindred-blood is always the same. Now, will you discuss why Capitano Riva 
moves in a musk odour of his own, and whether it is due to heredity that your 
child has the same peculiarity ?” 

Delilah sat silent, and the Penumbra flashed the words: Zhat musk-rat smell 
will ruin everything. 

“Ten years ago,” resumed Vaini, speaking with a spice of bravura, ‘you 
obliged Capitano Riva to fight a duel with your foster-brother. You made choice 
of the Captain because he is a formidable swordsman, which the Count is not. 
In a stormy interview you enjoined upon Riva to kill Scarafaggio, and that he did 
his best to merit the favours he subsequently received from you is proved by the 
dangerous sword-thrust he inflicted.” 

“Count Scarafaggio,” interposed the lady, “had compromised my maid Agnese, 
who was young and pretty then.” 

“That is to say,” remarked the Maestro, “you had surprised Scarafaggio and 
your maid in a compromising situation, which roused in you a jealousy that only 
blood could appease. Why did you not discharge Agnese ?” 

“That would have been giving her to Count Scarafaggio out of hand,” replied 
the Signora coldly. 

“You preferred to keep her by you, almost in durance, a mark for those 
poisoned arrows one woman knows how to make ready for another. Since the 
duel, you have incited four attempts upon Scarafaggio’s life. That the Count still 
lives is due to the Camorra which he has paid to protect him.” 

“Has this anything to do with the murder?” asked Delilah scornfully. 

“You promised Scarafaggio forgiveness,” replied Vaini, ‘‘upon his aiding Riva 
in the attack on your husband. When that attack began, you opened the door 
and stood looking on till it was finished. And now,” he added, lifting both arms 
in a frenzied gesture, ‘if the soul of the murdered man, from remote Infinity, can 
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hear the summons ot an earthly voice, I adjure him to give some token of the 
truth !” 

I have now to record the most extraordinary phenomenon of all my tutor’s 
experiments. ‘The air suddenly tingled with electricity, and the reflector of the 
Penumbra, after flashing a brief sentence, was shattered like a mirror struck by a 
bullet. I saw the child Beato come running towards his mother, who rose with 
the cry of one in a spasm of pain, and at the same instant Beato fell headlong. 
The objects about me seemed reeling. Vaini stood gasping as though asphyxiated, 
the maid Agnese staggered and fled. Looking upon our marvellous apparatus, I 
saw that it was split, bent, and shivered out of all shape. What supernatural force, 
I wondered, had thus smitten it to atoms? ‘The effect upon us who stood near 
resembled that of a moderate submarine explosion upon fish. Delilah lifted her 
boy to his feet, and Vaini came to me, his face grey with excitement. 

“ Are you hurt, Maestro?” I asked, as he cautiously raised the fragments of 
his invention. 

“ Hush!” he whispered, aghast at his own achievement. ... “It was another 
voice .. . @¢ was the murdered man speaking!” 

We stood silent, spell-bound, gazing upon the debris of our failure. Then he 
gathered the riven and twisted parts and tossed them into a clump of oleander. 
Drawing me aside he said: “One word before I go. At the mandate of the 
Camorra, an order has been issued by the Court forbidding me to continue this 
investigation. ‘That order will be served upon me this afternoon, probably accom- 
panied by a police notice to leave Naples. But neither order touches you, and I 
think you can remain without much risk. Only be very careful that no one gets 
at you with a stiletto. I ask ycu to stay because my heart is set upon solving 
the Cinquedea crime. There is now but one way to success—you must spend a 
few months in Naples and marry Saverio’s widow.” 

“Vaini,” I interrupted angrily, “I have stood a great deal of nonsense, 
but this . 

“Have you no pride in your work?” retorted the Professor, taking my hand in 
his and regarding me with a smile of intelligent persuasion. “Is yours the 
shallow nature that recoils before a pebble in the way? Would you stoop to folly 
at the instant of success? No, I have a presentiment that next month you will 
rejoin me at the Villa, bringing tidings of great joy.” 

I had been far from pleased with my tutor’s interrogatory, which was brutal in 
method and unfair in its stratagems. I felt sincerely sorry for the accused woman, 
and more than ever doubted her guilt. Having lingered a moment to regain my 
composure, I presently perceived that Vaini had gone, Beato been comforted and 
dismissed, and Delilah... 

Before me, at a little distance, amid the ground flame of jasmines and virgin 
lilies, was Delilah, kneeling upon a garden bench, her hands lightly clasped, her 
auburn hair turned golden in that dazzling sunlight. She was clad in a sang-dieu 
crimson gown, against which her half-bared arms gleamed like silver, and I divined 
what fires ran in the veins of that splendid body. The Italian sunshine, like a 
shaft from the sun-god’s quiver, laid its radiance on her face, and her look of 
silent adoration might have seemed an unconscious recurrence to the pagan 
worship of the sun. Once she threw her white arms out in passionate entreaty 
towards the freedom yonder, and tears glistened in her eyes. High upon the wall 
a thread of water issued from a marble lion’s mouth, falling into a basin with the 
music of fairy bells. My throat was suddenly dry, my eyes curiously moist, and a 
swift impulse drew me towards this woman who stood alone, with all the world 
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against her. In what field, I wondered, were her thoughts; and a voice within me 
answered, “It is November, winter draws on, the birds are still, the roses dead. 
What if a winter rose should bloom, and some stray love-bird sing in 
December ! ” 

I stood thus gazing, as lost perhaps in my musings as she in hers. The lurid 
tragedy wherein she moved, however guiltless, was outlined before me. Was 
it for nothing that we had been thus suddenly and strangely drawn together, 
or could we awake and keep the crystal of our dream unshattered? Was I 
stretching forth eager hands only to clutch a shadow—only to remember the 
magnetic summons of her music with the vague regret of a kiss that ended in 
a tear? 

Suddenly she beheld me, and rising, stood against the jade background of 
a cluster of laurel—a Daphne recalled from the laurel into life. The garden wall 
behind her was festooned with Spanish moss and coluinbine, and there were wild 
flower stains of amethyst on the greensward. The breath of June was on the 
lips of November, and I knew that it was the dreaming time of day. With 
a delicious air of ease and security, she beckoned me, and in suave Italian 
fashion said, “I always think of you as you came to me in my distress with 
hands overflowing with roses. You called them Zoujours ou Jamais. A moment 
ago I was alone with my day-dream—-that with to-morrow’s sunset you and I 
might go—four toujours over the rim of the world.” 

* Are day-dreams wiser,” I asked, “than their kindred of the night?” 

Lightly, without answering, Delilah slipped her arm through mine, and I looked 
into the amber sunlight of her eyes as we strayed down the long garden walk 
together. 

IV. 

The following day I found on my breakfast-table a note from Delilah asking 
me to call that afternoon at three. I knew she would receive me_ upstairs in 
the music-room, and, having several unfinished observations to complete in the 
curiosity shop, I timed my arrival for two o’clock. Agnese admitted me, and, 
having done so, stepped out upon the portico and glanced up and down the 
quiet street. It flashed upon me that my unexpected arrival disconcerted some 
arrangement—that some one was expected in anticipation of my visit whose 
purpose might not be to my advantage. I shuddered to remember what had 
awaited Cinquedea beneath that roof three weeks before. 

I had been but a moment alone, when a well-dressed and distinguished- 
looking stranger entered and closed the shop-door behind him. He bowed with 
courtly grace, and asked the favour of a moment’s conversation. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
do not know me,” he began, with frank good nature. 

“On the contrary. If I am not mistaken, I saw you here a week ago: you 
are Chief of the Neapolitan Police.” 

“We look alike,” he answered, with a deprecating wave of the hand. “The 
fact is, I am Chief of the Neapolitan Camorra. Not that I would do you 
mischief—quite the reverse,” he added reassuringly ; ‘in token whereof behold this 
watch:” and he displayed Vaini’s stolen chronometer. 

“That watch,” I said, “belongs to Professor Vaini. He told me it had been 

lost, in the office of the Chief of Police.” 

“The Chief of Police,” echoed my visitor with disgust, “is a man without a 
soul. He richly deserves to lose this, and I have brought it to be returned to its 
owner. I am sure you will not forget my honorarium ?” 
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“Certainly not,” I assented; “tell me how much it is to be.” 

“T am about to do you a far greater service,” he continued, taking a pinch of 
snuff, ‘than the return of this watch. If you linger in this house, or in Naples, 
and continue in this miserable murder coil, something disagreeable will befall. 
Your life is secure, but you might suddenly be transported to a remote fastness 
in the Apennines, where you would remain—the blessed saints alone can say how 
long--till interest in the Cinquedea crime had ended. ‘Two personages whom 
you have bitterly angered, Riva and Scarafaggio, are not far hence with a couple 
of bravos. Without me,” he added, flecking a grain of snuff from his waistcoat, 
“vou would not leave this house alive to-day, though you might leave it manacled 
to-night for some unknown destination.” 

“But I am working with the authority and protection of the police,” I 
ejaculated in astonishment. 

“Signore,” replied the Italian, lifting his hand as one who takes an oath, ‘it 
is but yesterday the Chief of Police exclaimed in my hearing of you and Vaini 
that he would no longer risk his immortal soul in the service of men who talk 
with Satan.” 

‘‘T have no money about me,” I said, remembering the meagre few hundred 
francs in my purse. “But give me the watch and tell me the amount of your 
fee, and you shall have my cheque before night.” 

“T never doubted,” said my visitor with whole-hearted graciousness, “that your 
promise is as good as that of the Camorra. You will send me ten thousand 
francs, and you shall not be disturbed to-day by those who seek to do you 
mischief. But by to-morrow noon you must have left Naples.” 

““T am here,” I observed coolly, “as the adviser of Signora Cinquedea, and 
shall remain—unless she bids me go.” 

The Chief of the Camorra returned his snuff-box to a side-pocket and eyed 
me with swift comprehension. “Or unless she goes with you,” he murmured 
with an insinuating smile. ‘Then rising, he made me a bow and departed. 


To be again in Delilah’s presence gave me a curious thrill. On the floor 
sat Beato, and before him a_ basket of fruit—bunches of grapes, dusk-red 
apples, and great yellow pears. He was a handsome boy, wild-faced as_ his 
mother, but darker—almost as dark as Capitano Riva. Mirthful, yet wistful-eyed 
as a little faun, he needed only the panther skin and tipped ears to seem a 
boy-faun revelling amid the votive fruit of classic altars. 

“T am glad you have come,” said the faun’s mother, motioning to a seat 
beside her. “ We will smoke a little, and talk of pleasant things. For a day or 
two you have looked weary. Your studies with Vaini will age you before your 
time.” 

“Our studies,” I replied, “‘are a realm I fain would never leave—a realm of 
shaded calm, of spirit calling to spirit across the twilight of centuries, of altitudes 
yet unmeasured.” 

“One might think you were talking of Rosamond’s bower,” interrupted the 
lady, with malicious mirth. “But I remember that would be no more to you 
than the murmur of a sea we have read of but never sailed. ‘Tell me frankly, 
When this foul storm is past, what shall you do, or whither go?” 

“You will need repose when that day comes,” I answered; “and I am as 
heartily weary as you can be of everything here. Suppose we spend a couple 
of months on the upper Nile, amid the silence of the Pharaohs. We should 
possess the gift that kings know not—a life wholly our own.” 
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Delilah looked at me in a way that said things. 
“Take heed,” she exclaimed, with a rippling laugh. ‘“ Love, left uncared 
for, takes the first comer by the hand. What if in this forsaken place that fate 
were yours !” 

“T should lead him,” I replied, “to your roof-garden, and pluck for him the 
last amorous roses of summer.” 

“Saying silly things blisters the tongue,” retorted the lady. “And yet,” she 
added, stretching her arms as if to embrace the universe, “to think of gathering 
that rare bouquet . . . to look beyond the palm-trees and the centuries upon the 
altar of Osiris . . . to learn more of life than the taste of its shining dust... to 
gather something better than driftwood... to dig the burnt gold of poppies 
that bloomed in Cleopatra’s garden . . . to watch the stars through fragrant, 
palpitating nights . . . the heart almost ceases beating for rapture. Would it not 
seem,” she whispered, laying a magnetic hand on mine, “like a kiss of the 
gods?” 

“Tt would be a kiss of Delilah,” I gravely assented. 

At that instant Agnese entered and handed her mistress a telegram, and 
placed what was left of our Penumbra on the table. I moved discreetly away to 
gaze on the long breakers rolling upon the silver beach, in silver silence. Over- 
head, athwart the ceiling, a wavering line of light flickered its reflection of the 
sunshine in the garden tank below. And I remembered the fiery writing on the 
wall, and wondered if some fresh tragedy were imminent. 

When I again turned Agnese had gone, and Delilah’s eyes had narrowed to a 
look of feline cunning. I was conscious that the passing instants were swift and 
sinister. I could ‘read, without the Penumbra, that in the back of her brain Jay a 
resolve like a coiled serpent about to strike. I divined the substance of her 
telegram as though its brief phrase had been before me. Obviously it was a 
caution from Riva and Scarafaggio that I had taken such measures as_ precluded 
their attack. They naturally attributed to me the Camorra’s order to halt. 
‘Moreover, they returned the shapeless fabric of our Penumbra, whose wreck had 
doubtless been found by the gardener near the place where I had been seen 
standing, and which had been given them for examination. ‘They had naturally 
stamped it with the character of an infernal machine such as intimates of Satan 
would employ. 

The colour had faded from her sun-browned face, and in a voice of deadly 
quietness she said, “I, who am alone in a world of wrongdoers, wish to question 
you as to the experiment you and Vaini have applied to the murder of my 
husband, and of which I was the object yesterday.” 

“Tt holds a splendid secret,” I observed with genial good-humour; “the 
Professor calls it the ‘Terror of the Unknown.” 

“Tt becomes you to talk of secrets,” she cried, choking with anger, “you who 
have sought to pry into a secret that involved fame and reputation. Men have 
been stabbed to death for less.” 

“You speak now of your dead husband,” I interrupted, catching her malice. 

“I speak less of him than of your friend Vaini, whom I have ordered out of 
Naples.” 

I watched her with rising admiration. With her classic face and _ athletic 
poise and gladiator’s courage, she seemed in her danger one of those about to 
die, who to this day salute Cesar in the arena of life. 

“Every hour for a fortnight past,” she continued, “as I tasted the dregs of a 
misery men drink from and go mad, I have asked myself—are you for or against 
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me? You who. came as a friend,” she cried, smiting the shattered Penumbra, 
“brought ¢#s that was to deliver me into the snare of the fowler. Every time 























“In Vaini's orange-grove, at the head of a long straight 
walk, stands the marble statue of Apollo which | bought at the 
sale of Cinquedea's collection.” 


that I move to save myself an 
outstretched hand that is yours 
motions me back. It was this 
devilish thing that, as Vaini plied 
me with wicked questions, took 
my vitality and numbed my 
thoughts — this that bewitched 
Agnese and flung Beato to the 
ground.” 

There was a faint sound at 
the closed door behind me, and, 
knowing Italian ways, I instinc- 
tively wheeled, half-drawing a 
revolver. Was it merely Agnese 
eavesdropping, or had Riva and 
Scarafaggio stolen a march upon 
the Camorra? 

In a Venetian mirror I beheld 
the reflection of Saverio’s wife, 
and saw her rest a foot upon a 
chair, lift the black skirt, and 
take something from her garter. 
Then, with right hand uplifted, 
she sprang noiselessly upon me, 
and, turning, I caught her wrist 
and bent it so violently back 
that the fingers relaxed and a 
shining blade fell to the floor. 

In that instant I awoke from 
my hallucination, stabbed to the 
heart by the stiletto which had 
not touched me. 

A silence followed wherein 
many things crumbled away. A 
yellow light shone in Delilah’s 
lynx eyes, her lips quivering as 
though she breathed a_ curse. 
And the odd fancy came to me 
that if indeed the souls of those 
who have deeply loved or passion- 
ately hated seek one another at 
the last, her spirit would strive, 
as the final act of Earth, to lay 
a malediction upon mine. 


Vaini’s cloister garden grows 


more poetically beautiful each year. Its Toujours ou jamais roses, flowering in 


December, have covered its walls with riotous 
wherewith the master adorned its inglenooks have become garlanded with violets. 


bloom. The antique marbles 
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Across the translucence of Italian atmosphere, a ruby amber veil is laid at every 
Ottobrata upon the hill-sides, tingeing them with the red gold of Imperial Rome 
that fades, as shadows lengthen, to the medizval calm of silver twilight. And 
beyond the sky-swung tracery of olive branches, beyond the sunset’s face of flame, 
beyond last year’s bird-call, I remember the sinister task Vaini set me, and listen 
to its whisper of subtle and significant things. 

To this day it is not officially known who killed Saverio, the trial having been 
abandoned ‘‘for want of evidence.” 

Doubtless the truth was traced upon the Penumbra at the moment when its 
mechanism—strained beyond inherent limitations and smitten by some force of 
Nature which resents the puny investigation of man—flew into atoms. The 
Professor occasionally alluded to this failure as the supreme disappointment of his 
life, and solemnly declared that, in hands less maladroit than mine, the possible 
would have been overstepped. 

Here, in this Villa Sirena, which in life was his delight, are preserved those 
contrivances and time-stained volumes of curious lore which were his implements— 
symbols of life’s untiring and fruitless quest for light and happiness and peace. 

In Vaini’s orange-grove, at the head of a long straight walk, stands the 
marble statue of Apollo which I bought at the sale of Cinquedea’s collection and 
gave the Professor in memento of our experiment. Ages have mellowed it to 
a rich old ivory. The sun-god stands lightly poised, nude, an athlete fresh from 
the bath, statuesquely meditative, keeping the secret of the Cinquedea crime, 
and still bearing at the knee a faint dark stain where one who came red-handed 
from the murder groped softly by in the dark. ‘The figure holds a seven-stringed 
lyre, touching a string in symphony with each elegiac phrase. For the sun-god 
is speaking with the thrilling cadence of the Spartan flutes as one that delivers 
some heroic utterance, intent, self-centred, masterful, not distraught with a thousand 
things. It is less the figure of a god than a type of the antique mind. It 
possesses the gift of divine youth, and is telling of the singers of songs that still 
live, of the makers of things that endure—deathless and superb—to this day. 
Behind the eloquent silence of his phrase ring the notes the Greeks employed 
to accent the spoken word—from the high contralto of transcendent joy and 
triumph to the deeps of suffering and death. Whoever listens, hears an accent 
of that intense concentration which throughout the classic life reflected itself in 
every achievement, making the examples bequeathed to us immortal. About this 
image still gleams the light that shone upon the spears of Marathon. Is it too 
much to say that the human heart of all ages is the lyre whose strings the sun-god 
thrills? And standing thus in the sunshine, in the delight of the sapphire blue, 
in the midst of the laurel he loved, and filling the air with his song-craft, that figure 
reminds me how widespread and lasting has been the.,worship of the sun, call 
we the sun-god Zeus, or Baal, or Moloch, or Apollo, or Amon-Ra, from Cleopatra 
presenting the new-born Cesarion to Osiris, to the Blackfoot squaw that lifts 
her infant to the benediction of the rising sun. 

When, in this land of summer, the summer dies, I walk in Vaini’s garden 
and pause to look upon that silent yet eloquent statue—and to remember Delilah. 

I think of her as she appeared that sunny afternoon in her garden, kneeling with 
beautiful face uplifted and transfigured. And before me, as I write, is the little 
silver goblet she gave me that day, bearing its fateful sarcasm, Amicisia 2 Fedelita. 

One evening, five years after the Cinquedea crime, walking thus amid the 
orange-trees, I became suddenly conscious of a _ haunting, fleeting, twilight 
presence, and, turning to one beside me, cried, “ Delilah is dead!” A week later 
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I went to Naples, and called upon the curato who had spiritually attended her 
at the last. 

It is a Neapolitan superstition that dying people see things. Even the elect are 
not wholly alone, and many a saint has beheld Satan peeping at the window. 
“In the sunshine there lurks a shadow—athwart the shuttered casement there 
steals a gleam of light. It is thus, Signore,” murmured the little old priest, ‘‘ we 
know that something waits and beckons.” 

“Was Scarafaggio brother, foster-brother, or lover?” I asked. 

“Cosa vuole, what would you? Upon the Sacrosanto I know not—nor yet 
the manner of Saverio’s death.” 

“Tts manner,” I said, “was plain as the crust in your soup. Delilah incited 
Riva and Scarafaggio, stationed them in the room, and when the attack 
commenced, crept back and looked on. And to think that between those two 
men there was such jealous hate that each would rather have spared Saverio and 
stabbed the other !” 

“You seem to have known them well,” observed the little Padre, lifting his 
faded eyes to mine with a smile. “Perhaps you knew Delilah very well also?” 

“‘She cut the acquaintance short,” I answered drily—‘‘as women sometimes do.” 

“From me she would hear nothing,” observed the gentle curato after a pause— 
“nothing—being half a pagan; yet, when the burden of earth fell away . 





perhaps her soul flew fair!” 
WILLIAM WALporF Astor. 




















The cloister garden. 
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THE CAVALCADE. 


SAW the Singers, king and sage, 
Monk, peasant, villager, and mage, 
Round the long hillside winding slow, 

With gifts unto their temple go. 


All odours of delight they had 

To make all manner of men glad, 
From mystic nard and pungent myrrh 
To simple leaves of lavender. 


Rich fabrics of far looms arrayed 
Some of that chanting cavalcade ; 
And these were they who rode before, 
And costlier presents with them bore. 


Strange, lidded vessels wrought in gold 
Their fine aromas might not hold, 
But scattered to the morning air 

The souls of roses everywhere ; 


And, after, came the carriers 

Of casketfuls of musks and myrrhs ; 

Plainer their robes, and some severe, 

But sweet their song fell in mine ear. 


Full many a pilgrim poorer still 

Sought the great altar on the hill, 
With wayside lavender for dower, 
Or the faint-scented linden flower. 


On reapers in the fields there fell 
Less fair the attar’s alien spell— 

The women at their weaving-cards 
Naught valued of the languid nards— 


By the patrician villa these 

Were wafted through bright balconies, 
While grateful in the toilworn breast 
Meek village odours found their rest. 


Thus, all who marked the goodly throng 
Make onward with the gift of song, 
In town or hamlet, field or wood, 
Called blessings on the brotherhood. 
ARTHUR UPSON. 


Nore BY THE Eprror.—We have to add, to our great regret, that news arrives as we go 
to press of Mr. Upson’s death by a drowning accident in a lake in Minnesota. He was among 
the best influences in the younger band of American writers, and by dint of travel and a rare 
gift of tongues had made himself an authority on European folk-lore. He was a true poet, as 
the above lines and a few volumes testify, and the friends who knew his passionate love of 
English literature will keep him in memory, sadly but worthily, among those fine spirits whom 
he called — 


Hearts that are dew and dust, 
Rebuking the dream of Death. 
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MANTLES OF SNOW. 


WINTER AS AN ARTIST SEES IT. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES PEARS. 








THE OLD MILL. 


N the light of the rising moon stands 
the old mill, its idle sails out- 
stretched, lonely, weird, and black 

against the stars, 

The windmill has fallen upon evil 
times. Since its neighbour, the steam- 
mill, was built its sails have become 
ragged, and rust has run down its sides ; 
the coats of paint that it used to have 
yearly are no more given, save perhaps 
in patches here and there. 

The miller’s hair was white with flour 
six days out of the week; but now it is 
white on the seventh also, and wrinkled 
with age is his face. Where are those 
seven sturdy sons? Gone out into the 
world—the world propelled by steam. 
Only one daughter is left, with whom 
he lives ; the others have gone out with 
their husbands—out into the world of 
steam. Still the old mill grinds, and 
creaks, and hisses, now and then, in its 
old familiar way. 

A thing of beauty, and somewhat 
majestic, it is almost a ship in its way ; 
and here, in the moonlight, at the top 
of the snow-covered hill, its isolation is 
emphasised, as is also its ghostliness, for 
it is a ghost—the ghost of a steam-killed 
soul. 


THE SHORE. 


The blinding blizzard has lifted its 
veil of biting sleet quite suddenly, as is 
its custom, and the whitened land is seen 
bleached and unreal, a flat stretch of marsh- 
land, which appears to float upon the sea 
like a ribbon of white velvet. 

“There’s something wrong with the 
‘land-fall.’” There are curses and 
prayers and screaming commands as the 
frost-bitten wretches haul in the ice- 
stiffened ropes, a cataract of ice dropping 
from the blocks aloft as the braces come 
home. 

“The Lord be praised that it ain’t a 
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lee shore,” says the skipper, as he hastens 
below to look at the chart. 

The barque is brought about within 
a couple of cable-lengths of the beach. 
There is no time for the helmsman to do 
the thing tidily; she has to have it, 
wallowing down a green hillside-—-a very 
watery hillside—and, spite his easing 
her, as she meets the following comber, 
spray flies over her topsails, and there 
is no dry man on the ship. 

“Tt might ’a’ been. worse,” says the 
bo’s’n. ‘We might have hit the Gun- 
fleet Sands instead of a ‘steep to’ beach.” 

“Tt might ’a’ been worse,” is a sailor’s 
consolation ; and the group of shivering 
mortals that have just rubbed shoulders 
with grim death are already inwardly 


noting the beauty of the scene—the 
lighthouse encrusted with snow, the 


lopping lumps of sea, and the whitened 
fields beyond—inwardly, mark you! A 
shell-back once said to the writer: 
“Sailors is all innards,” and there is 
much in the remark. 


THE VILLAGE. 

Christmas day! Evensong is over ere 
the sun has set. This for the convenience 
of those who live in the outlying farms. 
The straggling little crowd of dark-clad 
figures leaves the church. Some of the 
genial souls are gossiping near the lych- 
gate ; some are hastening to their homes ; 
others, ankle-deep in the pure snow, take a 
look at the grave of some dear departed 
one. 

The heavily laden sky is no longer 
grey, the glow of the hidden sun is warm- 
ing it. The woolly snow upon the road 
and that upon the roofs is turning blue, 
and its sharper edges float and fade into 
the surrounding tones with subtle har- 
mony. ‘The snow has melted from the 
trees and around the chimneys of the 
cottages. 

The younger folk are consumed with 
present happiness; and the elder folk, 
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taking their pleasures more sadly, are in 
thought traversing the twisted avenues of 
the past. 

Presently the little group of wor- 
shippers has gone, and the open space in 
front of the church is quiet; even the 


noisy choir-boys have done with their 
snowballing and gone off home. ‘There, 


from out the vestry door, the silhouette of 
the vicar crosses the square, not in the 
direction of the vicarage, but to the little 
cottage upon the outskirts of the village, 
where the stricken one is upon the bed of 
sickness. 

All is quiet in the village, the rooks are 
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village until the frost-covered stile tempts 
me to cross the rolling fields of unsullied 
white upward to the woods. 

What a complete transformation a few 
hours of snow brings with it! ‘The hedge- 
rows clustered with gems, those crystal 
festoons of bramble, and that intricate 
woof of bracken decked in nuptial splen- 
dour for 


The white bride coming down from heaven ! 


That shrivelled hemlock bears a whiter 

bloom than it did in summer-time and 

bejewelled are its dried-up russet stalks. 
The path is not discernible, but from 

















“The old mill is a ghost, the ghost of a steam-killed soul.” 


almost roosted upon the trees, and Christ- 
mas day is fading into Christmas night, 
and the stream runs under the little 
biidge. So time goes on, and Christmas 
comes and Christmas goes, but Christmas 
day is the day in the village. 


A WoopLaNnpD SNow SCENE. 


Where, keen against the walls of sapphire, 
The gleaming tree-bolls, ice-embossed, 
Hold up their chandeliers of frost. 

Whittier. 


The snow has ceased to fall. I leave 
the kindly shelter of the little cottage, and 
tread the rutted lane leading to the 


stile to stile my footprints in wavy lines 
are left behind, a scar upon abreast of 
alabaster purity. 

So on until the path dips into the wood, 
where are hung white curtains of delicate 
tracery as the finer tendrils drogp under 
their burden of whitest white. 

The almost deadly silence of the 
mantled fields gives place to soft sounds 
of falling snow, where the light wind 
loosens the flakes that fain would linger 
upon the boughs—the soft subtlety of 
snow falling upon snow ; and sometimes, 
when it strikes an uncovered patch of 
dried and curling leaves, it hisses and 
crackles, echoing loud by contrast. 
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The Christmas mail in the olden times 


On through the filmy curtained bowers 
until the sound of water tumbling over 
mossy, ice-encrusted rocks is heard—the 
song of the brook. 

A squirrel rattles up a tree-bole, and is 
lost among the branches from where the 
disturbed snow falls upon me. 

The homely crow is cawing, and the 
effervescent song of sweeter voices floats 
upon the air, 

The farm in the valley, with all its 
wholesome noises: the jolting cart, the 
whistling boy, the lowing cattle, the bleat- 
ing sheep, the healthy lass singing her 
way from the milking-stall, and the rooster’s 
crow, which with its answering challenge 
from afar, comes floating upon the crisp 
air. 

The woodman’s axe is heard away and 
away through the woods; and thither I 
bend my steps, for Ben the woodman is 
a simple soul, seared and genial. The 
luncheon hour is near; from out our 
pockets we take the simple fare, and, 
seated upon the fallen tree, we eat, and 
talk the simple talk, exchanging those 
practical ideas that mean so much to 
my lined and whitened friend, the wood- 


man. 





THE Express. 


The bleat of the sheep in the field by 
the railway is the only sound that has not 
been muffled by the snow. ‘The lights of 
the distant town and the little station are 
twinkling pin-points of the rawest yellow. 
The sky is luminous, like the inside of 
a pearly shell suspended over the bare 
landscape. The fallen snow upon the 
fields is turned in this light to tenderest 
dove-colour, and where it has slid down 
the embankment it has exposed a harmo- 
nious mosaic of pale fawn-coloured, weary, 
winter grass. ‘The railway fence stands 
out in black severity, as do the telegraph 
poles. 

In the distance is heard, at first very 
faintly, a gradually increasing rumble, as 
though the spirit of revolution had seized 
a crowd whose increasing madness was 
being made manifest by some wild battle- 
cry. Suddenly a shriek, as though some- 
thing were in awful agony and this the 
prolonged death-cry. Then a snake-like 
line of glittering light is seen beyond the 
station, through which it finally bursts; and 
I know it is the express, the mighty engine 
belching steam from its ridiculous little 
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funnel, steam which is lit up by the pink 
glow from the furnace, until there is left 
behind a swirling film of delicate grey, 
whirling and fading until it vanishes 
altogether across the snow, 

Rattle and smash and grind and shriek! 
No wonder the frightened sheep move 
away from it, this rushing monster with 
its snake-like tail and glittering sides. 

Fast as it goes we notice there is no snow 
upon it; only an hour ago it was passing 
through country sixty miles away, where 
the white mantle had not been spread. 
As the train passes, we see the passengers 
dining in comfort, no thought given to the 
twisted metal or the unnoticed signal that 
might send them crashing into eternity. 

On it goes, taking with it its howling, 
rushing devil-cries ; and as it goes I think 
of the olden times, traces of which remain 
in the town over there, where the coaches 
were wont to change their teams at the 
Post Boy Inn by the Great North Road, 
where the passengers would alight to 
warm themselves in the ingle nook in the 
bar-parlour ; of the eloping lovers and 
their angry pursuers ; of the liveried love- 
affairs of the parlour-maids snatched en 
route by the post-boys of private chaises 
and others ; of the coach delayed in some 
snow-drift ; of the Bow Street runners ; of 
the portly ruddy-faced coach driver and 


the little boy sitting next him on the box- 
seat, listening with hair on end to tales 
of highwaymen,—I think of all this, its 
romance, its discomfort, and its geniality, 
and I compare it with these modern days 
of travel, where comfort is the only thing 
one will get, where is no romance and 
little geniality ; and I ask myself which age 
I would prefer to have lived in, but the 
question remains unanswered. 

The express is out of sight and hear- 
ing as I thread my way through the flock 
of now tranquil sheep towards the little 
town. 


THE POSTMAN. 


Crunch, crunch, crunch! The number 
upon his coat-collar is One-Six-Something- 
P., and thus he is known at St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand. Crunch, crunch, crunch ! that 
is the sound of his footsteps, and thus he 
is known by every one in his district, from 
the Squire to the village cobbler. Owd 
Joe the postman ! 

He it is who hands the pretty maid 
her greeting ; and with downcast eyes he 
hands the black-bordered envelope that 
carries with it woe. 

To-day is Christmas day. The sun is 
shining upon the snow, and all is bright. 
Children run to meet him, and the 
elders are by the door, for he is weighed 
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‘*There is left behind a swirling film of delicate grey, whirling and fading until it vanishes 
altogether across the snow.” 
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down with gifts and scented Christmas 
cards. A veritable Father Christmas, with 
G.P.O. on his cap. 

“Here ye are, me little lass! I do believe 
there’s a dolly in that box, an’ it’s from 
yer Uncle George ; I know his hand as 
well as most.” And little Yellow Curls 
runs into the house with her parcel in high 
glee. 

On he goes, his footprints traced from 
door to door, leaving happiness behind 
him, until the open road, with its blue 
shadows on blinding white, is before him. 
Here he strides along until the farm-gate, 
with its little box, is reached, and waiting 
there for the postman are the farmer, his 
rosy wife and children, and the pink- 
gowned maid-of-all-work. 

““There’s one for t’ master, two for 
t? missis, one for t’ wench, an’ a lot o’ 
things for t’childer,” says old Joe, as he 
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and 
with a hearty “ Merry Christmas!” he is 
on his way, to the Hall. 

Just as excited as the children of the 
cottage folk, the Hall emptied of its little 
ones, pell-mell they come up the drive to 


doles out his parcels and letters; 


meet old Joe. With a twinkle in his eye 
he greets the merry mob, saying : “ There’s 
nowt for any o’ ye, ’cept t’ Squire.” Then 
the merry mob besets him, and, collaring 
his bags, they scamper off to where the 
Squire stands. “ Robbin’ the Royal Mail, 
I calls it, Squire, eh ?” 

“You're right, Joe; but away you go 
into the kitchen, and make yourself at 
home, you old bachelor, only mind the 
mistletoe as you go in!” 

Joe will proudly tell you that every 
Christmas dinner he has _ had for twenty 
years past, he has had up at the Hall. 
That is One-Six-Something-P. 
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“With a hearty ‘Merry Christmas !’ 





the postman is on his way to the Hall.” 
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Chree Christmas Carols. 


Wusic by Alicia A. Peedham. 


DRAWINGS BY HERBERT COLR. 








Cop yright 1998 by Alicia Adélaide Needham. 
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Chree Christmas Carols. 
God Bless the Master of this house. 


WORDS OF Music BY 
AN OLD SONG. ALICIA A, NEEDHAM. 
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kins -men That dweli both far and near! I wish you a mer-ry, mer-ry 
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Christ-mas, And a hip- py New Year! I wish you a mer-ry, mer-ry 
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Christmas, And a hap-py New Year! I wish you a mer-ry, mer-ry Christmas, And a 
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“*i have no time to waste,'” said Giulietta. 




















































PROEM. 


HE Spirit of Progress, returning 
from a tour over the world, rested 
for a moment beside the Spirit of 

Unselfishness. 

““ Where do you hide yourself?” he 
asked. “In my survey of civilisation I 
scarcely heard the beating of your wings. 
It seems to me that as my kingdom expands, 
yours contracts. I have learned now only 
to look for you at your special festival —the 
feast of Noél.” 

The Spirit of Unselfishness smiled. 
“ My Kingdom is wider than you think ; 
I have often been nearer to you than you 
imagined. Come with me, and I will 
show you that wherever men live and 
love every day may be for me a Feast of 
Noél.” 


Benedetto sat in his shop, smoking the 
inevitable cigarette, reading the inevitable 
Giornale. 

It was a little low-browed shop on the 
fondamenta which ran by the Grand Canal 
for a few hundred yards from the Rialto, 
whose marble span and fretted arches 
gleamed against a blue sky where gulls 
wheeled and fluttered. The water danced 


and sparkled, green in its shadows and 
reflections, and Benedetto looked on the 
scene with a smile of approval, as he had 
done every morning for the past thirty 
years. 

“lhe good God inspired men to build 
many cities, but Venice is the flower of 
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them all!” Thus Benedetto, who had 
scarcely, if ever, been even on the main- 
land. He looked around him. 

On low-hanging shelves in the window, 
on shelves let into the wall behind him, 
stood his stock of Venetian glass—gleam- 
ing rainbow-tinted as bubbles in sun- 
light—flawed, it is true, for he only sold 
what had been rejected by the factories 
as not being absolutely perfect, but very 
beautiful for all that. 

Quaintly - shaped, slender - stemmed— 
vase, goblet, bowl or beaker, with golden 
fantasy of twisted sea-horse, or clasping 
dragon for foot or handle—they glistened 
in the sunshine, or shone with a faint 
radiance from the wall in tones of the 
rose of dawn, the milky blue of opals, 
the clear green of water, the purity of 
crystal itself, exquisite, hyaline, prismatic. 
One perfect piece was there, throned on 
the centre shelf on a square of pink- 
veined marble. It was a crystal chalice, 
with stem and handles of twisted gold. 
It was not for sale—no! Benedetto put 
such a fabulous price upon it that the 
English and American customers laughed 
and shrugged their shoulders as they went 
away. He did not wish to sell it. 

“T must have one perfect thing in my 
shop,” he used to say, “though few but I 
would know the others were imperfect. 
I am an artist—a poet—though I cannot 
express myself like the painting and 
singing signori. I keep an open mind 
too. Gia, it does not take long for an 
idea to enter it! -That is the philosophy 
of life, my young friend. Keep thy mind 
open, and offer hospitality to all new 
ideas.” This piece of advice was addressed 
to Nicolo Dalzio, a youth from the 
fabbrica, who now entered carrying under 
his arm a basketful of little gaily coloured 
liqueur-glasses, 
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“But if they betray thy hospitality ?” 
submitted Nicolo, a dark, slender boy 
with burning eyes. 

“Then they are traitors and must be 
turned out instantly,” answered Benedetto, 
taking the basket from him, and placing 
the liqueur-glasses_ carefully in the 
window. 

3enedetto was a mountain of a man, 
with fat hands, and two double chins; 
but he had a deftness of touch which a 
woman might have envied. 

Nicolo pushed aside a great soft pile of 
the dried seaweed which Benedetto used 
for packing his delicate wares, and swung 
himself on to the counter. He rolled 
and lit a cigarette with nervous, trembling 
fingers. 

“What if they will not go?” he said, 
half under his breath. 

‘** Ah, that is where the true wisdom of 
life comes in. ‘Thou must be stronger 
than the ideas. Me! I am a strong 
man—no idea could master me.” 

“Who can master a thought? It 
creeps in unawares and stings thee like 
a serpent before thou knowest it hath 
come,” 


“Zitto! Zitto! This is wild talk! 
What thought has mastered _ thee, 


amico?” 

“The thought of murder,” whispered 
Nicolo between his teeth. He looked 
with furtive eyes round the little shop, 
as if the words had forced themselves out 
against his will, and he sought escape — 
heedless of the cigarette between his 
fingers until it burned them. “ AZaladetto/ 
It burns like that!” he cried. 

Benedetto, the philosopher, lifted his 
great bulk from the straw chair in which 
he sat behind the counter, and laid a 
compelling hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“What burns, Nicolo mio? Tell me 
all.” 

Nicolo turned and fixed his eyes on the 
older man’s face, pouring forth a torrent of 
passionate, incoherent words. 

“It is Giulietta! I love her with a 
love that consumes me to the heart, that 
burns my nights and eats my days. If 
I do not get her I shall die soon. I know 
it. Look! I am wasting. I cannot 
eat, I cannot drink. My limbs tremble. 
The beating of my heart suffocates me 
when I see her. I am consumed as with 
a flame.” He paused for breath. 

** And she ?” 

He threw out his arms with a despairing 
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gesture. “She? She is a child, and like 
all children knows no better than to play 
with fire. The smallest spark may light a 
furnace that many waters cannot quench. 
I do not understand women. Sometimes 
I think she despises me; sometimes I 
think she is not altogether indifferent. 
She laughs at me and mocks me, and 
then, when she thinks I am not looking, 
she glances out of the corner of her eye 
to see how I take it.” 

“What, then, of this foolish talk? 
wouldst not murder her for that ?” 

“ Murder Giulietia? I could kill thee, 
Benedetto, for the word. No; it is old 
Matteo, who has cast eyes of longing at 
her, and whom her mother—a bad one, 
that—wishes her to marry.” 

“But why? He is dry and withered 
as a sucked orange.” 

‘“*He has money,” said Nicolo gloomily. 
“And Monna Rosa would sell her grand- 
mother to the devil for a so/do.” 

“Softly, softly, amico. She 
bad as that. Thou art young, 
Giulietta. Wait a little. Fires 
and wastings cease.” 

“With death, of a certainty.” 

“Enough of that,” said Benedetto 
sternly. ‘It is well that the powers of 
life and death are in less foolish hands 
than thine. Thou dost not even know if 
Giulietta loves thee. Find that out first, 
and then I would advise thee to talk to 
Matteo. Reason with him calmly—tell 
him that youth must to youth---counsel 
him to take a maturer bride, and leave 
Giulietta to thee.” 

Nicolo’s face cleared. ‘‘ Philosophy is 
of some use, after all, though it be cold 
as marble. I will take thine advice, and 
tell thee the result. Thou hast a good 
heart, my philosopher.” 

He leaped off the counter and went to 
the door, but stopped on the threshold 
and turned back. “Of a truth I had 
almost forgotten. These are the designs 
I promised thee.” He took a roll of paper 
from his pocket and spread it out upon 
the counter. 

Benedetto bent forward eagerly. “ Ah, 
the designs for Mariana’s angel,” he 
said, a tender inflection creeping into his 
voice. 

This was Benedetto’s great ambition— 
to erect over the grave of his wife a 
wonderful marble tomb, crowned with a 
triumphing angel. For this he had saved 
and scraped ; for this he had earned the 
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reputation of having a closed hand with 
his soldi—but he did not care. He had 
neither child nor relative, and when the 
time came for him to join his Mariana, he 
would lie beside her under the marble 
monument, and the angel should watch 
over them both until the Day of Judg- 
ment, 

The touch of twenty-five years had 
healed his wound: Mariana was to him 
now but a sweet and tender memory, and 
the hope of saving for what he always 
called “‘ Mariana’s angel” gave a zest and 
meaning to his life. 

Nicolo pointed out the beauties of each 
design with an artist’s pride: one angel 
had arms outstretched, one hands uplifted; 
but the one which Benedetto preferred 
was blowing a challenging trumpet towards 
the sky. He hung entranced over it. 

“This! this is Mariana’s angel. 
This and no other. See thou, my little 
Nicolo, how much would this one cost ?” 

Nicolo considered. “If it were of 
white Carrara it could be done for—say 
four to five hundred Zire.” 

Benedetto’s face fell. ‘‘ That isa sum,” 
he returned gravely—‘‘ ma che, a sum! 
How is one to make it out of glass, a 
soldo here and a so/do there?” ‘Then his 
lines relaxed, and he laughed. ‘“ Per 
Bacco, ’tisadrollidea. An angel of glass! 
My Mariana’s angel, though of best 
Carrara, to be made out of glass.” His 
fat sides shook. “ lama man of humour 
—no?” 

“Thou art a mountain of philosophy,” 
said Nicolo, restored to temporary sanity, 
and folding up his paper. 

“No, no. Leave it there, and let me 
feast my eyes upon my angel of glass. 
‘There is a new idea for thee, which flew 
at once into my open mind! ” 

Nicolo, turned again to go. 
reason with that withered leaf. 
yet shake him from his tree of life. Ga, 
thou seest I am a man of humour and 
ideas as well as another.” 

“The conceit of youth,” murmured 
Benedetto as he went. “Where is the 
modesty that we were taught to practise ? ” 

He put the drawings carefully away, 
and taking a cloth began to dust the 
crystal chalice, which in some subtle 
undefinable way he always associated with 
the dead Mariana. Perhaps it was an 
intangible linking of his one perfect 
possession with what had been for five 
happy years the joy of his life, the very 
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breath of his nostrils. He had never 
thought of filling her place: to honour 
her memory with a tomb that should be 
the enyy and admiration of all Venice was 
ambition enough to pack his life with 
interest. No banks for him: he added 
soldo to soldo until he had enough to make 
one “ra—lira to lira until they were 
transmutable to gold—gold piece to gold 
piece until the hoard, which he kept in 
one of Mariana’s gaily striped stockings, 
now reached the respectable sum of nearly 
four hundred “re. 

He burst into unmelod‘ous song as he 
replaced the chalice on its pedestal, and 
dusted the green and ruby gold-splashed 
liqueur-glasses. A shadow on the thresh- 
old made him look up. 

* Aha! it is thou, pretty one. 
and give an account of thyself.” 

“What shall I say?” asked Giulietta, 
entering. She was a pretty girl of the 
usual Venetian type, with quantities of 
soft dark hair piled high on her head and 
fastened with big coral pins. Coral ear- 
rings swung in her ears, and a string of 
coral beads was twisted round her neck. 
On her arm she carried a basket filled 
with spicy carnations—pink, scarlet, and 
sulphur-yellow, whose challenging masses 
of colour made the glimmering opalescence 
of the glass pale by contrast. 

“That thy dark eyes shoot arrows 
which wound desperately,” suggested 
Benedetto, who had a liking for the girl, 
because something about the turn of her 
head and the curve of her soft cheek 
reminded him of Mariana. 

** Gia, what wounding ! 

Benedetto shook his head. 
Nicolo - 

‘That boy!” 

“Thou hast turned him into a man, 
carina. ‘Then old Matteo, dried fig that 
he is; and the saints know who else! 
Thou hast no heart!” 

The girl laughed saucily, and tossed 
her head. “I have a heart, of a certainty, 
but it is a cabbage heart. I give a leaf to 
this one and a leaf to that one, but I keep 
the core for myself.” 

** And what of poor Nicolo ?” 

“T have no time to waste. I must 
hasten to the Piazza to sell my flowers to 
the forestieri.” 

She ran off laughing, but Benedetto 
noticed that she blushed at his words. 

The little shop was filled with the warm 
scent of the carnations. ‘The gay awnings 
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on the other side of the canal threw 
bright reflections in the water, across 
which gondolas skimmed and set them 
quivering : fussy little steamers puffed from 
pier to pier. 

A rustle of silk, and two English ladies 
entered the shop. ‘The day’s work had 
begun. 


In the evening Benedetto took his 

straw chair and sat outside his door. ‘The 
fires of sunset were fading in the sky, 
where a star or two now winked. In the 
green east hung a:slender crescent moon. 
The water .was still, except where the 
passing gondolas furrowed it into long 
glassy ripples. Bats fluttered, and from a 
distance came the sound of a bell striking 
the hour. 
: Benedetto felt soothed and happy. He 
would go presently to his favourite wine- 
shop for a glass of sour wine and a game 
of dominoes. Meanwhile, it was pleasant 
to sit there and hear the homely noises of 
the fondamenta—the tinkle and frizzle and 
clatter of his neighbours’ suppers—the 
shrill laughter of children, the high hum- 
ming of a mandoline. 

Suddenly down the fondamenta came the 
sound of hurried steps heralding Nicolo. 

* Ohime, this love!” sighed Benedetto, 
when he saw the boy’s white face and 
burning eyes. ‘“ What fortune, amico?” 

“The worst of fortune,” Nicolo cried, 
dashing his hat frantically upon the 
ground. ‘TI went to that old serpent. I 
reasoned with him. I was as mild as a 





babe newborn—oh, curse him! May the 
flesh wither on his bones! May his thin 
blood be turned to water! May . 


“ Zitto! Zitto/ WDost want the police 
to arrest thee as a brawler ?” 

Nicolo shook off his detaining hand. 
* Of a certainty 

Benedetto shrugged his fat shoulders 
and rose with a resigned air. “If thou 
must, then, come inside. Pick up thy 
hat, bring in my chair. I do not want 
the bats to nest in it.” 

He led the way to a tiny room behind 
the shop, where he slept and ate his frugal 
meals. 

“Now tell me all. 
reason with Matteo? 
serpent, or a sucked orange ? 
be calm !” 

“Tt is easy to philosophise over the 
troubles of others,” cried Nicolo bitterly. 
“No, I did not begin by calling him 
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names, but I ended that way. He knows 
now what one Venetian thinks of him, 
saints be praised. First I was soft as 
butter. I reasoned with him as gently as 
even thou couldst have done, Benedetto. 
I told him it was an iniquity to think that 
an ancient like himself, who ought to be 
making his soul, should contemplate 
marriage ; that he would commit a sin in 
so doing, that Giulietta’s mother was even 
worse than he to think of such a thing, 
that they were no better than slave-dealers 
of Constantinople—oh, I was calm and 
mild as an angel, I promise thee, though 
rage burned in my heart and my fingers 
trembled to be at his throat.” 

“Was he moved by thy gentle argu- 
ments, my Nicolo?” 

“He laughed at me. He said his 
marriage was his own concern—curses light 


_upon him like a flock of foul birds! Then 


I went in a madness; I know not what I 
did or said—save that I told him what I 
thought of him—till I found myself out- 
side his house with the door locked behind 


me. He has a strength, the old devil! 
It is all over, Benedetto. Either the 


canal for me, or a knife between the ribs 
for him.” 

Benedetto reflected for a moment. 
“ A foolish alternative,” he said at length. 

He looked at the boy. Verily, for the 
moment the light of reason seemed to 
have fled from his eyes. It was useless 
toargue with him. “Tell methis. ‘Thou 
earnest a fair wage? ‘Thou couldst keep 
a wife ?” 

“As well as 
sullenly. 

The fires of rage appeared to have 
burned themselves out, ieaving behind 
a smouldering despair. 

“Then I will go to Giulietta’s mother 
and see what I can do.” He looked for 
a brightening of the dark face, but none 
came. “Thou knowest, amico, that I 
am very persuasive. In all modesty I 
say that few can withstand me when 
I choose.” 

“An angel out of heaven could not 
change her now,” said Nicolo gloomily. 
‘Matteo is to give her two hundred /ire 
on the wedding-day—not that there w7// be 
a wedding-day for him.” 

“Softly, softly. He must be rich as the 
Jews.” 

“He has been saving for years, while 
I—I have only enough to buy the sauce- 
pans.” 


another,” said Nicolo 




















“He who sleeps catches no _ fish,” 
quoted Benedetto slowly. A new idea 
had flown to his open mind, but contrary 
to his creed he closed the doors against 
it. ‘lo his uneasy subconsciousness it 
seemed that he could hear the persistent 
beating of its wings. 

“It is easy for the 
flashed Nicolo. ‘They have neither cat 
nor child. I spent my nest-egg on corals 
for Giulietta for the festa.” 

“The more fool thou grunted 
Benedetto. His vigilance relaxing for 
a moment, the idea found a chink, and 
having effected an entrance proceeded to 
make itself quite at home. It became 
persuasive—finally irresistible. “It is a 
mistake to be a man of good heart and 
overflowing kindliness,” he burst out 
suddenly. “It is a misfortune to have 
brains and a ready application. It is 
a veritable calamity to possess the power 
of putting two and two together without 
owning that fertility in argument which 
would persuade one that they made 
five !” 

“Eh ?” queried Nicolo stupidly. He 
did not know what to make of this 
outburst. 

“Go thy ways, amico,” said Benedetto, 
calming suddenly. “I will see Rosa 
Marioni. I am in the vein to-night. I 
feel that I could argue five feet on a cat ! 
Go home and sleep. ‘The sun will shine 
again to-morrow.” 

“The moments go with leaden stock- 
ings,” said Nicolo. “Sleep has forsaken 
me these many nights. I will walk till 
I am wearied out.” 

“That would be well. Leave me now, 
amico. I must prepare my—arguments.” 
A wry smile twisted his lips, but it was 
too dark for Nicolo to notice. 

Half an hour later Benedetto, with his 
cloak flung over his shoulder, knocked 
at the door of the room where Giulietta 
and her mother lived. It was in a high 
house in the Calle Agnese, close and 
stuffy to-night. 

He entered to a hurried Avanti! from 
within. Rosa Marioni had once been 
beautiful, but her face was lined and 
avaricious now. 

“What brings thee, Benedetto?” she 
asked, after a greeting. “There are two 
Sundays in a week when thou comest 
hither.” 

Benedetto still panted from the ascent. 
“A man of weight like me cannot 
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mount thy stairs often, Monna Rosa. 
I should say it is for the pleasure of thy 
conversation I came here, but I am no 
courtier. The saints know I am a 
modest man, and realise my limitations. 
I will not linger by the doorstep, but go 
straight to the well. I came to speak 
to thee of the marriage of thy daughter 
Giulietta with ‘ 

“With Matteo Abranti.” 

“ Not so—with Nicolo Dalzio.” 

Monna_ Rosa shook her head and 
smiled. “The clever Benedetto has been 
misinformed,” she said. ‘There is no 
mention of that foolish young Nicolo, 
Giulietta is betrothed to a man of riper 
years——” 

“ And longer purse,” put in Benedetto 
slyly. 

“That may well be,” said Monna Rosa, 
casting a shrewd glance at him. 

“The girl’s heart is not in it. 
she loves Nicolo.” 

“A fig for love! What has that to do 
with it? In a year’s time it is all the 
same to a girl what husband she _ has. 
Why not one as well as another ?” 

“Why not, indeed, if the one be 
Nicolo ?” 

“Or the other Matteo.” 

The lamp smoked. Monna Rosa leant 
over to turn it down. - 

All at once the room became intolerable 
to Benedetto: the mingled fumes of oil 
and garlic, with which the place reeked, 
almost stifled him. He longed to end the 
affair and be gone. 

“ Youth should go to youth,” he said— 
“to maturity the mature.” 

Monna Rosa shot a sly look at him. 
“Art thou coming wooing on thine own 
behalf, Benedetto ? ” 

He rose, alarmed, and moved _back- 
wards. Not even to save Giulietta from 
bondage, and Nicolo from the double sin 
of murder and suicide, could he do this 
thing. 

“T had no thought of myself, I assure 
thee,” he said hastily. “It is for two 
children who love and would wed that 
I plead.” 

“Thou carriest water to the sea, then,” 
answered Rosa firmly. “ Nothing can 
change my mind.” 

** Nothing ?” he queried softly. 

She looked at him, hesitated, opened 
her lips as if to speak, and closed them 
again. His soul sickened at the flame 
of greed which lit up her dark eyes. 
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“Matteo used a golden argument to 
persuade thee—no ?” 

Monna Rosa looked down at the fringe 
of her shawl and played with it. ‘Times 
are hard and Iam poor. ‘Ihree hundred 
Zire is three hundred Z7re.” 

“Thou liest. I know of a truth Matteo 
only offered two hundred.” 

“ And canst thou better it ?” she cried, 
looking up eagerly and unashamed. 

‘“*T will give thee three hundred /7ve on 
the day Nicolo marries Giulictta.” 

She shook her head. “ ‘That will not 
do. I must have it now. How do I 
know what would happen ?” 

“Can I trust thee ?” 

“T will swear on the crucifix—I will 
sign a paper. I will give thee what 
guarantee thou desirest.” She guessed 
that he must have brought the money 
with him, and she would have promised 
anything rather than that it should escape 
her grasp. “Give it to me now—now, 
that I may feast my eyes upon the good 
gold before I sleep.” 

Benedetto produced a paper which he 
had prepared. With trembling hands 
she brought forth a battered ink-bottle and 
rusty pen, and signed a laborious ‘ Rosa 
Marioni.” ‘Then from beneath his cloak 
Benedetto drew a gaily-striped stocking 
filled to bulging, and gravely counted out 
the sum he had promised. Only the 
little foot of the stocking was full when 
he had finished. He tied a knot in it 
and returned it to his pocket. At the 
door he looked back. Monna Rosa was 
on her knees by the table, touching, 
clasping, gloating over the piles of imeney. 
He hastened away. 

The cool night air was sweet as a 
caress, but his heart was heavy. The 
cherished dream of his life had vanished. 
Mariana’s angel had melted as mist before 
the sun. He felt twenty years older. 


He touched the stocking in his pocket 
and patted it. 

“Tt is as thou wouldst have wished, 
beloved, but ofzmé, it was hard to barter 
thine angel to that daughter of Judas!” 
he murmured. 


**T will keep some fot 
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masses for my soul, and give the rest to 
those children to buy pots and pans 
with.” 

He came to his shop. In all the 
agitation of the evening he had forgotten 
to put up the shutters, and the rays of the 
lamp outside fell full upon the crystal 
chalice, touching its twisted gold handles 
to a pale radiance. ‘Ihere was a subdued 
gleam and shimmer from the shelves 
where the glass goblets and vases caught 
the light. 

He unlocked the door and entered. A 
sudden thought struck him. 

With reverent touch he took the chalice 
down and placed it on the counter; then 
from a fat rush-covered flagon of Chianti 
he poured a brimming measure into it. 
The lamplight struck ruby sparkles from 
the wine as he held the cup aloft. 

“Tt is well to be a philosopher: see, 
my hand does not tremble,” he said to 
himself—the slow tears of age flowing 
unheeded down his cheeks. 

“T drink to thee, Mariana mza. I drink: 
to the only monument I can give thee. 
Better a little warm human_ happiness 
than the most magnificent tomb of cold 
marble. Repose to thy soul, my best 
beloved, and may we soon be together 
again |” 

He drank, drained the chalice, 
shattered it against the counter. 

Then, with a touch of prose, he swept 
the gold and crystalline fragments into 
the Giornale which he had been read- 
ing that morning, and went with them to 
the water’s edge. 

He paused fora moment. It was very 
still: no sound but the lapping of the 
water at his feet ; no stir but the gliding 
of gondolas, whose lamps gleamed like 
yellow fireflies through the velvet dusk. 
He shook the shivered remnants into the 
canal in a little sparkling shower. 

A curious neighbour, passing, tapped 
him upon the shoulder and asked him 
what he did. 

“T am burying an angel, amico,” 
Benedetto returned, with an odd little 
laugh —“‘ bag 


and 


an angel of glass! 
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Pater, handing Mother a seeds- 
man’s catalogue. 

“Try what ?” asked Mother. 

“An Jmpus Domesticus, dear.” 

“It sounds like another name _ for 
Algernon,” said Mother pleasantly. 

Algernon, their only son, was a spoilt six. 

“You are always thinking of Algernon,” 
said Pater, with a superior smile. “The 
Impus Domesticus happens to be an 
orchid.” 

“Orchid is as orchid does,” replied 
Mother; ‘fall [ say is that the name 
reminds me of Algernon.” 

Pater sighed. Although they lived in 
a town they had a garden, and Pater loved 
his garden, so did Mother, so also did 
Algernon. But they each loved it in a 
different way. Pater loved to sow seeds 
in it and dig and work in it, and 
sit at home in winter evenings plan- 
ning out its future. Mother loved to 
watch the plants grow and tie the carna- 
tions to long sticks to help them, for 
Mother always loved helping people. 
Little Algernon loved pulling up plants 
and cutting off their poor little heads with 
a stick, and running over the beds and 
hiding under the bushes and making 
believe the big sunflower was a Giant and 
he was Jack the Giant-killer. 

Pater said little Algernon < 
harm to a garden than seven hens, five 
blackbirds, an Airedale terrier and a 
family of rabbits. Mother said it “was 


| THINK I shall try one,” said 
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his nature to,” but that when he grew 
older she would teach him botany. 
Pater said there was a lot of botany in a 
birch tree, and he planted one in a south 
aspect and watched it grow with pleasure. 

One day Nurse and Algernon went for 
a walk in the Park. Algernon carried the 
little walking-stick his fond mother had 
given him on his birthday. 

There was a flower-walk in the Park. 
You walked round and round it. A rose 
hung on a tree just inside the railings. 
It was an only rose, like Algernon, and 
looked pert and self-satisfied. It seemed 
to laugh at Algernon. The first time 
Algernon passed it he clutched at his 
stick, but Nurse was looking and he 
couldn’t. ‘The second time he passed it 
no one was looking, but Algernon felt 
good, so he put his stick in his left hand 
and walked by with his eyes shut and 
didn’t. The third time he passed he 
meant to do the same, but the silly rose 
seem to say to him “You daren’t.” So 
with a whirl of his little stick and one 
downward slash off came his head—and 
then he had done it. 

For the park-keeper came strolling up 
in a gold lace coat and tall hat, shaking a 
big stick at him in anger. 

Algernon fled howling to his nurse. 

e park-keeper followed on his slow- 
, .d gear. He was a dignified man. 
Little Algernon, his head buried in Nurse’s 
apron, could hear him coming by the 
squeak of his boots. 
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“The park-keeper followed on his slow-speed gear.” 


“ He will get locked up one of these 
days,” said the park-keeper in the bass 
voice of fate. 

“‘T have told him so many times,” said 
Nurse apologetically. 

“ Keep him out of mischief, then,” said 
the park-keeper, taking down his name 
and address, 

“You. try it 
“ Here he is.” 

Algernon squealed and kicked. 

But the park-keeper only shut his book 
with a snap, and shaking his head, walked 
away. He had an Algernon of his own, 
named Bobby, and the Corporation only 
gave him thirty shillings a week and his 
uniform. It wasn’t part of his job to take 
over little Algernon. 

There was trouble over that rose. 
Algernon had a dry-bread tea and retired 
very early to bed, and was _ thankful 
to a piano-organ that came and played 
outside his window. ‘The little stick was 
taken away. When the park-keeper came 
to see Pater about it, Pater had to give 
him five shillings to buy a new rose before 
he would go away. 

When they went into the country for 
their holidays, Algernon was much happier. 
He had his walking-stick back, and when 
he knocked off the heads of the ox-eye 
daisies in the fields, or chopped down a 
foxglove in the hedge, or slashed away 
at those big umbrella flowers that grow 
in the corners of the woods no one seemed 
to mind. 


said Nurse, laughing. 


” 
’ 


Tield flowers feel these things just as 
much as their garden brothers and sisters. 
3ut there is no park-keeper in the country, 
No one told Algernon that although 
primroses and cowslips and daffodils like 
being plucked carefully and taken into 
the house and put in pretty vases where 
they can sit up to late dinner and see the 
world, and although daisies are honoured 
to be made’ into chains and hung round 
the necks of good little girls, yet that is 
altogether different from being pulled up 
by the roots or cut down and left to die 
in the sun. 

But Algernon was soon to find out 
what the poor flowers thought of him, 
and this is how it happened. 

Nurse had taken her sewing to a shady 
corner of a big field. Algernon and his 
little walking-stick had the rest of the 
field to themselves, except for the lower 
end by the stream, where two red cows 
munched their grass so fiercely that 
Algernon dared not go near them. 

Algernon was playing at being a park- 
keeper, and making believe the flowers 
were naughty little boys. When he told 
them to run away home, and they didn’t, 
he cut their heads off. I don’t know how 
many thistles and buttercups and nettles 
he finished off. 

““Why aren’t you at school to-day?” 
he shouted gruffly to a group of dandelions 
at the top of the hill. 

He had often heard the park-keeper say 
that. 

















“Don’t answer me back,” he cried. 
“ Do you know who I am?” 

Of course the Dandelions never said a 
word. 

“Out you go, then,” shouted Algernon, 
striding along to the poor Dandelions, 
flourishing his stick. 

The poor Dandelions never moved. 

Algernon, full of a park-keeper’s anger 
at this impudent conduct, raised his stick 
to strike them, when his foot slipped and 
he fell at full length on the grass. 

Before he could pick himself up he 
heard a great roaring of angry Dandelions, 
They seemed to spring out of their stalks, 
and waving their leaves savagely in the 
air, they fell upon him in fury. Algernon 
felt he was shrinking, but the Dandelions 
grew bigger and bigger. In vain he 
rolled away from them down the hill, 
howling for Nurse. A crowd of Dandelions 
were after him now, Nettles were spring- 
ing at him like kangaroos, and big Thistles 
came thundering over the fields to prick 
him and scratch him; even the Daisies 
and Buttercups pinched his arms and 
legs as he wriggled and rolled down to 
the bottom of the slope. Here he could 
go no farther. 

“ Let me get at him,” said a big Thistle 
with a bandage round his neck. “I'll 
settle him.” 

Algernon remembered that 
Thistle, for his head would 
not come off and he had 
left it hanging. 

“You had better not hurt my 
him,” said the gentle voice Co 
of a young Honeysuckle in Sis 
the hedge above, “the Queen ““ZFZ? : 
will be angry. Send him to WS\ 
the City.” 

“Right,” shouted the 
Dandelions, “the City of 
Flowers—send him to the 
City.” 

“ Bring a sack,” called out 
a Foxglove. 

A sack was brought and 
Algernon hustled into it, the 
Thistle and a few-old Nettles 
making themselves very 
useful in hurrying up Alger- 
non’s movements. 

Théy were near the stream 
anda Weeping Willow leaned 
over a deep pool. He cried 
over Algernon’s fate, but no 
one heeded him. As the 
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Thistle said, he was always snivelling 
about something. 

“ You lend a hand, old fellow my lad,” 
cried the Dandelion to the Weeping 
Willow. 

The Willow stretched out a branch, 
caught hold of the sack, and swinging it 
gently over the deep pool, dropped it in 
with a dull splash. 

There was a shout of triumph from 
the bank, but the Willow wept tears of 
sorrow for hours, for he had a kind 
heart and was thinking of Algernon’s 
mother. 

Algernon lay still at the bottom of the 
pool wondering what would happen next. 
Very soon he felt something wriggling 
near the sack. It was an Eel postman. 

“More parcel post,” said the Eel 
wearily. “Where is this for? Oh, 
Central Police Office, City of Flowers. 
That’s not far, anyhow.” 

He put the sack on his back and 
wriggled up the bed of the stream. 
Coming to a door in a rock, he rang the 
bell, and when the door opened, handed 
in the sack. 

The sack was seized by several willing 
hands, and Algernon shaken out of it. 
A large number of yellow Daffodils, as 
big as he was, set him on his feet. ‘The 
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“*Llet me get at him,' said a big Thistle.” 
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“Coming to a door in a rock, he rang the bell.” 


Dandelions were there, and the Thistles 
and Nettles too. 

The Daffodils were evidently soldiers, 
for when a Tulip rode up on a prancing 
Horse-Chestnut, they all saluted him. 

“What have you there?” asked the 
Tulip. 

“A wild boy, Captain,” answered the 
Daffodils. 

“ March him to the palace, then,” cried 
the Captain. 

It was a long, dusty walk. Algernon 
in the middle of the Daffodils grew very 
tired, but if he lagged at all they sent for 
the Thistle and Nettles to help him along. 

When they came to the City of Flowers 
news had evidently arrived of their 
approach. At the City gates Algernon 
was taken before an old Foxglove Magis- 
trate, who ordered him to be strongly 
chained with daisy chains as they led 
him through the streets, for fear he 
should do any harm. A special guard of 
Brambles walked on each side of him. 

‘Then he was led to the palace through 
the streets. If he had not been so 
frightened he would have seen what 
a lovely City it was, built entirely of glass 
with clean white shell-roads to walk on. 

But all Algernon saw was a crowd of 
angry Daisies and Buttercups on the 
pavement, groaning at him in a horrible 
way, and little Ragged Robins running 
along in front and mocking him, and at 
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the windows handsome Dahlias 
and Stocks and I'uchsias and 
Geraniums were leaning over 
balconies and pointing him 
out with horror to their dear 
little children. 

He was glad to get to the 
palace and leave the angry 


mob outside. They took 
him straight to the Queen’s 
apartments. 

The Queen Rose was 


reading to her Princess Rose- 
buds an article in the Daily 
Hothouse, “ How to blush in 
the sunshine.” She put down 
her paper as Algernon entered 
in custody of the Brambles. 

“ What is this?” asked the 
Queen. 

“A wild boy come by parcel 
post, if your Majesty pleases.” 

“What has he been doing?” 
asked the Queen. 

Then. the ‘Thistles and 
Dandelions stood forth and told of all 
Algernon’s naughty doings. 

“ Horrible !” said the Queen, 

“May we scratch him?” asked the 
Rosebuds. 

“Certainly not,” said the Queen 
severely. ‘These little monsters know 
no better. ‘Try and remember you are 
flowers, not children, and behave as such. 
Have you shown him to the Gardener ?” 

“No, your Majesty!” replied Captain 
Tulip. 

“TI suppose he is not a garden-boy by 
any chance?” said the Queen, looking at 
him curiously. 

“But Iam a garden-boy!” shouted 
Algernon in despair, ‘‘I am a garden- 
boy !” 

No one took the least notice of him, for 
flowers cannot hear a word you say, any 
more than you can hear a word they 
say. 

“Well, give him to the gardener and 
tell him to take a few cuttings off him, 
and give the rest to the Carnivorous 
Plant, or if he isn’t hungry you can give 
the bones to the Dog-Violets.” 

Algernon flung himself on the floor 
and begged for mercy. 

“ Doesn’t he wriggle funnily ?” said the 
Princesses, shouting with laughter. 

Her Majesty smiled pleasantly. 

A little Moss Rosebud Princess went 
up to him and looked at him carefully. 














“Do you know, Mamma, I don’t 
think he’s a wild boy—I think he’s a 
specimen of Jimpus Domesticus.” 

** Get the book,” said the Queen. 

The Moss Rosebud went to the book- 
case and took out a volume called, “ Little 
Rosebud’s Book of Flowers.” She showed 
her mother a picture of a small boy, very 
neat and tidy. It was entitled: British 
Boy. Hardy Variety. Prize Specimen. 
The Mother's Pet.” 

They looked at the picture and then 
at Algernon. 

The Queen laughed and patted her 
little daughter on the cheek. 

“It may be one,” she said, “ but it’s 
a poor specimen. I think it’s just one 
of the common land-urchins you see in 
every street. However, take him to the 
gardener and have him potted ; we can 
look at him in the morning, and if he’s 
no good you shall pull his head off 
and go down to the pond and give it 
to the Carnivorous Plant. They never 
care for the leaves.” 
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The littke Moss Rosebud kissed her 
Royal Mamma and said “ Thank you.” 
Then she picked up Algernon and carried 
him downstairs to the gardener, who was 
an old Sunflower. 

“What do you think of him?” she 
asked. 

“ Not worth a pot,” grumbled the old 
Sunflower. 

Algernon trembled. 

“T should give him to the Carnivorous 
Plant to-night, only the doctor has 
knocked him off pickles,” said the Sun- 
flower. 

“Mamma wishes him potted,” said 
the Rosebud. 

“Of course if Her Majesty says so, 
that’s another matter,” said the Sunflower, 
picking up a knife. “Shall I trim his 
boots a bit and cut off these leaves?” 
he said, holding him up by his arms. 

“Pot him just as he is, and we will 
look at him in the morning,” said the 
little Rosebud. 

“ All right, my Lady!” 

Algernon could have hugged the Moss 
Rosebud, and to-day it is his favourite 
flower. 

Old Sunflower chose a big pot, filled it 
with earth and stuffed Algernon in. He 
got him in head first, and the Rosebud 
asked if that was right. 

“’More it ain’t!” said the old Sun- 
flower, and took him out again and dusted 
him on his coat. 

When he had got him up to his chin in 
the mould he stuck the pot on a shelf, 
and went to a tub marked Beef Tea. 
He filled a can and came 
back. 

“We'll give him some 
strengthening mixture,” said 
the old Sunflower. “He 
shall have a 
chance. See 
if this will 
make him 
bloom !” 

Algernon 
felt the nice 
warm beef 
tea trickling 
over his face, 
andhelapped 
it in with his 
tongue. . It 
was refresh- 
ing. Then 
hefelt that he 
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was drinking it in through his clothes 
and his skin, and it was most cool and 
delightful, and he was happy again. 

And then the little Moss Rosebud 
caught hold of one of his leaves and 
shook him, and he murmured that she 
could have his head off if she wanted it; 
only he had no time to see if she under- 
stood, for Nurse was shaking him, saying : 
“What are you doing, lying out here in 
the rain, and where have you been to, 
you little urchin ?” 

“T am not a little urchin,” replied 
Algernon angrily. “Iam most likely an 
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Impus Domesticus, and if you had left 
me alone till the morning I should have 
known.” 

It is a tragedy to be awakened just 
when you are getting near to the end of 
a beautiful dream riddle. But perhaps 
Algernon rightly guessed the meaning 
of his dream when he found out that 
flowers have lives and feelings like little 
children, and it is good to be kind to 
them. 

So now he has a garden of his own, 
and can understand why Pater and 
Mother love their garden. 


THE HOLLY BEARERS. 


HE gypsies out of the dark wood came, 
Bearing the holly green ; 
The berries with their scarlet flame, 
The leaves of quivering sheen. 


They bear it up and down the town, 
They sing at every door: 

“To Egypt’s land our Lord fled down 
With father and mother poor. 


“Beneath the light of moon and star, 
They fled from Herod’s hand ; 

By noontide blue and midnight dew, 
Across the desert sand.” 


“ Poor travellers we from far away ! 
Cold grows the eventide ; 

Remember wanderers all this day 
And open your heart’s door wide! 


“Oh, open your gate, for the time grows late, 
We stand without and call! 

For the Lord’s sake our green boughs take, 
And joy go with you all!” 


The gypsies over the dark moor came, 
Bearing the holly green ; 
The berries with their scarlet flame, 
The leaves of shifting sheen. 
ALICE E, GILLINGTON. 


AN ODE. 





QO ALL-SUFFUSING, all-embracing influence } 
I cannot sing thy praises. 

Thou ghost conglomerate of unheard prayers, 
Confusing worse London’s confounded mazes ; 

That with the concentrated evidence 
Of incomplete combustion, 

Wouldst spoil the coats of fifty polar bears, 
Turning them quick to fustian ! 


Still, there is something to be done by thee, 
Thou shalt not go to blazes,— 
At least not yet, dear Fog. This afternoon 


I ask no mere trilby-obscuring hazes, 

For I have promised to go out to tea— 
My pet abomination. 

Congeal to pitch, dear Fog ; and this same boon 
Shall be thy expiation. 


J. T. GROSSE. 
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““*And already | have wept here twice.’” 


AT THE SIGN OF 


“THE BLEEDING HEART.” 


BY LEONARD MERRICK. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. WALLIS MILLs. 


N the last day of the year, towards 
() the dinner-hour, a young and 
attractive woman, whose costume 
proclaimed her a widow, entered the 
Restaurant of the Bleeding Heart. That 
modest restaurant is situated near the 
gates of the Cemetery of Montmartre. 
The lady, quoting from an announce- 
ment over the window, requested the 
proprietor to conduct her to the “‘ Apart- 
ment reserved for Those Desirous of 
Weeping Alone.” 

The proprietor’s shoulders became apolo- 
getic. “A thousand regrets, madame,” 
he murmured, “the Weeping Alone apart- 
ment is at present occupied.” 

This visibly annoyed the customer. 


“Tt is the second anniversary of my 
bereavement,” she complained, “ and 
already I have wept here twice. The 


woe of an habituée should find a 
welcome !” 

Her reproof, still more her air of being 
well-to-do, had an effect on Brochat. He 
looked at his wife, and his wife said hesi- 
tatingly : 

“ Perhaps the young man would consent 


to oblige Madame if you asked him nicely. 
After all, he engaged the room for seven 
o’clock, and it is not yet half-past six.” 

“That is true,” said Brochat. ‘ Alors, 
I shall see what can be arranged! I beg 
that Madame will put herself to the trouble 
of sitting down while I use my earnest 
endeavours.” 

But he returned after a few minutes to 
declare that the young man’s sorrow was 
so profound that no reply could be ex- 
tracted from him. 

The lady showed signs of temper. 
“ Has this person the monopoly of sorrow- 
ing on your premises?” she demanded. 
“Whom does he lament? Surely the loss 
of a husband should give me the prior 
claim ?” 

“T cannot rightly say whom the gentle- 
man laments,” stammered Brochat ; “ the 
circumstances are, in fact, somewhat un- 
usual. I would mention, however, that 
the apartment is a spacious one, as 
Madame doubtless recalls, and no further 
mourners are expected for half an hour. 
If in the meantime Madame would be so 
amiable as to weep in the young man’s 
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‘*She nearly dropped her cup.” 


presence, I can assure her that she would 


find him too stricken to stare.” ' 
The widow considered. ‘ Well,” she 
said, after the pause, “if you can 


guarantee his abstraction, so be it! 
It is a matter of conscience with me to 
behave in precisely the same way each 
year, and, rather than miss my medita- 
tions there altogether, 1 am_ willing to 
make the best of him.” 

Brochat, having taken her order for 
refreshments—for which he _ always 
charged ordinary prices with a supplé- 
ment for solitude—-preceded her up the 
stairs. The single gas flame that had 
been kindled in the room was very low, 
and the lady received but a momentary 
impression of a man’s figure bowed over 
a white table. She chose a chair at once 


with her back towards him, and resting 
her brow on her 
herself for desolation. 
It may have been that the stranger’s 
proximity told on her nerves, or it may 
have been that ‘Time had done something 
to heal her wound. 


forefinger, 


disposed 


Whatever the cause, 
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the frame of mind that she invited 
was slow in arriving, and when the 
coffee and cakes appeared she was 
not averse from trifling with them. 
Meanwhile, for any sound that he 
had made, the young man might 
have been as defunct as Henri IV. ; 
but as she took her second sip, a 
groan of such violence escaped him 
that she nearly dropped her cup. 

His abandonment of despair 
seemed to reflect upon her own in- 
sensibility ; and, partly to raise her- 
self in his esteem, the lady a moment 
later uttered a long-drawn, wistful 
sigh.. No sooner had she done so, 
however, than she deeply regretted 
the indiscretion, for it stimulated the 
young man to a howl positively 
harrowing. 

An impatient movement of her 
graceful shoulders protested against 
these demonstrations, but as she had 
her back to him, she could not tell 
whether he observed her. Stealing 
a glance, she discovered that his face 


was buried in his hands, and that 
the white table seemed to be laid 
for ten covers. Scrutiny revealed 


ten bottles of wine around it, the 
neck of each bottle embellished with 
a large crape bow. Curiosity now 
held the lady wide-eyed, and, as luck 
would have it, the young man, at this 
moment, raised his head. 

“J trust that my agony does not 
disturb you, madame?” he _ inquired, 
meeting her gaze with some embarrass- 
ment. 

“ | must confess, monsieur,” said she, 
“that you have been carrying it rather 
far.” 

He accepted the rebuke humbly. “If 
you divined the intensity of my sufferings, 
you would be lenient,” he murmured. 
‘“* Nevertheless, it was dishonest of me to 
moan so bitterly before seven o'clock, 
when my claim tothe room legally begins. 
1 entreat your pardon.” 

“It is accorded freely,” said the lady, 
mollified by his penitence. “She would 
be a poor mourner who quarrelled with 
the affliction of another.” Again she 
indulged in a plaintive sigh, and_ this 
time the young man’s response was tact- 
fully harmonious. 

“Life is a vale of tears, madame,” 
he remarked, with more solicitude than 
originality. 























“You may indeed say so, monsieur,” 
she assented. “‘l’o have lost one who was 
beloved fi 

“Tt must be a heavy blow; I can 
imagine it.” 

He had made a curious answer. She 
stared at him, perplexed. “You can 
‘imagine’ it ?” 

“TI can imagine it very well.” 

“But you yourself have experienced 
such a loss, monsieur?” faltered the 
widow nervously. Had trouble unhinged 
his brain ? 

“ No,” said the young man; “ to speak 
by the clock, my own loss has not yet 
occurred,” 

A brief silence fell, during which she 
cast uneasy glances towards the door. 

He added, as if anxious that she should 
do him justice: “But I would not 
have you consider my lamentations pre- 
mature.” 

“ How true it is,” breathed the lady, 
“that in this world no human soul can 
wholly comprehend another !” 

“Mine is a very painful history,” he 
warned her, taking the hint, “ yet if it 
will serve to divert your mind from your 
own misfortune, I shall be honoured to 
confide it to you. Stay, the tenth 
invitation, which an accident prevented 
my dispatching, would explain the 
circumstances tersely; but I much fear 
that the room is too dark for you to 
decipher all the subtleties. Have 1 your 
permission to turn up the gas?” 

“Do so, by all means, monsieur,” said 
the lady graciously. And the light 
displayed to her, first, as personable 
a young man as she could have desired 
to see; second, an imposing card, which 
was inscribed as follows : 





M. ACHILLE FLAMANT, ARTIST, 
Forewarns you of the 
DEATH OF HIS CAREER. 


The Interment will take: place at the 
Restaurant of the Bleeding Heart 
on December 3lIst. 


Valedictory N.B.—A sympathetic costume 
Vicluals will be appreciated. 
7 p.m 


“IT would call your attention to the 
border of cypress, and to the tomb in 
the corner,” said the young man, with 
melancholy pride. “You may also 
look favourably on the figure with the 
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shovel, which, of course, depicts me in 
the act of burying my hopes. It is a 
symbolic touch that no hope is visible.” 

“It is a very artistic production alto- 
gether,” said the widow, dissembling her 
astonishment. “So you are a painter, 
Monsieur Flamant ? ” 

“ Again speaking by the clock, I ama 
painter,” he concurred ; “ but at midnight 
I shall no longer be in a position to say 
so—in the morning I am pledged to the 
life commercial. You will not marvel at 
my misery when I inform you that to 
the existence of Achille Flamant, the 
artist, there remain only five hours and 
twenty odd minutes ! ” 

“Well, 1 am commercial myself,” she 
said. ‘‘ lam Madame Aurore, the Beauty 
Specialist, of the Rue Baba. Do not 
think me wanting in the finer emotions, 
but I assure you that a lucrative establish- 
ment is not a calamity.” 

“Madame Aurore,” demurred the 
painter, with a bow, ““your own business 
is but a sister art. In your atelier, the 
saffron of a bad complexion blooms to 
the fairness of a rose, and the bunch of 
a lumpy figure is modelled to the grace 
of Galatea. With me it will be a different 
pair of shoes: I shall be condemned to 
perch on a stool in the office of a wine 
merchant, and invoice vintages which my 
thirty francs a week will not allow me to 
drink. No comparison can be drawn 
between your lot and my little.” 

“Certainly I should not like to perch,” 
she confessed. 

““ Would you rejoice at the thirty francs 
a week ?” 

“Well, and the thirty francs a week 
are also poignant. But you may rise, 
monsieur ; who shall foretell the future ? 
Once I had to make both ends meet with 
less to coax them than the salary you 
mention. Even when my poor husband 
was taken from me... .heigho!” She 
raised a miniature handkerchief delicately 
to her eyes. ‘“ \Vhen I was left alone in 
the world, monsieur, my affairs were 
greatly involyed—I had practically nothing 
but my resolve to succeed!” 

“And the witchery of your personal 
attractions, madame,” said the painter 
politely. ets 

“Ah!” A pensive smile rewarded 
him. “The business was still in its 
infancy, monsieur ; yet to-day I have the 
smartest connection in Paris. I might 
remove to the Rue de la Paix to-morrow 
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if I pleased. But, I say, why should I 
do that? I say, why a reckless rental for 
the sake of a fashionable address, when 
the fashionable men and women come to 
me where I am ?” 


“You show profound judgment, 
madame,” said Flamant. “ Why, in- 
deed!” 


“ And you, too, will show good judg- 
ment, I am_ convinced,” continued 
Madame Aurore, regarding him with 
approval. ‘You have an air of intellect. 
If your eyebrows were elongated a fraction 
towards the temples, an improvement 
that might be effected easily enough by 
regular use of my ‘ Pommade précoce ’— 
which I recommend for inducing an early 
moustache ---you would acquire the appear- 
ance of a born conqueror.” 

*“ Alas,” sighed Flamant, “‘ my finances 
forbid my profiting by the tip!” 

“Monsieur, you wrong me,” murmured 
the specialist reproachfully. “I was 
speaking with no_ professional intent. 
On the contrary, if you will permit me, I 
shall take joy in forwarding a pot to you 
gratis.” 

“Ts it possible ?” cried Flamant: “you 
would really do this for me? You feel 
for my sufferings so much?” 

“Indeed, I regret that I cannot per- 
suade you to reduce the sufferings,” she 
replied. ‘But tell me why you have 
selected the vocation of a wine merchant’s 
clerk.” 

“Fate, not I, has determined my cul- 
de-sac in life,” rejoined her companion. 
“Tt is like this: my father, who lacks an 
artistic soul, consented to my becoming 
a painter only upon the understanding 
that I should gain the Prix de Rome 
and pursue my studies in Italy free of 
any further expense to him. This being 
arranged, he agreed to make me a minute 
allowance in the meanwhile. By a con- 
catenation of catastrophes upon which 
it is unnecessary to dwell, the Beaux-Arts 
did not accord the prize to me; and, at 
the end of last year, my parent reminded 
me of our compact, with a vigour which 
nothing but the relationship prevents my 
describing as ‘inhuman.’ He insisted 
that I must bid farewell to aspiration and 
renounce the brush of an artist for the 
quill of a clerk!  Distraught, I flung 
myself upon my knees. I implored him 
to reconsider. My tribulation would 


have touched a rock—it even touched 
his heart ! ” 
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“He showed you mercy ?” 

“‘ He allowed me a respite.” 

“It was for twelve months ?” 

“ Precisely. What rapid intuitions you 
have !—if I could remain in Paris, we 
should become great friends. He 
allowed me twelve months’ respite. If, 
at the end of that time, Art was still 
inadequate to supply my board and 
lodging, it was contracted that, without 
any more ado, I should resign myself 
to clerical employment in Nantes. The 
merchant there isa friend of the family, 
and had offered to demonstrate his friend- 
ship by paying me too little to live on. 
Enfin, Fame has continued coy. The 
year expires to-night. I have begged a 
few comrades to attend a_ valedictory 
dinner—and at the stroke of midnight, 
despairing I depart !” 

“Ts there a train?” 

“T do not depart from Paris till after 
breakfast to-morrow; but at midnight 
I depart from myself, I depart psycho- 
logically—the Achille Flamant of the 
Hitherto will be no more.” 

“T understand,” said Madame Aurore, 
moved. ‘As you say, in my own way | 
am an artist too—there is a bond between 
us. Poor fellow, it is indeed a crisis in 
your life! . . . Who put the crape bows 
on the bottles? They are badly tied. 
Shall I tie them properly for you ? ” 

“Tt would be a sweet service,” said 
Flamant, “and I should be grateful. 
How gentle you are to me—pomade, 
bows, nothing is too much for you!” 

“You must give me your Nantes 
address,” she said, ‘‘and I will post the 
pot without fail.” 

“TI shall always keep it,” he vowed— 
“not the pomade, but the pot—as a 
souvenir. Will you write a few lines to 
me at the same time ?” 

Her gaze was averted; she toyed with 
her spoon. ‘The directions will be on 
the label,” she said timidly. 

“Tt was not of my eyebrows I was 
thinking,” murmured the man. 

“What should I say? ‘The latest 
quotation for artificial lashes, or a develop- 
ment in dimple culture, would scarcely be 
engrossing to you.” 

“T am inclined to believe that any- 
thing that concerned you would engross 
me.” 

“Tt would be so unconventional,” she 
objected dreamily. 

“To senda brief message of encourage: 
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ment? Have we not talked like confi- 
dants ?” 

“That is queerer still.” 

“T admit it. Just now I was unaware 
of your existence, and suddenly you domi- 
nate my thoughts. How do you work 
these miracles, madame? Do you know 
that I have an enormous favour to crave 
of you?” 

** What, another one ?” 

“ Actually! Is it not audacious of me ? 
Yet for a man on the verge of parting 
from his identity, I venture to hope that 
you will strain a point.” 

“lhe circumstances are indisputably 
in the man’s favour,” she owned. ‘ Never- 
theless, much depends on what the point 
is.” 

“Well, I ask nothing less than that 
you accept the invitation on the card that 
you examined; I beg you to soothe my 
last hours by remaining to dine.” 
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“Oh, but really,” she exclaimed, “I 
am afraid ig 

* You cannot urge that you are required 
at your atelier so late. And as to any 
social engagement, I do not hesitate to 
affirm that my approaching death in life 
puts forth the stronger claim.” 

“On me? When all is said, a new 
acquaintance !” 

‘What is Time?” demanded the 
painter. And she was not prepared with 
a reply. 

“Your comrades will be strangers to 
me,” she argued. 

“Tt is a fact that now I wish they were 
not coming,” acknowledged the host ; 
“but they are young men of the loftiest 
genius, and some day it may provide a 
piquant anecdote to relate how you met 
them all in the period of their obscurity.” 

““My friend,” she said, hurt, “if I 
consented, it would not be to garner 
anecdotes.” 

“Ah, a million pardons!” he cried; 
**T spoke foolishly.” 

‘It was tactless.” 

* Yes—I ama man. 

‘*Yes—I am a woman. 
take my bonnet off!” 

‘Oh, you are not a woman, but an 
angel! What beautiful hair you have! 
And your hands, how I should love to 
paint them !” 

“T have painted them, myself—with 
many preparations. My hands have 
known labour, believe me; they have 
washed up plates and dishes, and often 
the dishes had provided little to eat.” 

“Poor girl! One would never suspect 
that you had struggled like that.” 

“How feelingly you say it! There 
have been few to show me sympathy. 
Oh, I assure you, my life has been a hard 
one ; it is a hard one now, in spite of my 
success. Constantly, when customers 
moan before my mirrors, I envy them, if 
they did but know it. I 
think : ‘Yes, you have a 
double chin, and your 
eyes have lost their fire, 
and nasty curly little 
veins are spoiling the 
pallor of your nose ; but 
you have the affection of 
husband and child, while 
Z have nothing but fees.’ 
What is my destiny? 
To hear _ great-grand- 





Do you forgive ? ” 
Well, 1 must 


“** Distraught, | flung myself upon my knees.’” mothers grumble because 
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I cannot give them back their girlhood 
for a hundred francs! ‘To devote myself 
to making other women beloved, while Z 
remain lonely in my shop! ” 

“Honestly, my heart aches for you! 
If I might presume to advise, I would say, 
‘Do not allow the business to absorb your 
youth—you were meant to be worshipped.’ 
And yet, while I recommend it, I hate 
to think of another man _ worshipping 
you.” 

‘* Why should you care, my dear? But 
there is no likelihood of that ; I am far 
too busy to seek worshippers. A propos, 
an idea has just occurred to me which 
might be advantageous to us both. If 
you could inform your father that you 
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older in 
than in the ‘ After,’ and it 
must, of course, present the appearance 
of having been painted some years ago. 
That can be faked ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“You accept ?” 


I must look at least a decade 
the ‘ Before’ 


“T embrace your feet! You have 
saved my life, you have preserved my 
hopefulness, you have restored my youth!” 

“It is my profession to preserve and 
restore.” 

“Oh, mon Dieu!” gasped Flamant, in 
a paroxysm of adoration, “ Aurore, I can 
no longer refrain from avowing that ‘4 

At this instant the door opened, and 
there entered solemnly nine young men, 








“There entered solemnly nine young men.” 


would be able to earn rather more next 
year by remaining in Paris than by going 
to Nantes, would it be satisfactory ?” 

“Satisfactory ?” ejaculated Flamant ; 
“it would be ecstatic! But how shall 
I acquire such information ?” 

“Would you like to paint a couple of 
portraits of me ?” 

*“‘[ should like to paint a thousand ! ” 

“My establishment is not a picture 
gallery. Listen. I offer you a com- 
mission for two portraits: one, present 
day, let us say, moderately attractive 

“‘T decline to libel you!” 

“No matter. The other, depicting my 
faded aspect before I discovered the 
priceless secrets of the treatment that 
I practise in the Rue Baba. I shall 
hang them both in the reception-room. 





garbed in such habiliments of woe as had 
never before been seen perambulating, 
save on the figures of undertakers. ‘The 
foremost bore a wreath of immortelles, 
which he laid in devout silence on the 
dinner table. 

‘* Permit me,” said Flamant, recovering 
himself by a stupendous effort: ‘“‘ Monsieur 
Tricotrin, the poet-—Madame Aurore.” 

“Enchanted!” said the poet, in 
lugubrious tones. ‘I have a heavy cold, 
thank you, owing to my having passed 
the early hours of Christmas Day. on 
a bench, in default of a bed. It is 
superfluous to inquire as to the health of 
Madame.” 

“ Monsieur Goujaud, a colleague.” 

“Overjoyed!” responded Goujaud, 


with a violent sneeze. 























“ Goujaud was with me,” explained 
Tricotrin. 

“ Monsieur Pitou, the composer.” 

‘{ am hodoured! I trust Badabe is 
dot dervous of gerbs? ‘There is dothidg 
to fear,” said Pitou. 
**So was Pitou!” added Tricotrin. 

“Monsieur Sanquereau, the sculptor ; 
Monsieur Lajeunie, the novelist,” con- 
tinued the host. But before he could 
present the rest of the company, Brochat 
was respectfully intimating to the widow 
that her position in the Weeping Alone 
apartment was now untenable. He was 
immediately commanded to lay another 
cover. 

“Madame and comrades,” declaimed 
Tricotrin, unrolling a voluminous manu- 
script, as they took their seats around the 
hors d’ceuvres, “I have composed for 
this piteous occasion a brief poem.” 

“JT must beseech your pardon,” 
stammered Flamant, rising in deep con- 
fusion; “I have nine apologies to tender. 
Gentlemen, this touching wreath for the 
tomb of my career finds the tomb un- 
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ready; these affecting garments which 
you have hired at, I fear, ruinous expense, 
should be exchanged for bunting ; that 
immortal poem with which our friend 
would favour us has been suddenly 
deprived of all its point.” 

“Explain! explain !” 
nine throats. 

**T shall still read it,” insisted Trico- 
trin—‘“‘it is good!” 

“The lady—nay, the goddess—whom 
you behold, has showered commissions, 
and for one year more I shall still be in 
your midst. Brothers in art, brothers in 
heart, I ask you to charge your glasses, 
and let your voices ring. The toast is, 
‘Madame Aurore and her gift of the New 
Year !’” 

“Madame Aurore and her gift of the 
New Year!” shrieked the nine young 
men, springing to their feet. 

“In a year much may happen, 
the lady tremulously. 

And when they had all sat down again, 
Tlamant was thrilled to find her hand in 
his beneath the table. 


volleyed from 


” said 


ASPECTS OF WINTER. 


THROUGH LONDON RAIN. 


flow, 
Her tinkling cabs dart to and fro ; 
A gemmy splendour fills the town, 
And robes her in a spangled gown 
Through which no sorry wound may show. 


. London rain her people 


But with the dusk my fancies go 
To that poor slum I used to know, 
Where Love once brought his heavy 
crown 
Through London rain ! 


lor ever, when the day is low, 
And holy flowers in Heaven grow, 
I quest these streets of dear renown, 
And pray, while Hope with Doubt 
lies down, 
That once again her face may glow 
Through London rain! 
‘THomas BurKeE. 


BY CANDLELIGHT. 


Y candlelight to bed we went 
B In days of nursery banishment ; 
Its flicker charmed our sleepy 
eyes 
To the far gates of Paradise, 
And to our dreams illusion lent. 


What store of golden light was spent 
Ere our fond childhood veil was rent ! 
For now, fair dreamland slowly dies 
By candlelight ! 


Since Science, in proud discontent, 
Most garishly would supplement 
The ritual that we dearly prize — 
Then, from the stair wave last ‘‘ good- 
byes” 
And leave unsaid all that we meant 
sy candlelight ! 
W. G. Tixnckom-FreRNANDEZ. 
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non Hill, and the brake-fern and 

gert boulders come to the very 
door, you might say. But there’s land 
there too, of a sort—-just a few acres of 
rough meadow saved from the Moor ; and 
even a patch where Matthew French grew 
roots and a bit of greenstuff; though it 
calls for a terrible lot of lime and farm- 
yard food to get a turnip or potato out 
of peat. In fact, ’pon Dartymoor, as 
they who best know will tell you, if you 
want to raise crops you’ve got to bring 
soil as well as seed—ess fay, and to 
“denshire” the earth with fire. 

Well, Stannon’s the loneliest of all the 
“newtake” tenements out Postbridge 
way. It lies a good mile or more from 
Hartland, and stretches out its sides under 
a black, tar-pitched roof, like a hen 
spreading her wings over her brood. 

The brood to Stannon was a small one 
in Matt French’s time; and, indeed, the 
tenement wouldn’t have held very many. 
There was no more than Matt himself, 
and Mary, bis wife, and Marjorie, their 
darter. But a small family has its com- 
pensations, and French was pretty snug, 
with four figures at the bank ’twas 
rumoured, though when taxed with it he 
always denied most steadfast. 

“Live!” he was used to say. ‘“ How 
dol live? Like a toad under a harrow !” 


( non Hil FARM lies under Stan- 
wn 




























But ’twas all rubbish. He had lots of 
money, and everybody knew that Mar- 
jorie was good for a hundred pound, if 
not more, the day she took a husband. 

Her father was wilful and she was rash. 
They loved each other fiercely, with the 
love that quarrels fiercely. Mrs. French 
was no more than a buffer between ’em ; 
and she got pinched a bit in the process, 
as buffers will. 

A calm, even-tempered woman—brown- 
eyed, with a nose like Judy and a patient 
mouth. And her daughter was brown- 
eyed too; but she had her father’s nose 
—tip-tilted a thought, though only just 
enough for:charm ; full lips and a sturdy 
habit, and better rounded off at ankle and 
wrist than most maidens. She took after 
her mother’s mother, as was very well 
born by all accounts ; and she had airs 
and graces and ideas; and the ideas it 
was that always kept her in hot water 
with her father, for they rose high above 
home and farm life. 

I don’t hear as she took overmuch to 
reading till her father catched her with 
a silly story-book, and dared her ever to 
bring such a thing into Stannon again. 
For he was the sort that held the devil 
wrote all such things—except the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress”; and he didn’t like parts 
of that. But after he’d forbid books 
Marjorie found there was a bit of spice 
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to ’em, and of course she set to work to 
read like a good un. And right soon she 
filled her pretty head with a mazing load 
of right-down twaddle and foolishness, as 
the sequel showed. 

Matthew catched her red-handed in her 
eighteenth year with a poetry-book, and 
he faced her out and brought the tears 
to her eyes, and larned what he guessed 
afore, that ‘twas the son of Mr. Jonathan 
Crymes, to Hartland Farm, who gave the 
girl this trash. And he put the poetry— 
“ Love’s Garland of Verse,” or some such 
mess—into the kitchen fire afore her face, 
and she said: 

“Tis all one, faither, for I’ve got half 
the verses by heart.; and if you’d read the 
book instead of burning it, maybe you 
wouldn’t have done what you have done.” 

Then he turned on her and made 
answer: 

“Tis that anointed fool Andy Crymes 
who gave you the book,” he declared. 

And she didn’t deny it. 

“Mr. Andrew Crymes gave me_ the 
book, but seeing he’s the first scholar 
in these parts, and can read and wriie 
as well as parson, you’m out of reason 
to call him an anointed fool.” 

And Matthew’s grey eyes flashed and 
his grey beard bristled, and he stuck out 
his chin afore him, as he always did when 
he was fighting life ; and he said: 

“Fool or no fool, he’s not the fashion 
of man that need trouble me, or seek to 
ease me of my darter. A nod’s as good 
as a wink to a blind horse.” 

“Time enough for you to storm when 
Andrew axes me, I should think,” said 
the woman, cool as a cucumber. And 
cruel cool it was, seeing that she and 
young Crymes had long been tokened in 
secret, and understood each other per- 
fectly, and was only waiting the right 
moment to come before Mr. French and 
ax his blessing on the enterprise. 

But well Marjorie knew from the first 
that the right moment for that bit of work 
would never come. Andrew Crymes was 
the very daps of herself in many ways, 
and, while she held her head high at 
Stannon and gave herself unconscious 
airs by the queer accident of her blood 
harking back to her mother’s mother, 
Andrew Crymes did much the same at 
Hartland. He was a great reader, and 
even a rhyme-maker too, and the Lord 
knows where he drew his blood from ; for 
since the beginning of all things, when 
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John Crymes married Unity Blake, the 
baker’s daughter, and started life at Hart- 
land, such a thing as a Crymes with love 
for books had never been known in the 
family. And of course Matt French, he 
openly flouted any man so knock-kneed 
as to read rhymes ; while as for the poor- 
spirited wretch as could sink to make ’em, 
he’d have set such a one to mind the 
children or do other woman’s work, and 
called him ‘‘man” no more. 

Yet such is the gulf that may lie ’twixt 
father and darter, even while Marjorie 
was telling the barefaced lie that Andy 
Crymes was nought to her, she had 
rhymes of his hung round her neck at 
that moment in a little bag next her skin! 
‘Though that would never have come out 
for sartain but for the snow storm. 

She was eighteen and Crymes was 
twenty-one. Her you've glimpsed, with 
her brown eyes and busy way and saucy 
nose, and pluck to beard her bristly 
parent; but the young man was a pleasant 
object also, though somewhat old-looking 
for his years, no doubt along of taking a 
lot of idle thought and reading more non- 
sense than he could digest. She treated 
him like a child, I believe, and he did 
her bidding and enlarged her mind—or 
thought to; while she, for payment, put 
a bit of steel into him, made him show 
a cheerfuller conceit of himself, tie his 
necktie neater, wear clean collars, and 
keep his waistcoat buttoned up, and other 
little finnicking fancies that she had a 
mind to. He did all these things, and 
they was quite the gentleman and lady, 
I’m sure; and it was perfectly right, 
natural, and proper that they should fall 
in love each with tother; for there was 
none else like ’em in those parts, and they 
seemed made for each other in every 
way—built to better each the other’s life 
and bolster each the other’s faults. For 
Andy, with all his womanly, silly little 
fancies and whims, was quite equal to 
standing to work; and work he did, 
whether for pleasure or duty I know not; 
but he understood cattle very properly, 
and his father, though he held that the 
young man was soft-headed where a book 
was the matter, gave him credit for plenty 
of sense—in fact, more than he’d got, as 
parents will. 

The storm brewed for six months and 
then it bust, and there was a proper tantara. 
First comed the row between Matt and 
his girl, in which, among other trifles, 
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poor Mrs. French was squeezed flat as a 
door, and went about gasping and breath- 
less—more like a spectrum than a stout 
woman ; and then follayed the flare-up 
betwixt Jonathan Crymes, Andy’s father, 
and Matthew himself. They’d been good 
friends and neighbours till then; but 
when Matt refused to let Marjorie have 
Andrew, and gave his reasons, with all 
the fire of his nature and strength of his 
tongue, Andy’s parent took it up and 
wanted to know why the mischief a 
Crymes wasn’t good enough for a French 
anyhow, and what all the fiends in hell 
was the matter with his terrible clever 
son that Marjorie must look so much 
higher. Because never was a race that 
stuck closer together than the Crymes 
people ; and though Jonathan may have 
had his private ideas about his eldest boy, 
he wasn’t going to take no contemptuous 
speeches from nobody else on the subject 
of the young man. 

So things was at a deadlock, and the 
families didn’t speak as they passed, though 
the fathers were quite agreed that there 
must be no marriage after their last 
pitched battle of words, for it ended by 
Matt saying, in his fierce way, how he’d 
sooner see his darter dead than married 
to such a zany as Andrew Crymes; and 
by Jonathan answering that he’d sooner 
see his son underground also than 
hitched to any girl with Matthew’s blood 
in her veins. 

The young people, by all accounts, 
waited very patient for their elders to 
settle their row first, and when that was 
done, then Marjorie stirred herself. 

I suppose ’twas all the books and 
poetry had turned her head; but she 
told Andy point-blank that he’d got to 
run away with her, and be quick about it. 

“Tis very plain what we must do,” 
said she. ‘‘ We'll get across to Okehamp- 
ton, and you can marry me at the registry- 
office; then we'll both go home again 
and bide our time till the gale have 
blowed itself out and these valiant old 
men can see straight once more. ‘Then, 
when the time comes, and your parent 
understands me a bit, and mine knows 
the sort of man you are, we can break it 
to ’em.” 

‘Tis just your old man’s ignorance and 
wrong-headedness,” declares Andy. “If 


he’d only let me have a good long talk 
with him, I’d show him how ’tis in a 
twinkling.” 
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“ Ban’t a time for ‘ifs,’” she tells him, 
“We'll stick to business, if you please, 
my dear.” 

And they did, and ’twas settled that 
they'd go off ’pon the same day to 
Okehampton slap across the Moor. 

**You'll ride over on business and be 
home the next morning,” she said; “‘ and 
I shall go walking alone, and lose myself, 
and find that the only thing to be done is 
to get down to Okehampton, and send a 
telegram to my home that I’m all right, 
and will be back so soon as possible. 
But the thing for us to do is to hide it from 
everybody that we’re working inthe matter, 
or that we were in Okehampton together.” 

They talked it all out very clever ; and 
towards the time Andy took the proper 
steps, and all was ready for the marriage 
at Okehampton. The Crymes folk had 
relations there, and ’twas nothing strange 
that young Crymes should ride over, for 
he often did so. 

Spring came, and half-way through 
February a spell of hard frost went afore 
the runaway match and made the Moor 
iron-hard. And Marjorie smiled, for 
nought better could have happened. She 
was off before midday—pretending to go 
for a tramp over to see the wife of the 
shepherd at ‘Teign Head Cot in mid 
Moor; but she meant to miss her way, 
of-course, and go elsewhere; and Andy 
with his hoss was to be at the Grey 
Wethers to meet her soon after noon. 
Then she was to get up behind him, and 
he’d gallop her away to the hill over 
Okehampton. After that she’d walk 
down, and ax a friend there to give her 
a bed for the night, and send off a telegram 
to Stannon saying how she was safe. As 
for Andrew, he’d go to his relations 
according to arrangements. Nore would 
see em together but the Registrar next 
morning. ‘Then, the deed done, Marjorie 
would be off home, and Andrew go about 
his business. 

It worked out very suent in words, as 
such things do; and it promised to happen 
as sure as two determined wills could bring 
it about. But ’tis curious what a wonner- 
ful big part in our affairs weather and 
winter take. A pinch of frost may freeze 
the heart out of a man, or the life out of 
a plot; or it may put the finishing touch 
to a piece of business and crown all with 
success. In the same way, a bit of ice 
that’s a bar for the ship may be a very 
handy bridge for the Polar bear. 








Anyway, when Marjorie started afore 
the coming of that great noon—for to see 
shepherd Newte’s wife at ‘Teign Head, as 
she pretended—the earth was kind and 
hard as flint, and splendid for quick 
travelling ; but the sky promised trouble 
before she’d got out of Stannon door, 

From Postbridge to Okehampton, by the 
road that Andrew must ride, was a good 
ten mile or more, and Marjorie had to 
travel near three mile on foot afore she 
picked up with him at the Grey Wethers. 

She set off in her warmest clothes, with 
a thick, heavy tippet over her shoulders, 
to brave the north wind. “Twas a stout 
garment, made of rabbit skins; and it 
becomed an heirloom in her family 
afterward. 

"T'was offering to snow when she started, 
and her father cautioned her to keep her 
eyes on the weather; but the woman 
laughed at him. Her blood was up; she 
was strong and hearty and knew not fear. 
She only reckoned the snow would make 
her story sound the truer. Experience 
she had, however, and she knowed well 
enough if snow comes on a fierce wind, 
there’s danger abroad ; and when the few 
first great wild flakes gave over and the 
snow dust began to follow, sweeping like 
black mist along the earth, that meant the 
beginning of a blizzard —another name for 
death if you’m taken in it far from succour. 

But afore the fine snow began to hit 
her—not out of heaven, but at earth level, 
driven along the ground—she had made 
two mile. And she felt warm and glow- 
ing to the finger-tips. ‘The Moor was good 
for going, and the sky didn’t appear over 
dark, except northerly, in the eye of the 
wind ; so she held on over White Ridge, 
sank down tother side, and soon saw the 
Grey Wethers standing for all the world 
like a little flock. of sheep on the edge 
of the hill under Siddaford ‘Tor. ‘There 
the lonely stones do bide ; and who set 
‘em up in shape of two gert circles ‘pon 
the wilderness, and why they was put 
there, no man can tell. Already the 
ground was beginning to whiten, and 
the squat grey stones showed black against 
the snow-clouds behind ’em. 

Marjorie, with her head well down and 
trying to still the growing fears that her 
knowledge cried to her heart, kept on, 
and her speed was such that she reached 
the Grey Wethers afore the mounted man, 
"Twas no place to linger in at that hour, 
and after ten minutes there, with her back 
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against a stone, and the wind going through 
granite and flesh together, she rose up, a 
bit frightened, to feel herself going stiff 
already. 

"T'was coming in earnest now, and all 
the king’s hosses and all the king’s men 
could no more have fetched across Darty- 
moor to Okehampton that evening than 
they could have flown across. And 
Marjorie knowed it. ‘Thicker and thicker 
it began to drive, and every stone of the 
Grey Wethers had a two-inch coat of 
snow on the windward side afore she left 
‘em. ‘Then terrible fear began to over-get 
her—not for herself, but the man. Long 
ago she ought to have been running for 
dear life afore the wind homeward; and 
even then ’twas likely to be a question if 
her nature would be strong enough to 
fight the gathering cold back to Stannon: 
but to Stannon she had no thought of 
going. She took her way down the 
valley of East Dart, for ’twas by that 
channel among the hills her lover should 
have come. 

And as she ran she found time, even 
in her bewildered fear, to mark what a 
small, pitiful little plan theirs did look 
afore this mighty rage of weather. 

““We'’m greater than the weather, all 
the same,” she panted to herself, as she 
afterwards confessed, ‘and a thousand 
blizzards won’t keep us apart if we come 
alive out of this one.” 

It looked, however, as if one storm was 
going to do the trick pretty complete. 
She ran on and on, shouting so loud as 
she could; but her little noise against the 
wind was likea bird chirruping in thunder, 
and ’twas her eyes, not her voice, that 
found Andrew Crymes at last. He saw 
her at the same time and beckoned, and 
she fought across to him. By good 
chance Dart was small water just then, 
and she hopped over quick to where he 
had got. And fora time he was so ter- 
rible thankful to see her alive, that he 
couldn’t speak of his own mishap. 

Then he told her that, going fast by the 
brink of the river, his horse had put its 
foot in a hole and let him down. He 
reckoned he’d broke his ankle. 

Andy knew himself for doomed if none 
found him. He’d hoped to race the 
blizzard, and get down over into the 
Okehampton country while yet the Moor 
was to be crossed. But then came the 
accident, and when he comed to his senses 
again—for he lost ’em after his smash— 
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the storm was on him, and his horse had 
limped, the Lord only could tell where. 
He knew there must come a drift of snow 
in the hollow where he lay afore dark, for 
the whiteness was piling up under his 
eyes, and the cold had got into him, so 
that his limbs, broken ankle and all, were 
like bits of dead wood. 

And so Marjorie found him and heard 
his frosty news. And she marked that, 
after the joy of seeing her safe and sound, 
the man seemed to care for nought more 
in life. In fact, he’d took his farewell of 
it, and was waiting for the snow sleep and 
was wondering if he’d wake in another 
world to find the maiden there afore him, 
when he spied her fifty yards away; and 
she seed him at the same moment. 

‘The chance of life hung on a gossamer 
for the man, and looked little better for 
her; but Marjorie made a fight for it 
and didn’t waste time. She got him on 
his sound leg and made him trust to her 
shoulder, and so he worked along two 
hundred yards to a sheltered hole nigh 
the river. Granite clitters tumbled down 
over the hill there, andastone had caught 
and made a natural penthouse —a place 


that had heard their love talk many a 
day. “I'was more than big enough for 


Andy, so in he crawled; and then she 
broke up a bit of furze and stuffed it in 
the crannies to keep the screeching wind 
out. More furze and fern she fetched, 
and filled the mouth of the hole with it; 
then she took the bearings of the place 
and was able by good chance to mark it, 
because a broken water leat ran just above 
the spot. 

* Keep up your heart, Andy,” she said, 
‘and if none don’t save you, you'll know 
I’m gone too, and ’twill make going easier 
for you. And keep awake, for my sake, 
for sleep be death.” 

With that she took her rabbit-skin 
tippet and thrust it on to him, and afore 
he could cry out against it she was gone. 
So he said to himself, “‘ There’s only one 
thing for me to do for such a woman as 
that ; and that is to live for her. And by 
God I will!” 

So he took the fur and packed it round 
him warm from her. And then he set 
himself to wait; and no man ever had 
terribler company of his thoughts, so long 
as he could keep ’em. “Iwas often a 
matter of talk afterward whether his fight 
for life or hers was the worst ; and most 
people agreed that they’d sooner have 
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been in Marjorie’s shoes than the man’s 
on that night. For she had to use her 
body and pit her stout heart and strength 
against that blinding snow and the cold 
that came with it; but he had to lie like 
a log and feel the cold conquer inch by 
inch, and fight the awful longing to escape 
it by the way of sleep. For two hours he 
could see his watch, but after that dark- 
ness prevented it 

And she set off for Hartland Farm, and 
meant to follow the river at any cost, 
and so keep her way steady; but the 
blizzard was getting fairly to work now, 
and the snow-wreaths soon whirled all 
sense out of her head and set her chilled 
brain spinning. She flinched uncon- 
sciously from the full blast of the cold 
on her back, and so got far off from the 
stream, half-way down between Stannon 
and Hartland. By keeping afore the 
storm, and letting the snow beat on her 
left side, she knew she was making the 
right way; but more she did not know, 
and her senses were nearly all dead and 
her soul ‘dazed when she struck by 
miracle into the great ruined sheep-fold 
that lies on the south of Stannon Hill. 
*Twas built by that John Crymes who 
first went to Hartland. Him and a Scots 
gentleman set it there, and the dwelling- 
house was burned down long ago and a 
little child burned with it. But now it 
saved a life for the life that was lost afore, 
and Marjorie French got a wall between 
her and the storm and collected her 
thoughts, and then made the last fierce 
fight of it to her home. 

None will know how she got over the 
shoulder of Stannon, a foot deep in snow 
by that time, or how she kept out of the 
drifts or escaped breaking her neck in 
the clitters; but home she reached alive, 
and they seed her from the windows and 
rushed out and carried her in. 

They got her to the fire and stripped 
off her clothes and plunged her in hot 
water and poured hot spirits into her, and 
she began to catch heat after an hour. 
But long afore that—in fact, with her last 
breath, you might say—she’d told her 
father how ’twas with Andy Crymes, and 
where he lay, and begged him, for the 
love of God and man, to fight for him. 
Then she went queer for a spell, and 
‘twas while she was unconscious that her 
mother found the little bag of Andy’s 
silly rhymes strung round her neck against 
her bosom. 
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So Matthew French had no choice but 
to turn out, and he took his man with 
him ; but not a yard would he go afore 
he heard from his wife that Marjorie had 
come round again, because she swounded 
thrice when the warmth got to her; and 
the fear was that she was frost-bitten, and 
would lose her fingers, if not her toes. 

Matt and the hind struggled across to 
Hartland with the bad news; and very 
soon farmer Crymes and his two other 
sons, with a few dogs and a bottle of 
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worst cold was passed for the moment. 
"Twas like as if Providence held its hand 
for an hour or two; but anyway, what 
had gone afore was nought to what come 
after; for by midnight the wind was up 
again hurricane high, and none—not the 
oldest—could call home a more terrible 
bust of weather. 

For four days Stannon was cut off from 
the rest of the world, and, in truth, ’twas 
above two weeks before any sane man 
would have sought to get afield ; but that 
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“Marjorie kept on, and her speed was such that she reached the Grey Wethers afore the mounted man.” 


liquor, fought off up the valley. But 
Matthew didn’t go, for he was far too 
troubled for his own girl, and reckoned 
he'd have had enough hisself by the time 
he got home. She’d given him clear 
direction, however ; and when the Hart- 
land folk started on their rescue they knew 
what lay before ‘em, and where Andy 
was to be found, if they could get there. 

French and his man reached home 
easier than he’d come, for ’twas after six 
in the evening by now, and growing dark. 
The wind had also dropped, and the 


happened that sent Matthew French across 
to Hartland on the fourth day, because if 
he hadn’t a gone, his darter would have— 
or else died trying to. She was stark mad 
by the fourth day, along of not knowing 
the best or worst, and she said that if 
she didn’t get news she’d do away with 
herself. A narrow shave the girl had 
had of losing her life a’ready, and for 
four-and-twenty hours after she got home 
she was dazed and numb and three-parts 
dead. Then her blood began to trickle 
steady again, and she got stronger and 
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clearer in the mind, and took food at her each day that kept her from the truth 
mother’s entreaty. The cold had bitten about Andrew made her more terrible 





“'Twas them that found the hole where Andy was got, and they was hollering and scrambling 
into it by the time we reached ‘em.” 


into one foot, and she went lame for life wild, and at last she said, no matter for 
after, but her vitals was all right. ‘Then her cruel wounded foot and all, but she’d 
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get across to Hartland somehow if nobody 
wouldn’t go for her. 

So the fourth day Matt brings out his 
pony and straps a blanket over it, and 
starts off for Hartland. ‘The wind was 
down a bit, and the sky bright as June; 
but the danger lay below. However, he 
knowed where the road ought to lie 
pretty near, and threaded the Moor and 
the fens, and got to Hartland in an hour. 

And ’twas Jonathan Crymes_ himself 
who told tother of the adventure. But 
first he must needs hear how Marjorie had 
fared, and if she was alive. Then he 
sent his old woman elsewhere with that 
news, and told his tale. 

“Me and Jim and William went off, as 
you know, and got along so swift as we 
could in the teeth of the storm. By the 
Lard’s will it slacked for an hour or 
more, and in that time we’d fetched up 
to the place, and was just able to mark 
where the water-way runs above. Then 
we hunted and shouted and poked round ; 
but ’twould have been in vain without 
the dogs. “Iwas them that found the 
hole where Andy was got, and they was 
hollering and scrambling into it by the 
time we reached ’em. And there he was, 
snug as you please, but deathly cold, and 
sound asleep, it seemed. Into the snow 
sleep he’d got, and doctor, as was up 


here yesterday, and nearly broke his 
neck in coming, says that your girl’s 
rabbit-skins saved the man. Us shook 


him and bawled into his ear, and roused 
him into something you might call life. 
Then we poured liquor into him, and 
carried him down to the hoss, and got 
him up. Dark as hell it was by that 
time ; and how the four of us came back 
without going in the river or getting 
froze alive, I can’t say. ‘The full storm 
was up half an hour before we got in; 
but mother had lights in the winders, 
and let off my gun every ten minutes to 
help us home. And at last we catched 
sight of the lights, when. we didn’t know 
from Adam where we was to, and headed 
for Hartland, and tumbled in the house ; 
and if going into heaven will be a better 
thing, may I get there to taste it when 
my time comes ! 

“ Andy was like a log by then, though 
he’d got three parts of a bottle of gin in 
him; but we fetched him down off the 
hoss and carried him in, and his mother 
set about him. 

“Then I put home the hoss and gave 
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‘un a big hot bran mash, which he’d 
earned, poor toad ; and then us and the 
dogs and all got indoors, and made our- 
selves so warm as we was able. 

*“We thought that Andy was gone a 
dozen times afore day, and I'll swear his 
heart kept stopping time and again, for I 
had my hand upon it half the night. My 
youngest boy was awful bad too, but he 
mended yesterday ; and Andy, I reckon, 
be going to be saved now. ‘This here 
news about your girl will do the trick, I 
dare say. Not that he'll ever be the 
same man no more. I don't hope it, 
and I don’t expect it. And now you'd 
best have a dram and get back home, 
Matthew, afore the sun’s over the hill and 
the cold’s down on us again.” 

But French stopped half an hour 
longer, and there’s no doubt that from 
that hour the two men made up their 
difference. ‘They’d each seen a child in 
the shadow of death, and they’d each seen 
what that rash pair was to one another, 
For Andy had raved of nought but 
Marjorie, and how she’d throwed away 
her precious life for him ; and Marjorie 
had kept on, morning, noon, and night, 
about Andy, till her father felt ‘twas idle 
to say much more against the man. 

So French went home with his pocket 
full of news, and his darter growed sane 
once more, and shed some wholesome 
tears, and thanked her Maker, and slept 
in peace for the first time since her 
adventure. 

When the chap was out of danger, and 
making good recovery, and when the 
doctor had looked after the girl also, and 
seen to her sick foot, each of ’em con- 
fessed to their own folk about the thing 
they'd meant to do. And ’twas settled 
then that they’d better have their way, 
after the manner of all such obstinate and 
headstrong young zanies. 

Not till six weeks later, when Marjorie 
could limp and Andy could crawl, did 
they meet alone, at a half-way place by 
the old sheepfoid. 

Neither knowed how to begin, so they 
confessed after. Their thoughts at the 
sight of each other choked ’em, and they 
could only look, and look, and hold tight. 
But at last Andy spoke. ‘* They’ve found 
the bones of my poor hoss up under Grey 
Wethers,” was the first thing he said. 
** Better his than ours,” answered Marjorie. 
And then their tongues got to work, | 
warrant you. 
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TOA 
| LITTLE SPINSTER. 
| 

yy ways are hard to reconcile ; \ 
Why frown so long, | 


But to beguile 
Me with a song? 
Why mock me with a merry smile, 
Then droop your eyes 
A little while, 
To tantalise ? 
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Rose-Red are you, or else Snow-White, Ah, no! I am no Fairy Prince, 


And I the bear As was the bear 
That left one night In days long since. 
His lonely lair Would that I were, 
To succour you—to fight and kill So I might feel your arms again 
The robber band, Around me steal, 
Then sup his fill Forsaking then 
In fairy-land. Your spinning-wheel ! 
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While thus your busy hands are fain 
Deftly to twirl 
The flaxen skein, 
Ah, little girl! 
You wind about my heart and brain, 
In many a fold, 
A slender chain— 
A chain of gold. 
A. P. NICHOLSON 


SNOWDROP. 


i ri. 

I passed by your deserted place 

But yesterday, and Spring was there: 
The snowdrops’ spiritual grace 

Had come, though yet the trees were bare. 


HAT day the land was bleak with 
Snow ; 
A bitter wind had fallen still; 
Your poplars stood, a spectral row, 


Silent, beside the silent rill. I rested on the garden seat, 


Where I had seen you sit and sew: 
A robin sang—-Oh! plaintive sweet— 


I came: I saw the firelight leap Some robin song of long ago. 
Upon your cottage lattice pane, Spring has its birth of hopes, but as 
And all my world, from winter sleep, It breathed on me, I, for my part, 
Awoke to life and hope again. Felt like a snowdrop in the grass, 

A sorrow blossom in my heart. 


M. C, 


THE LOVE OF A DAY. 


E came! he loved, and he rode away, His love—the love of an idle day, 


All in a rose-lit dawning ; It cheered a moment’s sorrow ; 
Close to my heart his gift it lay,— But with ne’er a pang he rode away, 
He left me one summer morning. His thoughts on the sunbright morrow. 


He bore my heart as he went his way,— 
"Twas his, he knew, for the taking ; 

And the open road before him lay,— 
But I think my heart is breaking. 


Kitty VINCENT. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY A. E. 


O look at us no one, except of 
unsound mind, would ever say 
that we looked as if we had 

descended to the lowest abysses of crime. 
Yet such, I am sorry to own, is the fact. 
We were sorry when we were told that it 
was wrong, but at the time, as is so often 
the case, it did not seem so. And I 
shall always feel sorry for criminals who 
do our kind of crime, because now I 
know the dangers and difficulties of doing 
it, and what you have to put up with both 
during and afterwards ; and I also know 
that we should never have done it if 
other people had not behaved to us in 
a way no free-born Englishman could be 
expected to bear, especially when one of 
them had a passionate Southern nature. 
And we do not know the sad pasts of 
criminals, or what drove them to it, or 
perhaps we should be kinder to them 
than we are, and not put them in prison 
so much, but just teach them better. We 
were quite ready to learn better the 
moment we were taught, and we were 
really sorry for doing what we _ had, 
especially as father and mother did not 
like it. All the same it was a lark. 
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It happened like this. At the be- 
ginning of the holidays we discovered, 
with sinking hearts, that mother had 
asked Miss Knox to stay over Christmas. 
This comes of mother’s having such 
a kind heart. She is always asking 
people she doesn’t want, just because 
they have nowhere else to go. Father 
calls them the Undesirables, and never 
takes any notice of them at all except to 
say, “‘Ha, good-morning, Miss Knox. 
Quite well? That’s right!” in a very 
jolly and kind way, and then takes no more 
notice of them till it is time to say, 
“ Good-night, Miss Knox. Sleep well!” 
in a manner as kind and jolly as the 
other. 

We, however, are not allowed to 
behave like this. We have to be polite 
to Undesirables just the same as if they 
were anybody else. 

And Miss Knox was awful. You 
always felt she was always trying to get 
something out of mother, and she was 
full of gentle, patient cheerfulness, and 
that is very wearing, as I daresay you 
have noticed. And she would call people 
“Dear Mrs. —whatever-their-name-was,” 
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and say “ Have we not?” and “Do we 
not?” instead of ‘‘Haven’t we?” and 
“Don’t we?” like other people. And I 
do not like her voice, or the shape of her 
face, or the way she does her hair, or the 
smell of her handkerchief, or the way 
she drinks, or eats bread-and-butter. 
Mother says this is called prejudice and 
is very wrong. I am sorry | have this 
dreadful fault, but I would rather have it 
than be like Miss Knox all the same. 
And so would the others. 

(The others are Lotty, Martin, Olive, 
Alan, and Madeline. Madeline is a 
cousin, and her real parents are in India, 


as you will see from the following 
narrative. ) 

I do not wish to be unjust, so I 
will own that Miss Knox did a lot 
for the bazaar. Father said that Miss 
Knox spread bazaars like a disease 
wherever she went, but mother said, 
“hush!” But the bazaar had been 


Miss Knox’s idea all the same when she 
was down in the summer, and we had the 
pig-fight. Father said she liked bazaars 
because then people /ad to take notice of 
her, and she could talk to people she 
wasn’t introduced to. But mother said 
“hush!” again, and got up and shut the 
door that we were sitting in the room at 
the other side of. 

I do not like bazaars. I never can see 
why people can’t give their money to 
decayed curates, or lost dogs, or whatever 
it is, without getting something Miss 
Knox has made in exchange. But this is 
one of the many subjects where the 
author’s powerful mind causes him to 
think thoughts unshared by others. And 
perhaps, I had better get on with the 
story. 

We made things for the bazaar, of 
course. ‘The girls made pin-cushions and 
kettle-holders, and dressed dolls. I 
should not like to be a girl. We boys 
made sealing-wax hatpins, and elephants. 
Elephants are rather jolly to make. 
You get a bit of board and hammer four 
nails through it where you want the 
elephant’s legs to be. ‘Then you put hot 
mixed glue and whitening on the nails, 
and quickly cover them with clay. This 
sticks the clay to the nails, You put a 
lump of lead inside the body of the 
elephant to make it heavy, and you take 
your time modelling it. The man who 
does the taps and unstops the kitchen 
sink will always give you a bit of sheet- 
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lead if you are polite to him, and do not 
mess about with his tool-basket when he 
is not looking. The honour of an English- 
man makes me say that it was Miss 
Knox who taught us to make elephants, 
‘They ought to put that on her tombstone 
—if they cannot think of anything else. 
And when it is modelled as well as you 
can, you paint it over, wood and all, with 
silver paint, and it is a paper-weight. But 
the village people bought all the ones we 
made, and put them on their mantelpieces 
for ornaments, so that now we cannot go 
into any of our friends’ cottages without 
meeting one of those elephants face to 
face. 

We wished to make them as life-like 
as we could, so we got down Madeline’s 
silver elephant, which is solid and as big 
as your fist and came from India, where 
her sorrowing relatives are. 

Do not be afraid: I will not tell you 
more than I can help about the bazaar. 
It was on Christmas Eve, and it was 
just like they all are. Except for one 
awful fact. The following is 27. 

Miss Knox—it was just exactly like her 
—took ‘the silver elephant down to the 
schoolroom by mistake with the rest— 
and sold it for sixpence, the same as she 
sold the others! 

It was Clifford, ever alert, who saw the 
elephant helpless in the grey kid grasp of 
a thin, smart lady with a lot of powder 
on her nose. 

With the promptness of Napoleon or 
Nelson he rushed to Miss Knox and said, 
“You've sold the silver elephant !” 

She smiled her gentle, patient smile, 
and said, “* Yes, dear Clifford, every one 
of them.” 

Clifford did not shake her. 

““T mean the veaZ silver one,” he said, 
as patient as she was, but not so cheerful. 

She said she hadn't. 

Clifford is strong and active for his age. 
He got her out from behind her stall and 
told Olive to keep watch, and before she 
had stopped being surprised enough to 
resist he had led Miss Knox kindly but 
firmly to the door that the thin, powdery- 
nosed lady was just going out of. (Resist- 
ance would have been vain, anyhow, for 
our hero’s blood was up.) 

“There,” he said; ‘tell her you’ve 
made a mistake,” and he shoved Miss 
Knox forward politely but unmistakably. 

She did say something to the lady, 
Clifford owns that. And the lady said 
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something about a bargain being a 
bargain—he heard that, and then a herd 
of rafflers swept between; and when the 
horizon cleared the lady had got into 
a motor with the helpless elephant, and 
Miss Knox was standing like a mock 
turtle, with her mouth open, looking 
after her. 

“Tt is but a little sacrifice, after all, 
is it not, dear Clifford?” she said in 
reply to what Clifford said, ‘‘and dear 
Madeline, I am sure, will only be too 
pleased to make it. We must give what 
we can, must we not, dear child ?” 

Were you ever called “dear child” by 
anybody like Miss Knox? If so, you 
know. If not, you never can. 

Of course I had to tell Madeline ; her 
passionate Southern nature—you know 
she was born in India—caused her to 
burst into tears in the middle of the 
bazaar, before every one, and say she 
wished Miss Knox was dead. Fortunately 
this was unheard by any but people 
who had no right to send her home with- 
out her tea and say “ Bed!” 

Clifford calmed her by promising, on 
his honour, to get the elephant back. 

He tried to get at mother to tell her 
about it and ask fur justice, but she was 
surrounded by the rich and affluent, and 
he knew that several of these were coming 
home to dinner. Of course he would 
have waited till they had relieved the 
house of their hated presence, and then 
told mother, but for the discovery 
which rewarded his detective-like _re- 
searches. ‘The thin, powdery lady, 
Clifford learned from the Dodds’ foot- 
man, was the one who had taken the 
Warings’ house for three months and 
turned it upside down, and she and her 
friends were going to have an early dinner, 
and motor up to London that very night. 
So what was an honourable boy to 
do? 

Clifford tried to disentangle Martin from 
the sale of hatpins, and told him the fell 
truth. Madeline was clinging to him ina 
way Clifford would never have allowed at 
other times. 

“Get out,” said Martin, “ I’m busy.” 

“ Come out,” said Clifford in a dauntless 
whisper, “it is zwar. And no quarter. 
Prompt attention to business alone 
guarantees success !” 

So then Martin saw that it was serious, 
and hastily letting a nasty lady have two 
hatpins for eighteenpence instead of the 
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correct price, which was a shilling each, 
he joined us at the door. 

“This scene of revelry,” said Clifford, 
“is a hollow mockery to the bereaved 
Madeline”; and in a few well-chosen 
words he revealed the terrible preced- 
ing events. 

“The question is,” said Martin, when 
Clifford had done revealing, ‘‘ what are 
we to do?” 

‘*Prompt attention and cetera,” mur- 
mured Clifford, lost in deep, masterly 
reflections. 

*“Warings’ is a good mile and a half,” 
said Martin. 

** Madeline,” said Clifford in a hollow 
voice, ‘‘ what would you do to get back 
the elephant you love ?” 

‘* Anything,” said Madeline, with feeble 
sniffs, 

“Would you be a burglar?” he asked, 
his rich voice growing deeper. 

“Yes, if any one would teach me how,” 
said the bereaved one, sniffing more 
firmly. 

** And you?” Clifford turned to Martin, 
who briefly signified that he was on. 


“Then, follow me,” said our hero. 
“Silence! ‘To the death !” 
Our three conspirators went home 


through the snow arm in arm, with the 
wronged Madeline in the middle. 

Every one was at the bazaar except 
the servants, who were getting the rich 
and affluents’ dinner ready. 

We faced each other in the schoolroom 
by the light of Clifford’s bedroom candle, 
and Clifford remarked : 

“Never shall it be said that visitors 
from India’s coral strand had _ their 
innocent elephants stolen, with no one 
to lift a hand in defence of the helpless 
stranger. Martin, the dressing-up things !” 

We kept these in a big bag hanging 
inside the schoolroom cupboard door. 
Ciifford hastily examined them, electing, 
with the rapidness of a born dissembler, 
suitable disguises for all. 

Martin wore the old striped riding- 
cloak we called ‘ Joseph” because of its 
many colours, and a felt hat with a 
feather that had been Olive’s in happier 
days. Madeline wore a black skirt of 
mother’s that we use for Mary Queen of 
Scots, and a fur cape that is mangy all 
round the edges. Clifford got an old 
hat of father’s and slouched it over his 
eyes—most burglarlike it was. Also he 
wore that old coat of Aunt Lucilla’s, with 
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three capes—the one that makes you look 
like a highwayman. ‘There was a large 
black crape veil. I don’t know where it 
came from, but I think that I have heard 
that a great-aunt’s face was once hid 
behind it. ‘The flower-scissors from the 
table-drawer in the hall enabled us to 
convert this into masks, with holes for 
eyes, and tied round the back of the head 
with string. And the parts of our faces that 
the masks didn’t cover we blacked with 
the burnt cork of the cough-mixture bottle, 
out of the night nursery. We _ blacked 
our hands, too, inside and out. We went 
and looked at ourselves in the long swing 
glass in mother’s room, 

We were terrible ! 

To get out without the servants seeing 
us was a triumph of dipsoplomacy. But 
we didit. ‘Then we set out for Warings’. 
Madeline was trembling in every pore. 
But we have often explained to her that 
traitors and sneaks are loathed by the 
good and brave, so when Clifford stopped 
in the drive and said ‘‘ Don’t come if you 
don’t want to,” she said: “Oh, but I 
do!” 

(Vote. 
untruthful ? 
the answer.) 

It was at the gate that Martin said: 
“T say, Cliff, perhaps we hadn’t better, 
don’t you know ?” 

‘“Hadn’t better what ?” asked our hero, 
who had steadily refused until now to 
unclose his plans. 

*“ Whatever it is you’re going to,” said 
Martin. 

Thus, you see, two of the burglars 
hung back; not because of its being 
wrong, but from funk. Clifford alone 
stood firm. He did not think it was 
wrong until father had carefully explained 
that it was, 

“Pm going to,” he said, “ but don’t 
you, either of you, if you don’t want to.” 

They said they did want to, and having 
thus up-heartened his followers, the 
desperate leader disfolded his fell scheme. 

It was “ simple, sensible, and sublime,” 
as the poet Milton, I believe, said all 
great things should be. 


Is it better to be cowardly or 
The author does not know 


“We'll just walk straight up to 
Warings’. If we’re nabbed we're [Waits. 


You can do ‘ Nowell, Nowell,’ I suppose ? 
Well, then! if no one sees us we'll just 
go straight in and search the house till 
we find the elephant. It’s ours—at least 
it’s Mad’s—so it’s not stealing. It’s an 
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adventure, full of glory and renown, 
You go on back, if you haven’t the heart 
for it, and IV’ll carry off that elephant 
single-handed. I don’t care. Go on 
back.” 

Of course they didn’t, after that. 

In silent heartbeatingness we went up 
the snowy avenue to Warings’. The 
house was lighted at most of the windows. 
We had thought of climbing in at the 
pantry window. We knew the house 
well, of course, because the Warings are 
friends of ours when they don’t let their 
house. But it seemed best to try the 
front door first. It wasunlocked. Front 
doors mostly are, in the country, you 
know. So we just quietly opened the 
door and went in, and Clifford cautiously 
closed the door after them. 

So far all was well, the adventure was 
running on oiled wheels, as the author of 
“The Worst Boy in Bermondsey” so 
beautifully remarks. And I am certain 
that the oil would have held out till the 
end but for Madeline. 

(Moral: never you go burgling with 
a girl, even if it is her elephant that you 
are after.) 

Alas! the passionate Southern nature 
does not fit you to be a burglar. The 
moment the front door was closed and 
she found herself alone in the hall with 
the stuffed foxes and the carved oak and 
the tall ticking clock and ws, in our 
beautiful burglars’ clothes, she said “Oh!” 
in a stifling whisper and bolted up the 
stairs like a hare when you’re coursing it. 

We had to follow. 

By a piece of At double-first luck, 
there were no servants about. We reached 
the carpeted landing. Madeline had 
bunked into the big state bedroom. We 
came up with her just in time to stop her 
from creeping under the bed. She was 
already lying on her front on the carpet, 
preparing for the under-bed act. 

“Don’t!” said Clifford in stern under- 
tones. ‘‘Come out of it !” 

*“T must go under,” she said wildly ; 
“burglars always do.” 

“Not sze/Z burglars,’ Martin said, 
“only commonies. Why did you bolt 
like that ?” 

“Tt was you,” she said, “ when I saw 
you in the hall light. Walking up in 
the dark I’d forgotten how perfectly 
awful you look.” 

How like a girl to blame it on to us! 

All these remarks were in deep whispers. 
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Then we went and hung over the 
thick carved banisters and _ listened. 


Dressing up for our parts had taken some 
time, and the walk through the snow 
had taken more, and the powdery woman 
and her friends were now at their early 
dinner. We could hear the rattle of 
plates and silver and people talking and 
laughing. iverything people say at 
dinner, when you are not there, always 
seems to be more amusing than the 
things they say when you are there. 

One of the upsetting things the powdery- 
nosed woman had done to the Warings’ 
house was turning the largest bedroom into 
a drawing-room. She thought a drawing- 
room ought to be on the first floor, 
because they are so in London. She 
did not know any better, because her 
husband was only a soap boiler. ‘The 
Boiling King” they called him, because 
he was so rich. Well, indeed, could his 
wife, “the Boiling Queen,” have afforded 
to send an express pink-faced messenger 
boy direct to India to fetch her a much 
larger silver elephant than Madeline’s, if 
she had really needed one! 

A little research landed us in the 
drawing-room, and a rapid elephant-hunt 
at once began. ‘Two of the hounds 
worked silently, but Madeline made a 
melancholy music all the time. 

“T wish we hadn’t come—I wish we 
hadn’t come—I wish we hadn’t come,” 
she repeated in whispered accents, till 
Clifford had to pinch her arm to make 
her stop 

The silver elephant was run to earth 
on a sofa, among a lot of silly things that 
had been littering about at home for 
weeks, and which the Boiling Queen had 
bought at the bazaar. 

Madeline was reaching out for it when 
Martin caught her arm. 

“She paid sixpence for it,” he said 
slowly. “Who’s got sixpence to leave 
here?” 

Nobody had, of course. 

“We must be honest burglars, you 
know,” said Martin firmly. And Clifford, 
who is the soul of honour, had to agree 
that this was so. 

“Couldn’t we send it by post?” 
Madeline asked, “ the sixpence, I mean.” 

But the others were firm. 

‘** Burglary is a ready-money business,” 
Clifford reminded her. 

The more we stood and looked at 
each other the more Clifford and Martin 
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saw that the game was now entirely 
up. 

** We had better,” said Clifford flatly, 
go home.” 

He turned, prompt in retreat as in 
attack, to lead the way. Martin followed. 
At the bottom of the stairs which we had 
descended with tiptoe boots of the 
darkest caution, we turned. Madeline 
was still at the top. 

“Come on,” we said with voiceless 
mouths, like cats on the other side of a 
glass window when you can see them 
mew but cannot hear. 

“I’m coming,” she said, in the same 
voiceless speech. And she came. But, 
oh horror, oh woe! In the agitation of 
the midnight hour she had forgotten to 
hold up that old black skirt of mother’s, 
Also, her bootlace had come undone, as 
she owned later. 

But why seek to discover the cause of 
the disaster? Let me just say that as we 
looked up at Madeline, urging her to come 
to us, she came. She suddenly stumbled 
and pitched right down the stairs, abso- 
lutely on to us, with a row that I have 
never heard equalled, even when toboggan- 
ing downstairs on tea-trays, which is now 
forbidden. 

Our unwilling bodies broke the force of 
her fall. Otherwise that fall might have 
been her last. 

You know how bees come out buzzing 
and thick when you throw half a brick at 
the hive? It was like that when the dining- 
room door burst open, and the people 
who were having dinner swarmed out to 
witness the unusual spectacle of three 
masked figures struggling on the fur mat 
at the foot of the stairs. 

“ Burglars !” 

“ Masked, by Jove!” 

“ Negroes ! ” 

**Several of them !” 

Remarks like these burst from more 
than one observant lip. 

A young man with hair like hay collared 
me. A fat man with a watch chain and 
seals hanging off the edge of him got 
Martin, and Madeline was left sitting on 
the mat, with her feet straight out in front 
of her, howling like a forgotten foxhound 
puppy on a wet night. Quite lost to all 
proper feeling, she was. 

Clifford and Martin preserved a dignified 
silence when they were lugged out of the 
dim hall into the blazing light of the 
dining-room, and Madeline was carried in 
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and put on a chair. She sat there sobbing 
and loosely holding in her hand . . . not 
the elephant, but a silver stamp-box in 
the shape of a pig! This was the last 
straw of degradedness. We were thieves! 

She had crept back to collar her elephant 
and had grabbed this by mistake. So we 
were really thieves after all. And taken 
red-handed! It was indeed a dark and 
terrible moment: one of the darkest and 
most terrible that this author has ever 
known: all these strange faces crowding 
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boot against the other in stubborn silence. 
His followers were worse than useless, 
The bold leader had to face his reversion 
of fortune alone and unaided. He owns 
that he did not know how to face it. 
“You poor little chap, don’t look so 
frightened. It was a game, wasn’t it?” 
said the powdered lady suddenly, and you 
will be surprised to learn that she ad- 
dressed these words to the dauntless 
leader. She meant well, I do think, but 
that is not the way to speak to burglars. 
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“The powder-nosed lady with the diamond stars kissed him before he could resist.” 


round, all angry, all frightened, all distrust- 
ful. It is terrible to be distrusted. 

“Why,” said one of them suddenly, 
**they’re only children—children dressed 
up! But one of them’s stolen your lucky 
pig, Christine.” 

“Tt’s not your pig, it’s my own elephant,” 
sobbed Madeline. Then, looking down, 
she saw what it really was, and the deceit- 
ful pig dropped from her nerveless fingers 
and rattled on the floor. 

“Come,” said a stern voice from above 
the waistcoat that the seals hung from, 
“out with it. What’s the meaning of all 
this ?” 


Madeline sobbed. Martin kicked one 


She had diamond stars in her hair, anda 
necklace of diamonds on her scraggy neck. 

“Take off that rubbish,” said the hay- 
haired man. And they tore our disguises 
from us, and we stood there unmasked. 
Concealment really was, this time, at an 
end. 

“Come, speak up,” said the waistcoat- 
seal gentleman. ‘“ What’s the meaning of 
this tomfoolery ? ” 

Clifford stood alone, like the boy on the 
burning deck, only he is never beautiful 
(he would, of course, scorn to be), and 
just then he did not feel bright, and. he 
did not feel at all able to rule the 
storm that he saw raging about him. 
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“What shad/ I say ?” he asked himself, 
and felt with a sinking heart that there 
was nothing that it would be any good to 
say, except the truth, 

So he drew a long breath and said: 
‘We haven’t taken anything but the pig, 
and I didn’t know we’d got that, and 
Madeline thought it was an elephant.” 

“Am I mad?” said the powder-nosed 
lady, who was the nicest of the lot—TI will 
say that for her—“ or are you ?” 

“Tm not,” said Clifford; and to this 
day he knows not why they all laughed so 
much, 

Anyhow, the laugh made it easier to 
speak. With that clearness that he has 
often been praised for, and that perhaps 
you have noticed in this narrative, he told 
the whole truth from the beginning. It 
took some time, but he persevered to the 
end. And when he had done every one 
clapped, and the powder-nosed lady with 
the diamond stars kissed him before he 
could resist. It was most unfair. 

“Why, the poor dears!” she said. ‘‘I 
had no idea! I only stuck to the precious 
elephant because I couldn’t stand that 
soapy-faced woman who wanted to get it 


back. ‘The poor little dears! And the 
pluck of them! Get their precious 
elephant, some one, for goodness’ 


Pt) 


sake ! 

They were really very nice people, 
though they weren’t like mother and 
father. Somebody fetched Madeline’s 
silver elephant, and they got her to stop 
crying, and kissed her, too--I’m glad she 
didn’t get off that—and gave us all 
dessert with peaches—it was Christmas 
Eve, you remember—and the loveliest 
sweets. And the lady wanted Madeline 
to have the silver pig as well, but Martin 
and I wouldn't let her. We knew in our 
inside selves father wouldn’t like us to. 
And we had a ripping time, and they took 
us home in one of their motors, with a 
bump on Madeline’s head as big as a 
teacup, tied up with scent and the powder- 
nosed lady’s hankie. ‘They called Clifford 
a hero, which was silly, but pleasant. 


It was not so pleasant, though, when 
we had to tell father and mother about 
it, which we decided had better be done 
the moment the rich and affluents were 
gone, before giving ourselves time to 
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think it over. Father 
and mother was very grieved. 
said we had disgraced them. I could 
not see this, and I never shall. But 
I was sorry they thought so. And so 
I said I was sorry. If they said it was 
wrong, of course it was, so I wished we 
hadn’t. And as it was Christmas Eve we 
were forgiven at once, and got off any 
consequences that might have happened 
on other dates. No one said anything 
about forgiving Miss Knox, though ; and 
yet, of course, the whole thing was entirely 
her silly fault. 

But next day was Christmas Day, when 
you ought to forgive everybody every- 
thing. So Madeline and I agreed that 
we should feel more comfortable in our 
insides if we did. So we went to Miss 
Knox, and Madeline said what we had 
agreed on. It was: 

“*Miss Knox, please, we forgive you 
about my elephant because it is Christmas 
Day.” 

But 
couldn’t 


was very angry, 
They 


Madeline mumbled it so that I 
hear what she said. No more 
could Miss Knox. For her reply was: 

“Of course I forgive you, dear 
Madeline. And dear Clifford, too. But 
we should be more thoughtful for the 
feelings of others, should we not, dear 
children? And I am sure you did not 
mean what you said.” 

By this we knew that she had heard 
what Madeline said when the elephant 
was borne away from the bazaar. 

So Miss Knox forgave us! 
had to bear it. 

But it was Christmas Day, and we had 
lots of jolly presents. Miss Knox gave 
us each a box of chocks. ‘This rather 
choked me off hating her, I own. Not 
because of the beastly chocks, but because 
I know she wasn’t well off. She must 
have gone without something to give the 
chocks to us. Yet I don’t trust her any 
more because of the chocks. I vow she 
wants to get things out of mother. But 
it was kind of her. Life is very difficult 
to understand. 

So I forgive her for forgiving us. But 
perhaps she 1sn’t so black as she’s painted, 
any more than we were, under the masks, 
when we were self-sacrificing burglars, and 
risked our liberty for the sake of the 
stolen elephant. 


And we 
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THE KIT-BAG. 


BY ALGERNON 


ILLUSTRATED BY CYRUS CUNEO. 


\ J HEN the words “ Not Guilty” 
sounded through the crowded 
court-room that dark December 
afternoon, Arthur Wilbraham, the great 
criminal K.C., and leader for the trium- 
phant defence, was represented by his 
junior ; but Johnson, his private secretary, 
carried the verdict across to his chambers 
like lightning. 

“It’s what we expected, I think,” said 
the barrister, without emotion; “and, 
personally, I am glad the case is over.” 
‘There was no particular sign of pleasure 
that his defence of John ‘Turk, the 
murderer, on a plea of insanity, had been 
successful, for no doubt he felt, as every- 
body who had watched the case felt, that 
no man had ever better deserved the 
gallows. 

“I’m glad too,” said Johnson. He 
had sat in the court for ten days watching 
the face of the man who had carried out 
with callous detail one of the most brutal 
and cold-blooded murders of recent years, 

The counsel glanced up at his secretary. 
They were more than employer and 
employed ; for family and other reasons, 
they were friends. “Ah, I remember ; 
yes,” he said with a kind smile, “ and 
you want to get away for Christmas ? 
You're going to skate and ski in the 
Alps, aren’t you? If I was your age I’d 
come with you.” 

Johnson laughed shortly. He was a 
young man of twenty-six, with a delicate 
face like a girl's. “I can catch the 
morning boat now,” he said ; “‘ but that’s 
not the reason I’m glad the trial is over. 
I’m glad it’s over because I’ve seen the 
last of that man’s dreadful face. It posi- 
tively haunted me. ‘That white skin, with 
the black hair brushed low over the fore- 
head, is a thing I shall never forget, and 
the description of the way the dismem- 
bered body was crammed and packed 
with lime into that 4 

* Don’t dwell on it, my dear fellow,” 
interrupted the other, looking at him 
curiously out of his keen eyes, “don’t 
think about it. Such pictures have a 
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trick of coming back when one least 
wants them.” He paused a moment. 
“Now go,” he added presently, “and 
enjoy your holiday. I shall want all 
your energy for my Parliamentary work 
when you get back. And don’t break 
your neck ski-ing.” 

Johnson shook hands and took his 
leave. At the door he turned suddenly. 

“‘T knew there was something I wanted 
to ask you,” he said. ‘ Would you mind 
lending me one of your kit-bags ? It’s too 
late to get one to-night, and I leave in 
the morning before the shops are open.” 

**Of course ; I’ll send Henry over with 
it to your rooms. You shall have it the 
moment I get home.” 

“T promise to take great care of it,” 
said Johnson gratefully, delighted to 
think that within thirty hours he would be 
nearing the brilliant sunshine of the high 
Alps in winter. ‘The thought of that 
criminal court was like an evil dream in 
his mind. 

He dined at his club and went on to 
Bloomsbury, where he occupied the top 
floor in one of those old, gaunt houses 
in which the rooms are large and lofty. 
The floor below his own was vacant and 
unfurnished, and below that were other 
lodgers whom he did not know. It was 
cheerless, and he looked forward heartily 
toa change. ‘The night was even more 
cheerless: it was miserable, and few 
people were about. A cold, sleety rain 
was driving down the streets before the 
keenest east wind he had ever felt. It 
howled dismally among the big, gloomy 
houses of the great squares, and when he 
reached his rooms he heard it whistling 
and shouting over the world of black 
roofs beyond his windows. 

In the hall he met his landlady, shading 
a candle from the draughts with her thin 
hand. “This come by a man from Mr. 
Wilbr’im’s, sir.” 

She pointed to what was evidently the 
kit-bag, and Johnson thanked her and 
took it upstairs with him. “TI shall be 
going abroad in the morning for ten days, 
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Mrs. Monks,” he said. “I'll leave an 
address for letters.” 

“And I hope you'll ’ave a merry 
Christmas, sir,” she said, in a raucous, 
wheezy voice that suggested spirits, “‘ and 
better weather than this.” 

“T hope so too,” replied her lodger, 
shuddering a little as the wind went 
roaring down the street outside. 

When he got upstairs he heard the 
sleet volleying against the window-panes. 
He put his kettle on to make a cup of 
hot coffee, and then set about putting a 
few things in order for his absence. ‘‘ And 
now I must pack—such as my packing 
is,” he laughed to himself, and set to 
work at once. 

He liked the packing, for it brought the 
snow mountains so vividly before him, 
and made him forget the unpleasant 
scenes of the past ten days. Besides, it 
was not elaborate in nature. His friend 
had lent him the very thing—a_ stout 
canvas kit-bag, sack-shaped, with holes 
round the neck for the brass bar and 
padlock. It was a bit shapeless, true, 
and not much to look at, but its capacity 
was unlimited, and there was no need to 
pack carefully. He shoved in his water- 
proof coat, his fur cap and gloves, his 
skates and climbing boots, his sweaters, 
snow-boots, and ear-caps; and then on 
the top of these he piled his woollen 
shirts and underwear, his thick socks, 
puttees, and knickerbockers. ‘The dress- 
suit came next, in case the hotel people 
dressed for dinner, and then, thinking of 
the best way to pack his white shirts, he 
paused a moment to reflect. ‘ That’s 
the worst of these kit-bags,” he mused 
vaguely, standing in the centre of the 
sitting-room, where he had come to fetch 
some string. 

It was after ten o’clock. A furious 
gust of wind rattled the windows as 
though to hurry him up, and he thought 
with pity of the poor Londoners whose 
Christmas would be spent in such a 
climate, whilst he was skimming over 
snowy slopes in bright sunshine, and 
dancing in the evening with rosy-cheeked 
girls Ah! that reminded him; he 
must put in his dancing-pumps and 
evening socks. He crossed over from his 
sitting-room to the cupboard on the landing 
where he kept his linen. 

And as he did so he heard some one 
coming softly up the stairs. 

He stood still a moment on the landing 
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to listen. It was Mrs. Monks’s step, he 
thought ; she must be coming up with 
the last post. But then the steps ceased 
suddenly, and he heard no more. ‘They 
were at least two flights down, and 
he came to the conclusion they were 
too heavy to be those of his bibulous 
landlady. No doubt they belonged to a 
late lodger who had mistaken his floor. 
He went into his bedroom and packed 
his pumps and dress-shirts as best he 
could. 

The kit-bag by this time was two-thirds 
full, and stood upright on its own base 
like a sack of flour. For the first time 
he noticed that it was old and dirty, the 
canvas faded and worn, and that it had 
obviously been subjected to rather rough 
treatment. It was not a very nice bag to 
have sent him—certainly not a new one, 
or one that his chief valued. He gave the 
matter a passing thought, and went on 
with his packing. Once or twice, how- 
ever, he caught himself wondering who it 
could have been wandering down below, 
for Mrs. Monks had not come up with 
letters, and the floor was empty and 
unfurnished. From time to time, more- 
over, he was almost certain he heard a 
soft tread of some one padding about over 
the bare boards—cautiously, stealthily, as 
silently as possible—and, further, that 
the sounds had been lately coming dis- 
tinctly nearer. 

For the first time in his life he began 
to feel a little creepy. Then, as though 
to emphasise this feeling, an odd thing 
happened: as he left the bedroom, 
having just packed his recalcitrant white 
shirts, he noticed that the top of the kit- 
bag lopped over towards him with an ex- 
traordinary resemblance to a human face. 
The canvas fell into a fold like a nose 
and forehead, and the brass rings for the 
padlock just filled the position of the 
eyes. A shadow—or was it a travel stain ? 
for he could not tell exactly—looked 
like hair. It gave him rather a turn, for 
it was so absurdly, so outrageously, like 
the face of John Turk, the murderer. 

He laughed, and went into the front 
room, where the light was stronger. 

“That horrid case has got on my 
mind,” he thought ; “I shall be glad of 
a change of scene and air.” In the 
sitting-room, however, he was not pleased 
to hear again that stealthy tread upon the 
stairs, and to realise that it was much 
closer than before, as well as unmistakably 
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real. And this time he got up and went 
out to see who it could be creeping 
about on the upper staircase at so late an 
hour. 

But the sound ceased; there was no 
one visible on the stairs. He went to 
the floor below, not without trepidation, 
and turned on the electric light to make 
sure that no one was hiding in the empty 
rooms of the unoccupied suite. ‘There 
was not a stick of furniture large enough 
to hide a dog. Then he called over the 
banisters to Mrs. Monks, but there was 
no answer, and his voice echoed down into 
the dark vault of the house, and was lost 
in the roar of the gale that howled outside. 
Every one was in bed and asleep—every 
one except himself and the owner of this 
soft and stealthy tread. 

‘*My absurd imagination, I suppose,” 
he thought. “It must have been the 
wind after all, although—it seemed so 
very real and close, I thought.” He went 
back to his packing. It was by this time 
getting on towards midnight. He drank 
his coffee up and lit another pipe—the 
last before turning in. 

It is difficult to say exactly at what 
point fear begins, when the causes of 
that fear are not plainly before the eyes. 
Impressions gather on the surface of the 
mind, film by film, as ice gathers upon 
the surface of still water, but often so 
lightly that they claim no definite recog- 
nition from the consciousness. Then a 
point is reached where the accumulated 
impressions become a definite emotion, 
and the mind realises that something has 
happened. With something of a start, 
Johnson suddenly recognised that he 
felt nervous—oddly nervous; also, that 
for some time past the causes of this 
feeling had been gathering slowly in his 
mind, but that he had only just reached 
the point where he was forced to acknow- 
ledge them. 

It was a singular and curious malaise 
that had come over him, and he hardly 
knew what to make of it. He felt as 
though he were doing something that 
was strongly objected to by another 
person, another person, moreover, who 
had some right to object. It was a most 
disturbing and disagreeable feeling, not 
unlike the persistent promptings of con- 
science: almost, in fact, as if he were 
doing something he knew to be wrong. 
Yet, though he searched vigorously and 
honestly in his mind, he could nowhere 
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lay his finger upon the secret of this 
growing uneasiness, and it perplexed him. 
More, it distressed and frightened him. 

“Pure nerves, I suppose,” he said 
aloud with a forced laugh. ‘‘ Mountain 
air will cure all that! Ah,” he added, 
still speaking to himself, “and that re- 
minds me—my snow-glasses.” 

He was standing by the door of the 
bedroom during this brief soliloquy, and 
as he passed quickly towards the sitting- 
room to fetch them from the cupboard 
he saw out of the corner of his eye the 
indistinct outline of a figure standing on 
the stairs, a few feet from the top. It 
was some one in a stooping position, 
with one hand on the banisters, and 
the face peering up towards the landing. 
And at the same moment he heard a 
shuffling footstep. ‘The person who had 
been creeping about below all this time 
had at last come up to his own floor. 
Who in the world could it be? And 
what in the name of Heaven did he 
want ? 

Johnson caught his breath sharply 
and stood stock still. Then, after a 
few seconds’ hesitation, he found his 
courage, and turned to investigate. The 
stairs, he saw to his utter amazement, 
were empty; there was no one. He 
felt. a series of cold shivers run over 
him, and something about the muscles 
of his legs gave a little and grew weak. 
For the space of several minutes he 
peered steadily into the shadows that 
congregated about the top of the stair- 
case where he had seen the figure, and 
then he walked fast—almost ran, in 
fact—into the light of the front room; 
but hardly had he passed inside the 
doorway when he heard some one come 
up the stairs behind him with a quick 
bound and go swiftly into his bedroom. 
It was a heavy, but at the same time 
a stealthy footstep—the tread of some- 
body who did not wish to be seen. 
And it was at this precise moment 
that the nervousness he had _ hitherto 
experienced leaped the boundary line, 
and entered the state of fear, almost of 
acute, unreasoning fear. Before it turned 
into terror there was a further boundary 
to cross, and beyond that again lay the 
region of pure horror. Johnson’s position 
was an unenviable one. 

“By Jove! That was some one on 
the stairs, then,” he muttered, his flesh 
crawling all over; ‘“‘and whoever it was 
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has now gone into my bedroom.” His 
delicate, pale face turned absolutely white, 
and for some minutes he hardly knew 
what to think or do. Then he realised 
intuitively that delay only set a premium 
upon fear; and he crossed the landing 
boldly and went straight into the other 
room, where, a few seconds before, the 
steps had disappeared. 

“Who’s there? Is that you, Mrs. 
Monks?” he called aloud, as he went, 
and heard the first half of his words echo 
down the empty stairs, while the second 
half fell dead against the curtains in a 
room that apparently held no other 
human figure than his own. 

“Who's there?” he called again, in a 
voice unnecessarily loud and that only 
just held firm. “What do you want 
here ?” 

The curtains swayed very slightly, and, 
as he saw it, his heart felt as if it almost 
missed a beat; yet he dashed forward 
and drew, them aside with a rush. A 
window, streaming with rain, was all that 
met his gaze. He continued his search, 
but in vain ; the cupboards held nothing 
but rows of clothes, hanging motionless ; 
and under the bed there was no sign of 
any one hiding. He stepped backwards 
into the middle of the room, and, as he 
did so, something all but tripped him up. 
‘Turning with a sudden spring of alarm he 
saw—the kit-bag. 

“Odd!” he thought. ‘ That’s not 
where I left it!” A few moments before 
it had surely been on his right, between 
the bed and the bath; he did not re- 
member having moved it. It was very 
curious. What in the world was the 
matter with everything? Were all his 
senses gone queer? A terrific gust of 
wind tore at the windows, dashing the 
sleet against the glass with the force of 
small gun-shot, and then fled away howling 
dismally over the waste of Bloomsbury 
roofs. A sudden vision of the Channel 
next day rose in his mind and recalled 
him sharply to realities. 

“There’s no one here at any rate; 
that’s quite clear!” he exclaimed aloud. 
Yet at the time he uttered them he knew 
perfectly well that his words were not 
true and that he did not believe them 
himself. He felt exactly as though some 
one was hiding close about him, watching 
all his movements, trying to hinder his 
packing in some way. “And two of my 
senses,” he added, keeping up the pre- 
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tence, “ have played me the most absurd 
tricks ; the steps I heard and the figure I 
saw were both entirely imaginary.” 

He went back to the front room, poked 
the fire into a blaze, and sat down before 
it to think. What impressed him more 
than anything else was the fact that the 
kit-bag was no longer where he had left 
it. It had been dragged nearer to the 
door. 

What happened afterwards that night 
happened, of course, to a man already 
excited by fear, and was perceived by a 
mind that had not the full and proper 
control, therefore, of the senses. QOut- 
wardly, Johnson remained calm and 
master of himself to the end, pretending 
to the very last that everything he wit- 
nessed had a natural explanation, or was 
merely delusions of his tired nerves. 
But inwardly, in his very heart, he knew 
all along that some one had been hiding 
downstairs in the empty suite when he 
came in, that this person had watched 
his opportunity and then stealthily made 
his way up to the bedroom, and that all 
he saw and heard afterwards, from the 
moving of the kit-bag to—well, to the 
other things this story has to tell—were 
caused directly by the presence of this 
invisible person. 

And it was here, just when he most 
desired to keep his mind and thoughts 
controlled, that the vivid pictures received 
day after day upon the mental plates 
exposed in the court-room of the Old 
Bailey, came strongly to light and 
developed themselves in the dark room 
of his inner vision. Unpleasant, haunting 
memories have a way of coming to life 
again just when the mind least desires 
them—in the silent watches of the night, 
on sleepless pillows, during the lonely 
hours spent by sick and dying beds. 
And so now, in the same way, Johnson 
saw nothing but the dreadful face of John 
Turk, the murderer, lowering at him from 
every corner of his mental field of vision ; 
the white skin, the evil eyes, and the 
fringe of black hair low over the forehead. 
All the pictures of those ten days in court 
crowded back into his mind unbidden, 
and very vivid. 

“This is all rubbish and nerves,” he 
exclaimed at length, springing with sudden 
energy from his chair, ‘I shall finish my 
packing and goto bed. I’m overwrought, 
overtired. No doubt, at this rate I shall 
hear steps and things all night! ” 














‘Not three feet from him the man stood, as vivid as he had seen him day after day 
in the Old Bailey.” 
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But his face was deadly white all the 
same. He snatched up his field-glasses 
and walked across to the bedroom, 
humming a music-hall song as he went— 
a trifle too loud to be natural; and the 
instant he crossed the threshold and stood 
within the room something turned cold 
about his heart, and he felt that every hair 
on his head stood up. 

The kit-bag lay close in front of. him, 
several feet nearer to the door than he 
had left it, and just over its crumpled top 
he saw a head and face slowly. sinking 
down out of sight as though some one 
were crouching behind it to hide, and at 
the same moment a sound like a long- 
drawn sigh was distinctly audible in the 
still air about him between the gusts of 
the storm outside. 

Johnson had more courage and will- 
power than the girlish indecision of his 
face indicated; but at first such a wave of 
terror came over him that for some 
seconds he could do nothing but stand 
and stare. A violent trembling ran down 
his back and legs, and he was con- 
scious of a foolish, almost a hysterical, 
impulse to scream aloud. ‘That sigh 
seemed in his very ear, and the air still 
quivered with it. It was unmistakably a 
human sigh, 

““Who’s there?” he said at length, 
finding his voice ; but though he meant 
to speak with loud decision, the tones 
come out instead in a faint whisper, for 
he had partly lost the control of his tongue 
and lips. 

He stepped forward, so that he could 
see all round and over the kit-bag. Of 
course there was nothing there, nothing 
but the faded carpet and the bulging can- 
vas sides. He put out his hands and threw 
open the mouth of the sack where it had 
fallen over, being only three parts full, 
and then he saw for the first time that 
round the inside, some six inches from 
the top, there ran a broad smear of dull 
crimson. It was an old and faded blood 
stain. He uttered a scream, and drew 
back his hands as if they had been burnt. 
At the same moment the kit-bag gave a 
faint, but unmistakable, lurch forward 


towards the door. 

Johnson collapsed backwards, searching 
with his hands for the support of some- 
thing solid, and the door, being farther 
behind him than he realised, received his 
weight just in time to prevent his falling, 
and shut to with a resounding bang. At 
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the same moment the swinging of his left 
arm accidentally touched the electric 
switch, and the light in the room went 
out. 

It was an awkward and disagreeable 
predicament, and if Johnson had not 
been possessed of real pluck he might 
have done all manner of foolish things. 
As it was, however, he pulled himself 
together, and groped furiously for the 
little brass knob to turn the light on 
again. But the rapid closing of the door 
had set the coats hanging on it a-swinging, 
and his fingers became entangled in a 
confusion of sleeves and pockets, so that 
it was some moments before he found the 
switch, And in those few moments of 
bewilderment and terror two things hap- 
pened that sent him beyond recall over 
the boundary into the region of genuine 
horror—he distinctly heard the kit-bag 
shuffling heavily across the floor in jerks, 
and close in front of his face sounded 
once again the sigh of a human being. 

In his anguished efforts to find the 
brass button on the wall he nearly scraped 
the nails from his fingers, but even then, 
in those frenzied moments of alarm—so 
swift and alert are the impressions of a 
mind keyed up by a vivid emotion—he 
had time to realise that he dreaded the 
return of the light, and that it might be 
better for him to stay hidden in the 
merciful screen of darkness. It was but 
the impulse of a moment, however, and 
before he had time to act upon it he had 
yielded automatically to the original 
desire, and the room was flooded again 
with light. 

But the second instinct had been right. 
It would have been better fc*chim to have 
stayed in the shelter of the kind darkness. 
For there, close before him, bending over 
the half-packed kit-bag, clear as life in the 
merciless glare of the electric light, stood 
the figure of John Turk, the murderer. 
Not three feet from him the man stood, 
the fringe of black hair marked plainly 
against the pallor of the forehead, the whole 
horrible presentment of the scoundrel, as 
vivid as he had seen him day after day in 
the Old Bailey, when he stood there in 
the dock, cynical and callous, under the 
very shadow of the gallows. 

In a flash Johnson realised what it all 
meant: the dirty and much-used bag; 
the smear of crimson within the top ; the 
dreadful stretched condition of the bulging 
sides. He remembered Low the victim’s 


























body had been stuffed into a canvas bag 
for burial, the ghastly, dismembered 
fragments forced with lime into this very 
bag; and the bag itself produced as 
evidence It all came back to him as 
clear as day... . 

Very softly and stealthily his hand 
groped behind him for the handle of the 
door, but before he could actually turn it 
the very thing that he most of all dreaded 
came about, and John ‘Turk lifted his 
devil’s face and looked at him. At the 
same moment that heavy sigh passed 
through the air of the room, formulated 
somehow into words: “ It’s my bag. And 
I want it.” 

Johnson just remembered clawing the 
door open, and then falling in a heap 
upon the floor of the landing, as he tried 
frantically to make his way into the front 
room. 

He remained unconscious for a long 
time, and it was still dark when he 
opened his eyes and realised that he 
was lying, stiff and bruised, on the cold 
boards. ‘Then the memory of what he 
had seen rushed back into his mind, 
and he promptly fainted again. When 
he woke the second time the wintry 
dawn was just beginning to peep in at 
the windows, painting the stairs a cheer- 
less, dismal grey, and he managed to 
crawl into the front room, and cover 
himself with an overcoat in the arm- 
chair, where at length he fell asleep. 

A great clamour woke him. He re- 
cognised Mrs. Monks’s voice, loud and 
voluble. 

“What! You ain’t been to bed, sir! 
Are you ill, or has anything ’appened ? 
And there’s an urgent gentleman to see 
you, though it ain’t seven o’clock yet, 
and oe 

“Who is it?” he stammered. “I’m 
all right, thanks. Fell asleep in my 
chair, I suppose.” 

“Some one from Mr. Wilb’rim’s, and 
he says he ought to see you quick before 
you go abroad, and I told him 5 

“‘Show him up, please, at once,” said 
Johnson, whose head was whirling, and 
his mind was still full of dreadful visions. 

Mr. Wilbraham’s man came in with 
many apologies, and explained briefly 
and quickly that an absurd mistake had 
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been made, and that the wrong kit-bag 
had been sent over the night before. 

*“Henry somehow got hold of the one 
that came over from the court-room, and 
Mr. Wilbraham only discovered it when 
he saw his own lying in his room, and 
asked why it had not gone to you,” the 
man said, 

“Oh!” said Johnson stupidly. 

“And he must have brought you the 
one from the murder case instead, sir, 1’m 
afraid,” the man continued, without the 
ghost of an expression on his face. “ ‘The 
one John Turk packed the dead body in. 
Mr. Wilbraham’s awful upset about it, sir, 
and told me to come over first thing this 
morning with the right one, as you were 
leaving by the boat.” 

He pointed to a clean-looking kit-bag 
on the floor, which he had just brought. 
** And I was to bring the other one back, 
sir,” he added casually. 

For some minutes Johnson could not 
find his voice. At last he pointed in the 
direction of his bedroom. ‘“ Perhaps you 
would kindly unpack it for me. Just 
empty the things out on the floor.” 

The man disappeared into the other 
room, and was gone for five minutes. 
Johnson heard the shifting to and fro of 
the bag, and the rattle of the skates and 
boots being unpacked. 

“Thank you, sir,” the man said, re- 
turning with the bag folded over his arm. 
“And can I do anything more to help 
you, sir?” 

“What is it?” asked Johnson, seeing 
that he still had something he wished to 
say. 
The man shuffled and looked mysteri- 
ous. ‘ Beg pardon, sir, but knowing your 
interest in the Turk case, I thought you’d 
maybe like to know what’s happened——” 

“ec Yes.” 

“John Turk killed hisself last night 
with poison immediately on getting his 
release, and he left a note for Mr. Wil- 
braham saying as he’d be much obliged 
if they'd have him put away, same as 
the woman he murdered, in the old kit- 
bag.” 

“What time—did he do it?” asked 
Johnson. 

“Ten o’clock last night, sir, the warder 
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O one was taking much notice 
of what Toby said. At home 
no one ever takes much notice 

of what any one says, yet every one goes 
on saying what he wants to say, just the 
same, and generally all at once, and very 
loud. 

But I happened to be silent myself at 
that particular moment, and I heard 
Toby distinctly say that poor old Bill 
was up against it this time, and that he 
wasn’t going to see him again just yet, 
you bet. Gave a chap the blues to see 
him—that was why. No one had asked 
him why, of course, because, first of all, 
no one had heard what he said, and even 
if they had they wouldn’t have been in 
the least interested. 

Marjory was telling mother that she 
must have the motor this afternoon par- 
ticularly, and Joan was explaining to father 
how terribly antediluvian he was to talk 
about woman’s sphere being the home, 
and that there was every reason why she 
should take part in the Demonstration ; 
and Jerry was standing in the middle 
of the breakfast-room shouting at the 
top of his voice, Had any one seen his 
trouser-clips, as he was late already ? 

I went up to Toby and asked him 
straight out what was the matter with 
Bill Pendered. 

Toby looked surprised. 

“You there, kid? Nothing for little 
girls to know.” 

Toby is the kind of young man who 
thinks a girl doesn’t exist, except as a 
thing to be pinched and have its hair 
pulled, and be sent upstairs for his 
cigarette-case, until its hair is up and it 
has come out. He doesn’t understand 
that even a flapper may have her feelings. 
And J wasn’t going to tell him about 
that dance two Christmases ago, when 
I was having such a rotten time, and 
when I heard people talking of me as 
“the plain, leggy one,” and my shoes were 
tight, and there was something prickly 
round the collar of my new dress, and 
I’d broken the thread of my corals, 


and half of them had rolled under the 
wardrobe in Marjory’s room. 

I have never been in such black depths 
as I was that evening, and Billy Pendered 
came late, and looked so handsome and 
inaccessible. Marjory said he was in- 
accessible, and Joan said he was un- 
impressionable, and Jerry said he was 
suffering from swelled head because he’d 
been chosen to play centre-three-quarter 
for the North. And he never danced 
with any one but mother and me the 
whole evening ; and he persuaded me to 
go and find some comfortable old shoes 
to put on, and we got Williams to bring 
a little supper-table into the conservatory 
for ‘Toby and us. And Bill said he 
didn’t want any other girl than me, and 
we talked footer all the time, and I had 
a ripping evening. He told mother I 
was the first girl he’d ever met who took 
an intelligent interest in the game. 
That’s why I didn’t like to hear what 
Toby was saying about Bill being up 
against it. 

“Ts he hard up?” I asked. 

Toby stared at me. I suppose he 
thought he’d better be civil, in case be 
wanted anything fetched from the top 
of the house in the near future. 

“He’s gone in for a rotten thing he 
calls impressionist photography,” said he. 
* And it doesn’t come off. None of his 
friends will consent to look like a night- 
mare, even to please him, and you can’t 
wonder. I think myself he just takes 
an ordinary photograph and smears his 
hand over the wet plate. It looks like 
it,—and he charges five guineas a dozen. 
Silly idiot !—why doesn’t he do nice clear 
portraits of pretty girls, and touch ’em 
up at the eyes and mouth, and take out 
the collar-bones? He seems to like a 
woman to look a hag. I’ve no patience 
with him.” 

“You surprise me,” said I; and then 
I had to stoop to dodge a Suffrage 
pamphlet Joan had left about ready to 
his hand. 

“'There’s a girl in it, too,” said Toby, 
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when we’d calmed down and father had 
told mother exactly what he thought of 
the way she’d brought us all up. “Some 
girl he wants to marry, only he can’t 
afford it. Fancy wanting to marry a 
girl!” 

I caught Joan’s eye then, and thinking 
she might have some leaflets for me to dis- 
tribute, I cleared out and went up to my 
own room to think. 

Toby seemed to feel that the only 
thing to do when your friends were up 
against it was to keep out of their way 
till they felt better. You might do more 
harm than good, he thought, by trying 
to help them, and better leave people to 
worry through by themselves. But I 
couldn’t agree with him. I very often 
can’t agree with people ; and it’s a queer 
thing, but it’s always the other person’s 
fault somehow. 

I thought and thought, and then I 
unplaited my hair and brushed it. It’s 
nothing much to look at—just lightish 
and longish and straightish. I’ve got 
darkish brown eyes and a pale squarish 
face. Marjory says that my best friend 
couldn’t call me handsome. I’m not 
allowed to have my dresses to my ankles 
yet, and the brown velvet is the shortest, 
but it’s my best. And I put it on, and 
my big brown beaver hat and warm 
coat, and I took all the money out of 
my box that I’d been saving for a new 
bike, and I found some more lying on 
mother’s dressing-table that I took on 
account of my next week’s allowance in 
advance ; and I went downstairs the back 
way, and dodged Williams in the hall, and 
got safely off by the side-door unnoticed. 
I don’t suppose any one would have 
minded if they 4ad seen me, only they 
might have thought of some urgent errand 
they just happened to want doing, and I 
didn’t care to run the risks. It’s no 
joke being the youngest in a family like 
ours, while you're still a flapper. 

When I got to the corner I hailed a 
cab, and comforted myself by remember- 
ing how Joan had told father that he was 
quite prehistoric in his ideas for objecting 
to a girl careering about town alone in 
a hansom, 

I knew Billy had his studio in Orlebar 
Street, and I found it quite easily by the 
colour of the curtains. ‘Toby had told 
me what a dingy, terra-cotta-ish mauve 
they were, and I went straight up to the 
third floor and knocked. ‘The door was 
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ajar, and I pushed in; and he couldn’t 
have heard me knock, for he was sitting 
at a table with a photograph in his hand, 
and his eyes were all screwed-up and 
worried-looking. 

He jumped up, but he didn’t look 
pleased. 

“How do you do?” I said. “I’ve 
come on business, Mr. Pendered. I do 
wish you’d do a nice picture of me for 
a Christmas present for father. Toby 
told me about the—er—the—the new 
kind of photographs you did, and I don’t 
know any one else who does them; and 
I should be awfully pleased if you’d do 
mine like—like ” | looked desperately 
round. Really, they were queer, ghostly, 
shadowy things, with no faces but a white 
blur, or wide grins without heads. 
" like that,” I said, pointing to one 
that seemed to be a girl sitting on a 
couch ; but I was sorry afterwards I’d 
chosen that, because it turned out to be 
Lady Mervyn’s prize Siberian wolf-hound. 
And really no one would have known. 
It was amazingly like Joan when she is 
arguing with father and telling him how 
archaic his ideas generally are. 

But it broke the ice anyhow, and he 
cheered up no end and showed me all 
round, and explained his gold medal 
picture which he called “ The Fan,” and 
which was a girl lying on a divan with 
a white accordion skirt spread out to look 
like one. A fan, I mean. 

Then he made me take off my coat 
and hat, and sit in a big carved chair 
with a straight back, and he spread my 
hair out and made his white bull-terrier 
come and put his nose on my knee, and 
he said he should call the picture ‘ Young 
Britannia.” And then he talked footer 
like mad. He said he’d had to give it up 
because he couldn’t afford it. He said 
the men were a splendid lot of chaps, 
but too expensive for him; and then he 
sighed, and I longed to ask him why he 
didn’t chuck art, and go on the Stock 
Exchange, or be a fashionable doctor— 
not the common general kind where you 
have to know a lot about everything, but 
a specialist for nerves, or heart, or some- 
thing obscure, where you need only 
suggest a few possible horrors, and say 
the family doctor will watch the case, 
and take five guineas, and offer to come 
again in three months. Uncle Ferdie is 








simply rolling, and that’s what Ze is. 
I did say so presently, for I find it 























almost impossible not to say what I 
think; but poor Billy Pendered just 
shook his head and said that even to be 
a swindler you wanted brains. I think he 
was unjust to Uncle Ferdie there. 

We had tea in the studio after that, 
and I lit the fire, which had gone out; and 
while he ran out for cakes 1 had a good 
look at that photograph he had _ been 
making himself so miserable about when 
I went in. It wasn’t one of Azs taking, I 
saw with half an eye, for it was a beautiful 
person in a lace dress with her hands 
behind her, looking down at a big Persian 
cat. She had dark lashes and the sweetest 
mouth, and there was something in the 
way she smiled that made you want to 
kiss her. I began to understand why it 
worried him to feel that his impression- 
ableness wasn’t going to pay. 

When I got home I told them all, at 
once, where I’d been and why. I don’t 
believe in secrets when it’s too late for 
any one to stop you doing it. Mother 
said she didn’t think it was quite. nice, 
and father said why not have taken 
Marie? As if Marjorie wouldn’t have 
kept her dancing about for two hours 
while she dressed for the Wetherbees’ 
“At Home”! Joan said a girl could go 
anywhere nowadays, but that I was too 
young to have any sense. ‘Toby said: 
“Shut up. Let the kid alone. She’s 
only a flapper.” 

I pointed out then, that if I was to be 
called by this unflattering and disrespect- 
ful name, I should jolly well flap—so 
there! And there the matter ended. 

When the proofs came home, a good 
deal more was said. Jerry said it was a 
very nice terrier, but which was me? 
Father said if that was all modern 
improvement had done for photography, 
give him the old-fashioned daguerreotype. 
But I had a scheme in my head. There 
was something about Billy Pendered’s 
worried, haunted look that I couldn’t 
forget. I hadn’t had time for many 
novels, because I’d always gone in too 
much for games to bother about reading, 
and that sort of rot; but I’d read enough 
to understand that Billy was eating his 
heart out for some girl, and that he was 
too poor to marry. And I thought hard 
for about twenty-four hours for a plan to 
help him; and the next day I took 
Marjorie’s new Enfield (I’d buckled my 
front wheel, and smashed the forks, coast- 
ing down Benderby Hill in the dark, and 
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accidentally smashing into a lorry that had 
drawn up there), and I rode over to 
school. I’m at St. Gwendolen’s, but I’ve 
been at home for a fortnight with a bad 
cold, and mother said I’d better run 
wild another week on account of the 
games mistress being so down on 
slackers, and she didn’t want me to get 
overheated. So I scorched over to 
school (six miles in half an hour, and 
through town half of it), and I didn’t 
want to see Miss Craggs (the head), so 
I slipped round to the hockey-ground, 
and shouted to Henriette le Breton, who 
happened to have just been sent off the 
field for fouling Nancy Owen. She’s our 
school beauty, Henriette, all pink and 
white and golden, with sapphire eyes. 
Toby says she’s a peach, and pretty 
enough to eat. She was bottom of the 
batting average, though, last term. Looks 
aren't everything. It was one of her 
weaknesses that I meant to trade on now. 
She seemed awfully pleased to see me. 

“T’ve not come back,” said _ I. 
* Mother says I’m too run down to come 
back for another week. But I want you 
to do something for me, Hennie.” 

“You do, do you ?” said she, opening 
her eyes. ‘‘ Like your cheek.” 

“T’ve always heard,” said I desper- 
ately, trying to be diplomatic, “ that girls 
who are good-looking, and all that kind 
of rot, can influence people.” 

““If you’ve been having a bust-up with 
Craggs,” said Hennie elegantly, ‘you 
don’t catch me trying to soften her with 
my smiles. Even if I am as beautiful as 
the day, you don’t suppose she'd appreciate 
my efforts, do you? She’d only think it 
swank, and be down on me like a ton 
of bricks.” 

“Oh, chuck it,” said I. “I haven’t 
much time. I don’t want Dumbell” 
(Dumbell is the games mistress) ‘‘ to see 
me. I want you to do something for 
a friend of mine—a ripping sort he 
is ” 





“Tt’s a he, is it?” said Henriette. 

“He’s awfully up against it,” said I. 
“His father came to smash, and he’s 
had to take to photography for a living, 
and he does those new arty things— 
awfully swagger and uncommon and ex- 
pensive. Some of the ones I saw were 
—were wonderful. I wish you’d go and 
have yours done for Christmas presents, 
Hennie. I want a nice photograph of 
you tremendously.” 
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The idea that they were expensive 
appealed to Henriette, whose people are 
simply rolling. 

Don’t mind if I do,” said she. 

* But I want you to do more than 
that.” I had never been so much in 
earnest in my life. “I want you to 
persuade all your friends to go, and all 
your relations, and I want you to do 
your level best to make him fashion- 
able.” 

Henriette gasped. 

“A society beauty,” said I, “can make 
anything fashionable.” 

This triumph of diplomacy was too 
much for Hennie. She beamed at the 
idea. 

“Suppose we 
murmured. 

“That doesn’t matter a bit,” cried I. 
“You can make people think it’s the 
latest thing. If they think it’s art nouveau 
they’ll stand it just as they do the un- 
comfortable furniture and things. You 
can make the girls do anything, anyhow. 
Begin with them. MHe’s awfully nice. 
Played for the North twice. He’d have 
been sure to get his international cap if 
he hadn’t had to chuck footer.” 

Henriette, at once filled with deep 
sympathy, assured me of her help; and 
then I saw they’d nearly finished the first 
half, and I did a move before Dumbell 
caught sight of me. It was all right while 
they were playing, because at St. Gwendo- 
len’s we play a fast game. 

My appeal to Henriette turned out a 
complete success. Billy Pendered hap- 
pened to doa portrait of her in a green 
dancing frock embroidered in daisies which 
she had gone as Spring in to a fancy-dress 
dance, and she came out looking like an 
Academy picture, yet awfully sweet too, 
and her relations were fearfully gone on 
it, and she ordered five dozen, and all the 
girls at school went crazy about the new 
photography and went in tribes to be taken. 
A lot of them are Jewesses and rolling in 
money, and they sent all Bayswater in 
carriages and motors to the studio. Billy 
had to get two assistants, a girl to attend 
to sitters and make appointments and 
answer the telephone, and a young man 
to develop and print, and so on. 

Marjory went, directly she saw the 
Spring picture of Henriette, and so did 
Joan, though she had refused at first ; but 
father called Marjory’s portrait an_ irre- 
sponsible smear, and I heard Joan tell him 


don’t like ’em?” she 
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that he was left far behind in the trend of 
modern thought, and that his objection to 
the vagueness of Billy’s likenesses was 
simply neolithic. She had to go after that. 

I believe father is beginning to wish 
Joan would get married. 

Billy was awfully grateful and jolly to 
me and Toby, and we had ripping little 
tea-parties in the studio when the sittings 
were all finished, and the assistants had 
gone home. Once or twice Henriette 
brought a party of friends, and we had no 
end of a time. We cleared the studio 
and danced, because it turned out that the 
telephone girl played the autoharp and 
she’d happened to have her instrument 
with her. I was awfully glad, and per- 
suaded Billy to let her stay to tea. She 
was quite a nice girl, only her hair was 
too beautifully and toweringly dressed, 
and she would talk about her “ boy.” 

But in spite of this glorious success, 
and all the fun we had, Billy’s look of 
worry grew deeper and deeper; and at 
last, the day Joan had sent me for her 
proofs, I could stand it no longer, and I 
said straight out: “ Why don’t you marry 
the girl?” 

“What?” he said, and dropped Joan 
down beside the bull-terrier, and didn’t 


attempt to stop him when he licked 
her. 
“Risk it,” said I. ‘ You’re making 


sacks of money. Don’t be so prudent. 
Jump in and swim.” 

“My goodness!” He stared at me in 
the same foolish way, and I grew réd and 
wished I’d minded my own silly business 
—I often do that. “Sorry,” I said, and 
cleared out quick. It struck me all at 
once that perhaps it was the girl who 
wouldn’t risk it—though it isn’t generally. 
Perhaps she thought he was still poor and 
struggling, and most likely he was too 
proud to tell her of the change in his 
circs. You never know. I hated the 
thought of that girl, somehow, although 
she certainly looked a dear in her portrait ; 
but I don’t believe in half doing things, 
and I felt now that I’d got Billy’s life’s 
happiness to attend to, and that I hadn't 
finished yet. I knew her address, because 
I’d seen it on a letter, and I went straight 
off in a hansom to ask her what she meant 
by playing fast-and-loose with a fine 
three-quarter like Billy Pendered. She 
happened to be in, and I saw at a glance 
the kind of suburban girl she was—with a 
small waist and a baby mouth, and little, 
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helpless-looking hands. Plays tennis and 
wears high heels in the country, I expect. 
Her eyes were ripping, though. 

I told her what I’d come for at once. 
‘*‘ Billy Pendered’s fretting about some- 
thing,” I said. “I expect it’s about you. 
Why don’t you marry him ?” 

She looked surprised, and told me 
rather snappily that she failed to see how 
her private affairs concerned me. 

“They don’t,” said I. ‘But Billy’s 
do. 1 don’t want to be cheeky, really I 
don’t. But I thought perhaps you didn’t 
know how much money he was making, 
and how fashionable his kind of portrait 
was getting to be.” 

She changed then, and said I was a 
nice frank child, and that she did know. 
Billy always told her everything. She 
said she was very glad. 

“T hope he isn’t fretting about me,” 
she said, quite nicely, ‘1 shouldn’t like 
to think I made him unhappy. But I’m 
not going to marry him.” 

I stared. She went on in a slow, 
drawling voice, that made me want to 
slap her, that she had mistaken her 
feelings about poor Billy—that she didn’t 
care about him any more. She said he 
depressed her, and that he expected too 
much of her in the way of sympathetic 
interest in his athletics. 

“Then why on earth don’t you break 
off?” I asked indignantly. 

She sighed and said she hadn’t the 
courage. She hated hurting people’s 
feelings, and she knew she could rely 
upon me to keep her secret. 

I was simply boiling. I nearly burst 
with the effort to keep from telling her 
what I thought of her, and I cleared out 
quick. I was so sorry for Billy that I 
could have cried, and yet I daren’t tell 
him what that fool girl had said. 

The next time I saw him he came to 
dinner, and I could hardly speak to him— 
I was so full of the secrets of his abomi- 
nable Muriel. He thought I was offended 
with him, and the more I wouldn’t speak 
the nicer he was to me; and he asked 
me to bring Toby to tea with him to- 
morrow to see a new fancy picture he’d 
been doing of Henriette le Breton and 
her little sister. 

Almost rudely I said I wouldn’t go, 
and all that night I could hardly sleep a 
wink for thinking of Billy’s broken heart. 
I was awfully fond of him, you see— 
much fonder than I’d quite realised, but 
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I didn’t find that out till a good while 
afterwards. 

By twelve o’clock I was so worried 
with thinking about him that I asked 
Toby to go and help me cheer him up. 
Toby said he couldn’t, as hed got to go 
and see the man about the new Delaunay 
Belleville. 

By four I had made up my mind to 
go alone and not to mention it to mother 
till I came back. Marjory caught me in 
the hall, and said her new evening frock 
had not come from Rosine’s, and she’d 
pay for a cab for me if I’d rush down to 
town and get it, as it was no earthly use 
telephoning to Rosine, who’d promise 
anything ; and if it vea//y wasn’t finished 
she’d know that she must make Marie 
do up the sleeves of the lilac ninon-de- 
soie. 

It was ready, and I took it with me 
to Billy's, and I met the two assistants, 
and told the telephone girl that I’d seen 
a young man waiting at the corner, and 
I was sure it was her “ boy ”; and then I 
crept quietly into the studio, and there 
was poor Billy with his arms stretched 
out over the table, and his face hidden. 

My heart seemed to turn all cold at 
once. Iran across the room and knelt 
down beside him, and laid my cheek 
against his arm. 

“What’s the matter, old Bill?” I said. 

He looked up, and his face was all 
white and worried. ‘‘ Nothing,” he said. 
“T was just thinking—that’s all.” 

“T don’t like the way you think,” said 
I, trying to laugh; but I didn’t care if 
he did see how wet my eyes were. 

“What a dear you are!” he said. 
“Tt’s always such a comfort, somehow, to 
have you near me.” 

“T wish you’d tell me why you're so 
miserable,” said I. 

He put his arm round my shoulder 
and drew me close to him, and then he 
looked away at Muriel’s picture and 
sighed. 

“T’m in the dickens of a mess,” said 
he. 

I was rather surprised at the way he 
put it, but I didn’t speak. 

“You're a wise little girl, aren’t you ?” 
he said sadly. “I wonder if your wisdom 
can help me now ?” 

“Try,” I said, hardly daring to breathe 
for fear he should change his mind. 

‘Suppose a chap had been and made 
a silly ass of himself by thinking he was 

















in love with a girl and then finding out 
that he wasn’t ?” 

I drew a deep breath of pure astonish- 
ment, 

“Suppose he’d been much too poor to 
think of getting married, and had settled 
down to the idea of a permanent engage- 
ment, and then had suddenly begun to 
make money, and to realise that there 
was no reason why he shouldn’t get 
married at once?” 

I got up and went to the window for 
air. 

“Tt isn’t fair to her,” he said sadly, 
“to put it off any longer. Yet ” he 
sighed and stopped suddenly. 

“Why not tell the truth?” said I. “It’s 
generally best.” 

“And break her heart?” he asked 
mournfully. 

I turned round sharply. ‘‘Oh, Bill,” 
I cried, “what a blithering idiot you 
are!” I was nearly crying with joy. 
And then I told him every blessed thing 
that girl had said to me, and I was 
surprised to find that he was quite hurt 
at first, and said, so this was woman’s 
constancy, was it? He said that above 
all things he liked a woman to be true. 
And then he threw Muriel’s picture in 
the grate, and then he picked it out 
again and kissed it for the last time; and 
then he put it away in a drawer and 
said girls were all alike, and that Z was 
the best sort of friend for a man to 
have. 

“Pm a girl, too,” said I, for really 
he didn’t seem to have grasped the 
fact. 

He laughed. “Not you!” said he. 
“You're a dear little flapper. I don’t 
know how you come to be so full of 
sense and sympathy at your age.” 

“]’m sixteen,” said I quietly. ‘“ Seven- 
teen in six weeks.” 

“What!” He needn’t have looked as 
if he thought I was lying. ‘‘ You /o/d 
me you were fourteen,” he cried reproach- 


fully. 
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“Yes,” said I. “So I was once. 
But that was ages ago. The years roll 
on, you see,” 

‘““No!” 

I felt I could have shaken him. I 
suppose he had expected me to go on 
being a flapper for ever. “Oh, I know 
I’ve got short dresses and my hair down, 
but I’ve grown two inches since this 
dress was new. You needn’t look so 
disbelieving !” I cried indignantly. “ You 
just wait !” 

I looked madly round, seized the 
brown box with Marjory’s new frock, 
and rushed into the dressing-room. I 
flung off my brown coat and dress, and 
did my hair up ever so high, with a great 
thick plait all round the front, and I 
tore open Marjory’s box and took the 
dress out. It was a lovely soft blue, with 
a beautiful little short embroidered 
bodice, and tiny sleeves with jewelled 
chains lacing them together ; and 1 looked 
so strange and grown-up and different 
that I hardly dared to go out of the room. 
There was a white chiffon thing lying on 
the table, that Billy used to make cloudy 
effects round people’s shoulders with, and 
I made a scarf of it and covered my 
bare neck with it, and pinched my cheeks 
to make them pink, and sailed in with my 
head in the air. 

He sat down suddenly and said, 
a No ! ” 

I said, “ Yes.” 

Then I saw myself in the long mirror, 
and couldn’t believe it any more than he 
could. 

He came-to presently, and said, I 
mustn’t have tea with him now, because 
I was a grown-up young woman; and 
I said, “ Rats to that!” and went and 
changed, and we had a ripping time. 

But it was the last. I saw that he meant 
to treat me quite differently for the future. 
It seemed a pity, and yet 

Well—I was not sorry. It had occurred 
to him at last, you see, that I shouldn't 
always be a flapper 
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It would have been a pity for such a race as the Fairies to go extinct, even though they were but 
as the butterflies that hover about the leaves and blossoms of the visible world.—Tom Hoop. 


VERY practical man believes in 
the Fairies. ‘There are, of course, 
hopelessly unpractical and un- 

reasonable individuals who only believe 
in such shadowy things as ledgers, gold, 
bricks and mortar, and battleships. ‘These 
folk are the dreamers of the world ; and 
perhaps in some ways the world is the 
better for them, and for the touch of 
romance they bring into real life. At any 
time of the year, however, and particularly 
at Christmas-time, the thoughtful man, 
woman, or child turns from these lovers 
of the shadowy and the unreal, from the 
daily newspapers in which their fantastic 
deeds and aspirations are solemnly re- 
corded, and from the banks, ship-building 
yards, camps, barracks, six-shilling novels, 
Houses of Parliament, Burke’s Peerage, 
factories, steam-engines, and other phan- 
toms in which they are so absurdly 
interested, and hails the Fairies with a 
cry of joy. The Fairies who were young 
when the world was young, and are young 
to-day when the world is old! The 
Fairies who were able to “put a girdle 
round the earth” long before the electric 
telegraph was thought of! The kindly 
Sylphs and the malignant Gnomes of 
whom Mr. Pope writes so charmingly in 
his *‘ Rape of the Lock”! The “great 
Intelligences fair that range above our 
mortal state,” to whom Lord Tennyson 
alluded so beautifully in his poem on his 
dead friend! The Banshee, whose cry at 
midnight through the quiet valleys sends 
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a shiver through the Irishman as he lies 
in bed! ‘The Djinns, the Goblins, the 
Pixies, the Brownies, and all “the light 
militia of the lower sky” who, years and 
years ago, whispered wonderful stories 
into the ears of men—stories that are 
spreading happiness through the world 
even to this day! Would a maker of 
battleships or a designer of sky-scrapers 
have given us the story of Adi Baba and 
the Forty Robbers, of Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Lamp, or of Sindbad the Sailor? 
Is there one of the Kaiser’s glittering army 
corps that is ever likely to do as much 
good to the world as Mr. Joseph Addison 
did when he sat down and wrote that 
little story called Zhe Vision of Mirza, at 
the whispered bidding of one of the 
Fairies? These dear creatures have been 
hovering around men and women from 
the beginning; and the debt we owe 
them is something inconceivable. 

How do we show our gratitude? That 
is a very pressing question, particularly at 
Christmas-time, when, more than at any 
other season of the year, the Fairies are 
busy in our midst, prompting fathers and 
mothers, brothers and sisters, uncles and 
aunts, nephews and nieces to innumerable 
thoughts and deeds of kindness and good- 
will. I wonder what the tradesmen would 
do at this season of the year if a single 
Fairy, Santa Claus, were suddenly to cease 
influencing mankind? Yet there are toy- 
shop keepers who would seriously tell you 
that they do not believe in Fairies ; that 
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Aladdin's Mother in Pekin 


they believe in balance-sheets, but do not 
believe in Gnomes. Well, let us think 
kindly of those poor, benighted toy-shop 
keepers, and content ourselves with hoping 
that they will never have reason to repent 
their infidelity. 

I wish, however, to draw attention to 
something which is almost worse than 
the faithlessness of the toy-shop keeper — 
I mean the violent anti-Fairy attitude of 
the average theatrical manager, pantomime 
writer, and pantomime actor and actress. 
The most serious feature of this crime 
is that it is performed under the guise 
of homage. Christmas after Christmas 
these reckless persons seize upon im- 
mortal stories, the gifts of the Fairies, 
distort and mangle them, remove all the 
beauty and poetry from them, and 
present them in a form in which they 
become entirely unrecognisable. They 
offer us as Fairies figures no more like 
Fairies than they are like cricket-bats. 
They say and sing words which a 
Fairy would never have sanctioned, and do 
things at the mere thought of which a 
Fairy would open her wings and fly away. 
More than a thousand years ago a Fairy 
told some unknown man the story of 
Aladdin, and he wrote it down. It is one 
of the most wonderful stories in the world, 
and tells how the son of a poor widow 
in China became possessed of a magic 
lamp and a magic ring which commanded 
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the services of two powerful Djinns. 
Learning the power of the lamp _ by 
accidentally rubbing it, Aladdin became 
rich, married the Princess of Cathay, and 
took her to a gorgeous palace built in 
a night. After years of perfect happiness 
the Princess was visited one day by a 
wicked magician disguised as a poor lamp- 
seller, and he offered to give her a new 
lamp in exchange for the rusty one of 
which her husband was so fond, and 
of the magic power of which she was 
ignorant. She fell into the trap; the 
magician rubbed the lamp; and im- 
mediately the palace and the Princess 
were transported to Africa. Aladdin, 
however, left behind and stricken with 
grief, still had the magic ring; and, call- 
ing the Djinn of the Ring to his aid, 
he was able to discover his palace and 
his wife, kill the magician, recover the 
lamp, transport palace and Princess back 
to Cathay, and live to be Sultan, a bless- 
ing to his people, and beloved of all who 
knew him. Such is the story as the 
Fairy dictated it to the unknown writer 
more than a thousand years ago. 

Now, how do we find it presented—at 
many of our theatres, though happily not at 
all—as a pantomime? We meet Aladdin’s 
mother in a street which looks something 
like a bit of Pekin, but she wears the 
clothes of a shabby and rather disreputable 
London woman. She has a red nose, 





Aladdin's Mother in London. 
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The pantomime Aladdin. 


which, for some odd reason or other, is sup- 
posed to be provocative of laughter, and 
the voice and walk of a man. As a 
matter of fact she actually is impersonated 
by a man. She talks a great deal about 
pawning and drinking, and often has a 
bottle protruding from her pocket. She is 
full of reminiscences of her first husband 
and of eagerness for a second; and 
altogether she is such a mother as none 
would care to have, and as no Fairy would 
ever have allotted to so nice a boy as 
Aladdin. Then take Aladdin himself. 
How does he appear? ‘To our amaze- 
ment he is always impersonated by a 
girl, and preferably by one of undisguis- 
ably feminine build, who emphasises her 
sex by wearing a costume in which the 
police would not allow her to walk six 
yards in Pall Mall. When this un- 
manly Aladdin meets the Princess Ba- 
droulbadour— generally a skittish young 
person in a short skirt and with a 
tendency to break out into broken-French 
chansonettes—and makes love to her, the 
effect becomes too absurd for words, and 
all the realism of the story vanishes. 
Even the magician is modernised out of 
all recognition, and has been known to 
skip about the stage in a sort of book- 
maker’s suit of chessboard pattern ; while 
Badroulbadour’s father, the Sultan, wears 
a spiky Early English crown, sings topical 
songs about Licensing Billsand Suffragettes, 
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and makes his first entry in a broken-down 
motor-car pushed from behind by a comic 
donkey composed of a man wrapped in 
an imitation of a donkey’s skin. ‘The 
whole thing generally winds up with a 
scene supposed to represent a Gathering 
of the Nations, in which the stage is 
crowded with people, chiefly of the fair 
sex, dressed as soldiers of modern France, 
Germany, Italy, and other nations ; or a 
Homage to Sport, in which they march 
on in fours attired as cricketers, foot- 
ballers, polo-players, lawn-tennis_ players, 
and so forth; all of which is about as 
relevant to the story of Aladdin as told 
by the Fairy centuries ago as a silk hat 
would be on a bust of Julius Cesar. 
Another great story, that of A Bada 
and the Forty Robbers, is even more 
flagrantly mangled. Just think how alb- 
sorbingly interesting it is in the book, 
and how supreme are its dramatic possi- 
bilities. ‘here are the two brothers, Ali 
Baba, the woodcutter, poor and honest, 
and Cassim, who has married a very rich 
wife, and looks down upon Ali and _ his 
wife and son. One day, at work in the 
forest, Ali discovers the cave of the Forty 
Robbers and the catchword that opens it, 
and proceeds stealthily to remove great 
loads of gold and jewels. Cassim’s wife 
discovers Ali’s sudden wealth by the 
famous stratagem of the suet at the bottom 
of the measure ; and when Cassim also 





The real Aladdin. 
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goes to plunder the 
cave, he forgets the 
password when he wants 
to leave and finds he 
cannot get out, and is 
accordingly found there 
by the Robbers and 
cut into four pieces, 
Then there is all the 
thrilling detail of Ali 
finding his  brother’s 
body, getting the blind 
cobbler to sew it to- 
gether again, and bury- 
ing it; of the Robber 
Captain discovering that 
Ali had been the first 
and greater thief, and 
of his numerous efforts 
to kill him, all frustrated 
by the shrewdness and 
devotion of the maid 
Morgiana ; of the mas- 
sacre of the thieves 
in the forty jars, and 
of the final slaying of the Robber 
Captain, and marriage of Ali’s son to 
the faithful girl Why, Mr. Pinero 
himself has never devised a story half 
so enthralling. From beginning to end 
it keeps the reader in a fever of 
curiosity as to what is going to happen 
next. But has any one ever known it to 
have that effect in a pantomime? And 
why not? Simply because the one thing 
to which the average pantomime writer 
attaches no importance at all is the story. 
He writes down ancient and modern jokes 
for his “ funny men,” makes Ali’s wife twin 
sister of the Aladdin’s mother described 
above, turns Morgiana into a merry young 
Cockney girl with this sort of thing to sing: 





The real Morgiana. 


Of course. y’ down’t believe me, 
Ow, dear now ! 

Not likely you’d believe me, 
Ow, dear now! 


converts Ali’s son Ganem into a girl exi- 
guously clad ; and either omits altogether 
or robs of all their significance the scenes 
with the blind cobbler, the sinister chalk- 
ing of the street doors by the Robber 
Captain and its artful frustration by 
Morgiana, and the splendidly dramatic 
slaying of the Robber by the girl whose 
dancing has just been fascinating him. 
Just think of the enchanting story Mr. J. 
M. Barrie has made out of the adventures 
of Peter Pan and his friends ; and then 
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consider 
how creepy 
and = droll 
andalluring 
a play he 
would give 
us if only 
he would 
take this 
great story 
in hand. 
But then 
Mr. Barrie 
knows the 
Fairies, and 
is loyal to 
them. That 
is why he 
is the most 
delightful 
teller of a 
fairy-tale we 
have, and 
why he is 
sO extra- 
ordinarily 
popular and prosperous. You will never 
find him frittering away a great story for 
the sake of scenery, costumes, and 
music-hall humour. 

That beautiful story of Cinderella, 
various versions of which may be found 
in every language in Europe, is treated 
by us with little more respect than is 
shown to Aladdin or The Forty Robbers. 
I saw it once in a German theatre. It 
was perfectly delightful, because it was 
simply and prettily told and acted. The 
figure of Cinderella, sitting lonely by the 
fire while her handsome and_ proud 
elder sisters had gone off to the Prince’s 





The pantomime Morgiana. 


Ball, was one not to be forgotten. The 
Prince was really like a prince; the 
father was a_ recognisable and _ very 


amusing human being, tyrannised by his 
second wife ; and the jealous sisters were 
also very entertaining and never grotesque. 
The theatre was crowded with young and 
old, and the whole audience followed 
the familiar story spell-bound. Here in 
England, on the other hand, Cinderella’s 
father is represented as an absurd Baron ; 
her red-nosed stepmother is impersonated 
by a man; her sisters also are played by 
men, and have red noses, and scratch and 
nag at each other and at Cinderella until 
one grows heartily tired of them; and 
the Prince is an unmistakable girl in 
very ungirlish attire. There are gorgeous 
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Cinderella's Father and Stepmother! 


scenes, superb dresses, long processions, 
an enormous outlay of money—and no 
dramatic interest. It is the same with 
the story of Dick IV hittington, in the pre- 
sentation of which no English audience 
is surprised to see a round-limbed young 
lady in knickerbockers sitting leaning 
against a milestone with a man dressed 
up as a Cat sprawling at her feet, and behind 
them a negro comedian suggesting the 
chimes by playing them on a set of tube 
bells. And with Robin Hood, Robinson 
Crusoe, Jack the Giant Killer, and all 
the other popular pantomime stories, 
similar liberties are taken. 

Is it not high time to put ina plea for 
fair play to the Fairies? Can we expect 
them to be good to us if we treat their 
gifts in such a fashion? Is it very 
surprising that the old-fashioned en- 


thusiasm of children for the pantomime 
is dying out; that the silvery peals of 
childish laughter and murmurs of childish 
wonder that one used to hear at the 
pantomime in years gone by so seldom 
charm one now; and that the most 
splendid scenery in the world is not solid 
compensation for an_ indifferently told 
story acted by men dressed as women, 
and women dressed as men? All that 
is wanted is loyalty to the Fairies and to 
their gifts. A Sylph one day, all un- 
seen, hid herself behind Mr. Barrie’s 
ear and whispered the story of Peter 
Pan to him, and he has_ been loyal 
to that Sylph, and thousands of children 
have blessed him. Let our other 
writers of pantomime follow his example, 
and they also will prosper even as he 
prospered. 


WEE BONNIE BOY. 


WE bonnie boy, grown tired of play, 
Come, nestle down and rest with me, 
Weary of work am I to-day, 
And wondering what your Destiny— 
Those little feet that patter so, 
I wonder have they far to go. 


Your little world enwraps you round 
A Paradise of sweets and toys ; 

My griefs an anodyne have found 
In listening to your childish joys ; 

Your eyes, with honesty ashine, 

Oft shame the bitterness in mine. 





Your brain is full of happy dreams 
Which from a fervid fancy spring, 

Mine, worn and old, is seared with schemes 
Which more of plague than profit bring ; 

Of what is best in Love and Truth 

All something leave behind with Youth. 


God only knows what Fate will reap 
This tender heart o’er which I yearn ; 

One prayer is mine--that it may keep 
The path of Right so many spurn, 

And hold for aye all undefiled 

The pure Faith of a little child. 

ANNIE G. HOPKINS. 
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A STORY OF THE WARS OF THE ROSES. 


By H.C. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. BALL. 


IS shame is, to have stopped a 
very promising disputation. 


Dominus Ranulfus de Dubraco 
had held the Schools three days in debate, 
Utrum esuriens jocosus esse possit, whether 
a hungry man can see a joke, when 
Laurent Osbern put his head into the 
room and all confessed that the problem 
was solved. He was lean as Cassius, and 
black-browed. His chin was a magnet of 
interest. His green eyes were deep-set 
and too adjacent. He had also a way of 
looking down his nose, which was long, 
and thin, and nowhere high, but had point. 
He was Earl of Newbury in the days 
when every earl was fighting for the red 
rose or the white ; and fighting made him 
yawn. 

The wind surged with the roar of 
wanton strength. All down the valley, 
under a seething silver sky, dark trees 
plunged in a weird, wild dance, and the 
rivers gleamed like tossing chains of 
jewels. Laurent came delicately through 
the gorse of the hillside. His cap was 
lost and his black hair mad, but he ad- 
dressed to himself a low and placid 
recitation. It was lachrymose Latin out 
of Propertius, concerning the certainty 
that love (which cuts to the bone) will 
come to every miserable man, and _ it 
affected the green eyes of Laurent with 
calm delight. 

Then a horse shied at him. A cloud 
of grey and green sped by. A fierce 
voice cried, ‘‘ Who art thou, in the fiend’s 
garb ?” 

Laurent looked down at himself with 
modest satisfaction. His doublet and 
hose were all dull black, but the flowing 
sleeves of his surcoat made his arms come 
out of a bell of flame. ‘I am a jocose 
angel come to test thy virtuous affections,” 
said he, 

“Angel, quotha! I could make a 
better angel with two wheat straws.” 

Laurent’s legs were certainly lean. He 
contemplated them with contempt. The 
lady by this time was close again, high on 
her great destrier—a sinuous thing in 
Lincoln green, with a face like cream. 
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Grey shrew’s eyes struck at him. A 
wimple, no more than a foot high, de- 
signed for comfort and not for fashion, 
and other tokens of the practical mind 
about her irritated Laurent, who smiled 
amiably. “The making of angels is 
indeed women’s work. ‘That is why we 
find so few.” 

‘What part hast thou in angel or 
woman ?” 

“You suggest a man cannot do business 
with both? You surprise me by being 
right.” 

“‘T suggest thou art the fiend’s skeleton, 
What art doing ?” 

“Of a surety looking for his body, 
Prithee, have I found it?” 

Her eyes contracted. ‘Hast found 
more than thou’lt welcome, knave.” 

“That may not be. I am ready to 
welcome a woman. No man can find 
more. Few have the luck to get less.” 

“What should a sapling like thee do 
with a woman ?” 

“ Firstly, my daughter ””—-Laurent put 
his fingers together—‘‘I would teach her 
the absurdity of her sex. Secondly, I 
wouid console her for it. Lastly, I would 
make her repent it; for of such is the 
kingdom of love.” 

“What does a scarecrow know of 
love?” 

“Thine is indeed a lonely lot,” Laurent 
sympathised benignly. ‘Yet do not 
despair. ‘The world doubtless holds some 
man to whom you would be a new 
emotion.” 

*‘ Indeed,” says she, her eyes narrowing 
again, “I think it does, Prithee, what 
are now thine emotions ? ” 

“Somnolent. Remark here the ill logic 
of things. ‘Till you came, my blood was 
leaping with the joy of the wind, so that I 
had a passion to find a thing of thy 
nature. Thou art come, and behold me 
at once dully calm. ‘Tell me, why did 
you come, and why was Eve made? On 
the soul of your mother, was it not a 
blunder? What wouldst give for the 
right to shave ?” 

‘“‘ Not a bone of your body.” 

H. C. Bailey. 
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“Oh! never blame them. It was no 
rib of mine went to thy making, though, 
for what I know, they may sigh for thee 
yet. They have yearned for stranger 
creatures. But art thou a maid content 
with thyself? If it be so, I’ll cross myself 
and begone, thanking God for one miracle. 
Or by good fortune, a wife, that I may go 
rejoicing in another man’s disaster. Re- 
solve me, before I cease to want to know.” 

*T am what I am . 

“The woman’s everlasting error, ‘Thou 
art what some fool of a man can make 
thee. I do not wonder at your ill temper. 
I am of a sweet temper, and have always 
been sorry for you.” 

* And thou wilt follow me.” 

“The second error that damns. The 
woman which deems herself the guide of 
man goes straightway into the pit. Trust 
me, I have agility not to follow.” 

She swore roundly, and plucking with 
passionate haste at her bosom chain, 
caught a gold whistle to her lips and blew 
a peal. Laurent was aware of half a score 
falconers closing upon them. “De far 
Jehanne!” (The oath was new and it 
pleased him.) “Shalt follow me now, 
nigaud.” 

“Observe that I have not denied it. 
My whole heart will follow thee, while 
thou canst make my brain laugh. Verily 
I wili share all that thou hast except thy 
sorrows.” 

She laughed. “It is thine which are to 
amuse me,” and reined round crying: 
“ Bring the knave in, Robin.” 

A sturdy falconer ranged up and 
gripped Laurent’s collar, who smiled at 
him amiably: ‘How the poor wench 
humbles herself, my friend.” 

The falconer gaped indignation. Her 
repartee was to put her horse to the trot. 
Laurent’s lean legs were not indisposed ; 
he held the pace so easily that she drew 
rein in petulant disgust. Her grey eyes 
stabbed at him. 

They had come in sight of the sharp, 
grey towers of Lambourne Castle, and the 
horn of the chief falconer was answered 
by a trumpet from the walls. Laurent 
looked at his Lincoln-green dame criti- 
cally. ‘‘ Ay, I guessed thee Red Roger’s 
daughter.” 

“The man who guessed was a fool to 
dare,” she laughed, and they crossed the 
drawbridge. 

When they halted in the courtyard, 
Laurent went blandly to take her from 
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the saddle, but she was down before him, 
and swept him aside with a swirl of her 


whip. “Set the knave to scour my 
harness, Robin,” she cried, and was 
gone. 

The falconers and the grooms were 


something at a loss to deal with Laurent, 
who was altogether puzzling ; but he gave 
them no trouble save his amiability, and 
you behold him sitting on a chest in the 
stables, smiling at the harness of the Lady 
Clotilde Malpas. He read allegories into 
bit and bridle, while Robin, the big 
falconer, gaped at him, and he was taken 
by a great idea. Bridle and bit, stirrup 
and stirrup leather, he made bright and 
then linked all together, and, with an 
engaging smile, assured Robin that the 
Lady Clotilde desired to see his work. 
Robin departed speechless, and Laurent 
took up his chain of leather and iron and 
tripped after him. On the great stone 
stair of the hall there was some discourse 
with a squire and a steward and a page 
and a waiting-woman, who were all very 
intent upon Laurent; but at last he was 
brought to the bower. 

The Lady Clotilde was now in grey 
velvet of the hue of her eyes, and disposed 
herself at ease in a great chair hung with 
a mantle of peacocks’ feathers. Long 
white fingers dallied with a string of black 
pearls. “This is the new fool, Ursula,” 
she said languidly to her woman. 

To the woman Laurent bowed. “ Lady, 
do not forsake the old for the new.” He 
was aware again of the threat of the grey 
eyes as Clotilde waved the page out, and 
he laughed gently. “Ay, wrath befits 
quaking maidenhood. See how nobly I 
have read thy heart.” He flung his chain 
of harness about her wrists and drew it 
pitilessly tight, and struck a conqueror’s 
attitude before her. 

She started to her feet, her bosom 
surging delicately, all her body a-quiver. 
She tore herself free. Her eyes flashed 
like the sea in starlight. “Thou impudent 
hound,” she panted. ‘‘Ho, Maurice! 
Maurice! Have this boy whipped on the 
pages’ block.” 

A squire came running and laid hands 
on Laurent truculently. 

He laughed. ‘Good fellow, I'll not 
withstand thee. "Tis wholesome for a 
maid to have a surfeit of her own folly.” 

“ Have him away,” cried Clotilde ; and 
he heard the chain groan in her hand. 
The squire hauled him away to the 
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courtyard, and there, many hands eagerly 
aiding, he was drawn across the whipping- 
block. He yielded himself so politely 
that the affair lacked spice; but you will 
agree that it was hard for him to maintain 
his dignity. 

““Sweet fool,” he murmured gently, 
“what ignominy for her.” Then the 
squire laid on. 

The pages and yeomen lounging about 
the inner bailey applauded joyfully, and 
crowded to watch with experienced, critic 
eyes. A narrow window in the tower 
showed the cream face of Clotilde. So 
Laurent was held like a bent frog and 
castigated. His face, if any one could 
have seen it, betrayed a rueful smile. 

The squire dealt out the flogging 
common to pages, and then, doubtful 
whether he ought to do more or to have 
done so much, let his hazel fall. Laurent 
arose, red in the face and sore elsewhere, 
The pages were jocose. Laurent bowed 
to them and placidly made his way toward 
the bower again. None hindered him. 
He was too much the enigma. Only the 
castigating squire followed close, in case 
of accident. 

Clotilde saw him come and—did she 
care to hide that she had watched ?—sped 
to the bower before him. Upon the 
threshold he bowed low. “I give thanks 
for a new joy.” 

Her face was pale and impassive, her 
eyes grave. ‘‘ Come hither,” she said, and 
set upon him a solemn, searching gaze 
that made his mouth twitch. They were 
alone within ashut door. ‘ What wouldst 
thou of me ?” 


Laurent flung wide his arms. “Oh, 
thou hast given me full measure: 
laughter and a throbbing pulse. What 


more hath the noblest woman ?” 

*“T am not she ?” 

“Lady,” said Laurent demurely, ‘‘a 
man’s love-praise comes daintiest un- 
sought.” 

“Is it knightly to play at insolence ?” 

“Oh, I come to thee no knight but raw 
man. Best know him first.” 

“Who art thou?” 

**A man that is hungry for all life, be- 
cause he must needs laugh or die.” 

*“ What wert seeking on the down ?” 

“Some wild quarry like thee.” 

She smiled. -‘‘And lo, the hawk is 


pierced on the heron’s beak.” 
‘“As I humbly conceive, it is my nose 
that is long,” said Laurent blandly. 
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Her choked laugh gurgled delectably. 
“Sir, on behalf of my maiden nose, I 
demand thy purpose.” 

Laurent made a gesture of despair. 
“Why, then you undo me. What is my 
purpose, who need I know not what, and 
tind new ventures every hour, and still am 
hungry? What is thy purpose with the 
wild strength of that lithe, live body ? 
What 7 

A big fellow with a thicket of red hair 
and beard broke in like a storm. 

** And what is the use of being third?” 
Laurent asked him sadly. 

The man, who was leather-clad and hot 
and bloody-handed from the chase, replied 
with an oath, but an oath in which 
surprise was dominant: ‘The eyes of 
Newbury! Laurent Osbern, by my 
head !” 

“A light oath that.” 

The red brows knotted. ‘ Thou false, 
wanton knave, what dost thou in my castle 
with my daughter ?” 

“Good sir, I wake her passions. I 
tingle to her emotions. In fine, I laugh 
at her. The which she chiefly needs.” 

“* By the bones of St. Michael ——” 

“But hath an angel bones? A nice 
point,” Laurent suggested. 

It did not allure Sir Robert Malpas, 
from whom inarticulate oaths exploded, 
and whose face made roaring discord in 
red with his hair and beard. When he 
became intelligible it was to this effect: 
“Shalt learn to bring thy ribaldry to 
Lambourne. What, Stephen! What, 
Hugh! Why do ye linger, ye foul 
knaves?” Men-at-arms came tumultu- 
ously. 

“ Hale him away,” Sir Roger stormed. 
“Down to the Little Lair with him! 
Away! Away!” 

Laurent, dragged away, saw him turn 
foaming upon his daughter. “ ’Tis indeed 
time that she were taught to laugh,” he 
said benignly. “ Well, gentlemen, with 
Heaven’s help he may burst.” ‘Then they 
were violent. 

He picked himself from the floor of a 
dungeon and it seemed that he was en- 
compassed by a cloud. ‘The place was 
hewn out of the chalk, and walls and 
floor and roof were all white. It was 
chill and damp, with a charnel smell. 
Laurent sat himself down and drew his 
knees to his chin. “The family of 
Malpas,” he concluded, “is very good 
for a sluggish stomach. But they must 



































give each other a colic.” He had time 
enough for meditation on the digestive 
and other qualities of the blood of Malpas : 
his own was crying loudly for’an oppor- 
tunity of digestion before his solitude 
was broken. The pallid gloom of the 
cell had faded into dark with the death 
of the short winter day, when the door 
creaked. ‘The light came upon him in 
a dazzling flash, but it was no more than 
one dim lantern. Clotilde held it, 
Clotilde, tall and stately, her face very 
pale. Laurent cuddled his knees and 
grinned up at her. “Against my will I 
am sent to thee with an order that is no 
will of mine.” 

“This promises sport for us all,” said 
Laurent with relish. 

“My father hath an old despite upon 
thee, and, now thou hast madly ventured 
into his power, is minded to take 
vengeance.” 

“ Now mark how one pleasure leads 
to another, and never seek anything 
else.” 

“This is no pleasure, sir, unless death 
be a pleasure.” 

“Who knows? It must needs be a 
new venture. I have thought that. If 
thy father would but die twice or thrice 
he would live more sweetly. His life is 
now too strong liquor for his wit.” 

“QO sir, wilt thou jest through heaven 
and hell ?” 

Laurent sighed. 
know both, and 
choose.” 

“Thou art to die on St. Thomas’s Day 
unless thou wilt marry me.” 

“Prithee, would that be heaven or 
hell?” asked Laurent, with his head on 
one side. “I would fain believe thy 
father holds me high, but I fear it is that 
he holds thee low.” 

“Oh, thou wouldst babble the world 
away!” she cried fiercely. “Thou, what 
art thou to him? A thing of nought of 
thyself, but the lord of broad acres.” 

“T give thee surety that though thou 
wert my wife, I should be still thy lord.” 

““Who weds with the Malpas blood oft 
dies betimes.” She looked down at him 
with contempt. ‘“‘ Well, sir, well, how 
say you? What answer do I bear 
back ?” 

“Why, right kindly, thanks: and say 
withal that I will make heaven by my own 
virtue or earn hell by my own sin: and 
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so God be with you ! 


“T have no hope to 
so doubt which to 
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She came nearer. Her voice fell low 
upon another note: “‘lhou wilt fling me 
back to shame then ?” 

Laurent waited a moment. 
hold shame from thee,” he said. 

The door clanged. 

Then Laurent knew tribulation. A 
spiritual hunger, a hunger of the emotions, 
mirthful and other, was his through life, 
but the carnal hunger that now beset him 
lacked dignity. He was not starved. 
Crusts and bones were flung in to him, 
and twice stealthily a basket of rare 
dainties came. But all was little for a 
healthy man, and his stomach whined. 

Day and night were dismally like, and 
he had lost count of time before Clotilde 
came again. The Little Lair was filled 
with light, and she stood in the midst like 
a strange, splendid creature of dream. 
Laurent was suddenly aware of his in- 
durate squalor and evil savour, the swinish 
bristles of chin and cheek. He blinked 
like a mole. She stood over him, as fine 
a form of life as ever made a man glad 
to be no woman. ‘The joyous lines of 
her were marked close in glossy green. 
One bare arm, a dainty shape, all cream, 
held a lantern aloft, and the mellow light 
played with the white wave of her 
shoulder. The rich red glory of her hair 
was bound with a coif of emeralds that 
glowed in it, as it were deep waves in the 
midst of a late summer sunset. 

“T am at thy will, my lord,” she said 
softly—“ life and I.” 

Laurent, raising himself on his hand, 
drew a long breath. Then he staggered 
to his feet and fronted her with his filth. 
*“T would not kneel to win either,” he said. 

“ Bethink thee”; her voice was low 
and fraught with the power of her sex: 
a subtle fragrance assailed him: “ bethink 
thee. Thou must take me to-night or lie 
down with death in the dawn.” 

“ By the Virgin, I will choose my own 
bride,” cried Laurent. ‘Go back and 
publish the banns. ‘The grave shall be 
my marriage-bed. My love must give 
me a true man’s welcome.” 

She came close, till her bosom touched 
his. ‘“ And if I swear thee that ?” 

“Thou canst give all but that, and so 
hast nothing. God help thee!” 

She flung down her lantern, and they 
were whelmed in the dark. He felt her 
arm soft and warm about him. . Her 
breath was on his brow. Her lips touched 
him. “If I ask thee, if I pray thee, thee, 
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all helpless and foul —to take me—take 
me F 

Laurent drew away. 
own soul,” he said. 

There was silence in the dark a long 
time. . . . He heard the lock creak. A 
blast of cold, clean air smote him. His 
hand was gripped fiercely, and he was 
drawn out. Stumbling, he followed up 
the black stair and by a dark passage 
where the stone scratched at either arm. 
She halted, and he fell againsther. Again 
a lock creaked. The wall gaped at his 
side. He looked out upon a blue void. 
He was thrust away from her, and fell 
on frosty turf. As he rose, he saw the 
stars. Behind him a cruel voice spoke 
clear: “Fool! Fool!” 

The door clanged. 

After the stars and the wild delight of 
the windy sky, Laurent was first conscious 
of cold. It assailed body and soul, and 
for a while he stood numbed. Then, 
waking his wits, shivering, he made out 
north and south and strode away. It was 
very late when he came, wildly hungry 
but warm, to his castle at Donnington. 
The dawn found him gay. 





“1 will keep my 


A black frost held the world. The 
bare trees cowered beneath a steady tide 
of easterly wind. The sky was like dull 
steel. Nevertheless, Clotilde must needs 
go hawking. On the hillside they flushed 
a buzzard, and her Norway peregrine 
brought it down. She and her falconers 
galloped upon the quarry. While they 
gathered about it a thicket vomited men- 
at-arms. ‘Themselves were encompassed 
and helpless as the stricken bird. Some 
were beaten down, some were bound 
upon their horses. Clotilde was torn 
from her saddle by steel arms, and crushed 
cruelly upon a steel-clad breast. She 
fought fiercely, but cords bit upon her 
limbs, and, writhing in impotent smarting 
rage, she looked up into the laughing 
contempt of Laurent’s eyes. She shrieked 
a foul name at him, and then burnt with 
shame. She was tossed upon his saddle- 
bow as they sped away into the charge of 
the wind. 

‘The drawbridge of Donnington Castle 
rose behind her, the portcullis fell. 
Laurent swung to the ground and, throw- 
ing her long body over his shoulder, 
strode heavily up the stair. To a room 


hung with rich, fragrant silk they came, 
where a fire of cedar glowed merrily. 


He 
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set her down on the billowy cushions of 
an ivory couch, did off his helm, and 
stood over her in his gleaming mail, 
smiling. Her eyes were wild and fierce. 
Her bound limbs had an alluring grace. 
‘Welcome to chains, Clotilde,” he said. 

Her little teeth clenched. ‘ Would 
that I had let thee hang,” she said, and 
her cheeks grew pale. 

“Then thou wouldst have lost a 
woman’s due—eternal prison ; the which 
I graciously grant thee.” 

“Thou cockscomb !” she cried, glaring 
womanly hate. ‘Thou base, unknightly 
knave!” and she writhed in her bonds. 

Laurent knelt and kissed her ankles. 
Then with his knife upon the cords above, 
“Ts it these so move thy humours? Fie! 
they are but an allegory. Even so must 
thy wild soul be bound that it may 
be brought to happiness. Art ready, body 
and soul, Clotilde?” He cut the cords 
from her legs and her wrists, and, sheath- 
ing his knife, swiftly caught her up and 
kissed her lips. 

She was free again, and he bowing to 
her before she felt it. Then all white, 
with wide, troubled eyes, she cried out in a 
piteous voice, ‘“‘ Coward! Coward!” 

‘Not I. Man to thy woman, lord of 
thine all. Else are we most miserable. 
What! Shall I hold thee so cheap as to 
show thee mercy ? Oh! Clotilde, thou 
hast much to learn.” 

She flushed, and all the lithe body was 


tense and strong. ‘Learn of thee? 
Not I, by God’s mother! ‘Thy cold, 
mocking blood lord of me? Good 


fellow, thou wouldst go whining all the 
day long.” 

Laurent laughed gently. “ This ven- 
ture promises mirth. Come, bride, the 
priest waits thee.” But she tore herself 
away from his polite hand and _ stood 
defiant. His mirth passed. She saw the 
swarthy, lean face drawn in grim lines. 
“Thou art here in my hold, at my will. 
Thou art mine to take or cast away, and I 
have no mind to deny my need. ‘There- 
fore make ready.” 

“Oh, thou art brave toa woman! My 
father will be hammering at thy gates 
before dark.” 

Laurent gave a sharp laugh. ‘“ What 
lord south of Trent can match himself 
against Laurent Osbern?” He crushed 
her wrists in his hands. ‘ Thou art sped, 
Clotilde.” 


“This is brave,” she cried; ‘“‘this is 
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honour ; this is goodly requital! Was it 
for this I saved thee ?—for this that I set 
thee free ?” 

“ Ay, for this very joy: that I might be 
free to seize thee and conquer thee, and 
hold thee my bondwoman.” 

Her throat was shaking. “Shame, 
shame to thee,” she faltered; and the 
blood ebbed and flowed fast in her brow. 
“Why, it was pity saved thee—pity and 
scorn.” 

Laurent drew a long breath. ‘“ Why, 
then, the worse for thee now,” he said, 
and drew her closer. 

She fought fiercely. ‘Thou wouldst 
not yield thyself, and never will I.” 

* Fool, it is thy part, not mine. Women, 
not men, are made to be conquered.” 


“Nay, nay, by God’s mother; not 
unless he is conquered too. What saidst 
thou? ‘I will keep mine own soul.’ 


And so will I for ever.” 

Laurent jerked back his head and stood 
with his eyes steady upon her. A trum- 
pet blast broke upon them from the world 
beyond. Clotilde’s troubled eyes were 
suddenly gay, and she gurgled laughter. 
“That was my father’s call. Oh! my 
sweet lord, now thou hast affair with a 
man.” 

Laurent gave back her laugh. He led 
her up to the battlements, and as they 
came out upon the thrust of the bitter 
wind the trumpets pealed again. Sir 
Roger Malpas had done well. A goodly 
company was gathered beneath the walls. 
Clotilde looked out over the ranks of 
steel, and kissed her hand to the banner 
flaunting its martlets gules. Gaily she 
turned upon Laurent: ‘‘ Now learn fear, 
my lord.” 

Laurent laughedagain. ‘Oh, womanly 
eyes! Look on the other side.” 

The banner of the azure falcon was 
broken from the keep. She saw an army 
of archers thronging to the walls. Already 
the towers were alive with steel, and the 
pied blue-green livery of Laurent’s name. 
In the great courtyard was mustered a 
mailed host of men-at-arms, enough to 
whirl all the force of her father away down 
wind, and each moment a new troop came 
clattering from the stables. Her cheeks 
paled, her lips parted. 

**And now, child?” 
looking at her curiously. 
“Why, now, who would have me must 


said Laurent, 
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fight for me!” she cried, with sparkling 
eyes. 

Laurent came a step nearer. ‘“ Pardi ; 
not one life shall be spilt for our caprice,” 
he said. 

‘* What then, sir?” The full lip curled. 

“Come and see.” Bowing, he took 
her hand and led her down. She found 
herself back in the fragrant room before a 
mirror. She stared at him. “ Thy hair 
is wanton,” he said calmly. She flushed, 
and swiftly caught the straying tresses 
within her wimple. He handed her a 
golden brush. ‘“ There is dust upon thy 
habit.” The while his mail fell from him 
clattering, and he stood splendid in 
cloth of gold. When she was all neat and 
spotless, a slim, delectable thing in her 
close, betraying green, he led her on, 
unarmed as she. 

In the courtyard the men-at-arms thun- 
dered them welcome. Laurent signed to 
the warder on the gateway tower. Port- 
cullis went up and drawbridge down. Sir 
Roger Malpas, raging without, saw the 
mailed ranks ready, and was sobered. 
There came out to him, walking delicately, 
a man.and a girl, unarmed, alone. Sir 
Roger blasphemed. He saw who they 
were, and blasphemed again. 

Laurentcameuptohim. “Sir, Heaven 
knows why, but this is your daughter, 
who is free to go her way and do her will ” ; 
and he let go her hand. 

“Bones of the saints!” Sir Roger 
roared. ‘‘ Why, this is worse insult than 
the other.” 

“Sir, that is very true. Indeed, I have 
had nought but insult from her since with 
the west wind she came. And this day 
the worst of all. I do profess before all 
this world I will not keep her with me one 
hour more. And the while my soul prays 
to her to stay... .” 

Clotilde looked into his eyes (Sir Roger 
was babbling vain matter). ‘That is 
humble, my lord.” 

“T am humbled, lady,” said Laurent, 
“forall to hear. . ...” 

Then with a strange, sobbing laugh she 
cast herself upon her knees before him, 
and lifting her hands cried out: ‘Good, 
my lord, keep me.” 

Laurent lifted her to his heart... . 
** We shall welcome you on ‘I'welfth Night, 
Sir Roger,” he said. Clotilde came back 
to her castle with downcast eyes. 





























“LET’S PRETEND.” 


BY CHARLES MARRIOTT. 
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HE knew that he had reached the 
house only just in time to dress for 
dinner ; but he did not keep them 

waiting, and he entered the room looking 
not in the least flurried. That attracted 
her at once, and she liked the business- 
like way he acknowledged introductions. 
He was presented to her as Mr. Marsden, 
and then she knew quite a lot about him, 
or, at least, about his circumstances. He 
was her host’s solicitor, and his father had 
filled the same office to the present and 
preceding generations of the family. 
Apparently, however, he didn’t know any 
of the guests except the soldier nephew, 
and his greeting to him, though friendly, 
was, she fancied, a trifle critical. The 
young man, too, so far as she could judge 
in a moment, was humorously deferential 
to him, as if to a man who knew all about 
him. 

Mr, Marsden gave her his arm, as if he 
expected it to be taken, not merely in the 
symbolical fashion of the present day, and 
they moved at once into the dining-room. 
His opening remarks were obviously 
sorted out for feminine consumption, and 
she said to herself that his idea of women 
dated from the seventies. She judged 
him, however, to be not more than forty- 
five. He was tall and broad-shouldered, 
not stout, though, as she had observed on 
his first entrance, he moved heavily, and 
he stooped a little. He had a short 
brown beard, turning grey, a fresh colour 
in spite of his sedentary occupation, 
and, she decided, nice blue eyes. His 
manners were all right, but he had the 
curtness of a man used to meeting his 
fellow-creatures chiefly on terms of busi- 
ness. Even if she hadn’t been told 
that he was a bachelor she would have 
guessed that from the pink-stitched 
laundry mark at the tail of his tie. In- 
terested in his food? Emphatically. 


Throughout the meal, however, he drank 
only weak whisky and water—not soda. 
He, as she was perfectly aware, was 
taking her in while he let fall, by easy 
instalments, his 
as she called it. 


“ 


conversation for ladies,” 
He took her in after the 


deliberate, though unobtrusive, manner of 
a man quite free from self-consciousness. 
He saw that she had crinkly black hair, 
green eyes, thin though flexible lips, and 
a slightly prominent chin. He called her 
not exactly handsome, but good-looking ; 
as she bent forward—he didn’t think she 
did it on purpose—he noticed that her 
hair grew very prettily on the nape of her 
neck, She had—and this was more im- 
portant to him than a handsome face— 
a good figure, slim and round, and she 
sat well, not huddled up ‘‘all of a heap,” 
as he would have expressed it. She wore 
grey—poplin he called it, but it wasn’t— 
rather more primly cut at the neck than, 
judging by her arms, it need have been, 
but fitting beautifully. He liked to see 
women well fitted ; he couldn’t bear them 
floppy and “artistic” like pretty Mrs. 
Robertson across the table, who was 
behaving so idiotically with the moon- 
struck young rman they called Charlie 
Sellars. 

Although Marsden observed and com- 
mended his right-hand neighbour’s appear- 
ance, he didn’t speculate about her beyond 
wondering—why, he didn’t know—if she 
was a nurse. Her age, he guessed, flatter- 
ing her by two years, was about thirty. 
He thought her a very sensible woman. 
Her opinion of him was not so charitable, 
though perhaps more flattering, since it 
implied an acuter interest. Something in 
his manner piqued her; as she put it, 
“his manners are all right but his manner 
is abominable.” Not to her personally, 
nor yet to the company in general, but to 
the occasion, which was a Christmas 
house-party. The Wainwrights, she had 
already observed, had quite a_ scared 
consciousness of having “‘ got ” him there, 
and they let him alone; and she said to 
herself that they spoiled him. 

He wasn’t exactly supercilious, he was 
not young enough to be superior, and he 
was too interested in his food to seem 
bored ; but he had the air, in her own 
phrase, of “ going through with it.” Not 
seeing an opportunity of showing her 
resentment, she let him indulge her with 
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ladies’ conversation—all of it, she said, 
ten years out of date—and skilfully 
returned only such answers as would not 
disturb his complacent feeling of doing 
his duty ; thus contributing to his opinion, 
which she felt all down her back, that she 
was a very sensible woman. 

After dinner she was quite vexed with 
herself for the way her mind ran on 
possible means of taking her late neigh- 
bour down. She was all the more vexed 
because the task didn’t seem an easy one. 
He was so abominably reasonable. She 
watched him come into the room, the 
last man except his host, and saw him 
look round at once—for a comfortable 
chair. He passed over two before he 
chose one in a far corner, “ Where he can 
go to sleep without being seen,” she said 
disgustedly. He lowered himself into the 
chair with a deliberateness that made her 
want to scream at him. 

Marsden thought it was very kind of 
the Wainwrights to ask him down for 
Christmas, but all the same he couldn't 
help wishing that they had not pressed 
the invitation so that he couldn’t refuse 
it without risk of offending them. He 
was too old and too dull for this sort of 
thing ; he had not lost the power of enjoy- 
ing life in his own quiet way, but he had 
certainly lost the habit of enjoying other 
people’s houses. Particularly at Christ- 
mas. 

Still, as he sat in a warm, shadowy 
corner of the big, irregular room that 
nobody ever thought of calling a drawing- 
room, he had to admit that the man who 
couldn’t be comfortable at Holmes, 
couldn’t be comfortable anywhere. For 
one thing, the Wainwrights never made 
the mistake of entertaining their guests. 
‘They got people together and let them 
entertain each other. He found himself 
wondering a little sleepily how the 
Wainwrights did it. They were quite 
elderly people, he a vague, lost-looking 
man apparently absorbed in his books, 
and she a little dumpy woman with an 
expression of chronic bewilderment. 
They had no son or daughter to help 
them out, though they had a lot—in 
Marsden’s opinion as the family lawyer, 
too many—of nephews and nieces, and 
did too much for them. He didn’t see 





why, for example, it need have been a 
cavalry regiment for Gerald, who happened 
to be the only nephew stopping in the 
house. 
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There must have been nearly twenty 
people, mostly invisible, in the room at 
this moment—there had been twelve at 
dinner—but Marsden didn’t know any 
of them except his hosts and Gerald. 
He wasn’t, so to speak, anything to 
anybody ; he couldn’t even remember 
the name of the young woman he 
had taken in to dinner ; everybody had 
called her Winnie. He _ supposed, in 
parenthesis, that when the comfortable 
drowsiness of digestion had passed off he 
ought to go and talk to her. ‘To judge 
by the hum of talk, and little outbursts of 
laughter that came from corners of the 
room—it was all corners, thought Marsden 
—some of the people were a good deal 
to each other. Certainly that was true of 
the long, limp, good-looking girl in white, 
with what he called a_ pick-me-up-and- 
carry-me expression, whose name _ he 
remembered was May Robertson, and the 
moonstruck young man _ they called 
Charlie Sellars. 

They had had coffee, and a woman 
with a rather good voice was singing a 
song of a type that Marsden particularly 
disliked. It was called “My Rosary.” 
There was something in it about “ kissing 
the cross,” and May Robertson and 
Charlie Sellars clearly thought that it 
applied to their case. At the end of the 
song theyvisibly murmured, ‘‘ How lovely !” 
in a breath, and mingled eyes; and 
Marsden impatiently withdrawing his own 
encountered those of the young woman 
they called Winnie. Her forehead was 
wrinkled up, as if she were humorously 
speculating how the song had affected 
him. Partly for this reason, and partly 
because he felt that he hadn’t been as 
entertaining as he might have been at 
dinner, Marsden lifted himself out of his 
comfortable chair and went over to where 
she sat for the moment alone in a deep 
window recess on the other side of the 
room. He saw with amusement that she 
was a little alarmed at his immediate 
response to her glance at him, and her 
laughing remark, ‘‘ Don’t look so horribly 
bored, ” was evidently startled out of her 
for want of something better to say. 

“ That isn’t what you telegraphed,” he 
said composedly, as he sat down beside 
her. 

She looked at him for a moment before 
she answered: “ No.” 

“ Well, what about them?” he said, 
with a slight jerk of his head in the 




















direction of the sentimental pair that 
had been the occasion of their momentary 
interchange of glances. 

“You mean the I-could-not-love-thee- 
dear-so-much-loved-I-not-honour-more sort 
of thing,” she said. 

The description struck him as being so 
apt, that he chuckled. “ What's the 
situation?” he asked. 

‘Her cross is a very nice husband, to 
whom she’s devoted, making bridges or 
something in India,” said Winnie, who, 
as he now remembered, was a Miss 
Bashford. ‘In less than a month,” she 
continued, “she'll be kissing him all the 
more fervently for a little remorse.” 

“And who’s the good-looking, 
extremely fatuous boy ?” 

“Charlie Sellars? Oh, he’s a school- 
master—and likes it.” 

“Where does fis cross come in, 
then?” said Marsden, stiffening his jaw 
against a yawn, so that his collar creaked. 

“ \Why—because May’s married.” 

“Well, why don’t he run away with 
her ?” said Marsden. 

She laughed, and said: “ He doesn’t 
really want to.” 

“And she doesn’t want him to?” 

“ Not a bit.” 

‘Then why,” said Marsden helplessly, 
“do they do it ?” 

She laughed again, and said: “ Don’t 
you ever pretend, Mr. Marsden ?” 

He said, rather sententiously, that a 
lawyer couldn't afford to cultivate 
illusions, 

“That's just where you 
mistake,” said Miss Bashford. 

He had been sitting bent forward, with 
his hands loosely clasped between his 
knees, but now he straightened his back, 
and looked at her. She didn’t look at all 
frightened at the effect of what she had 
said. 

‘* Explain,” said Marsden. 

“ Gloves off?” she asked, with a queer 
little cock of her well-marked eyebrows. 

“ Coats off, if you like.” 

“They,” she said, indicating the visible 
and invisible occupants of the room, with 
a wave of a remarkably pretty right hand, 
which caused him to observe in passing 
that her left was ringless, “can get their 


but 


make a 





illusions out of a _twopenny-ha’penny 
song. People like—ourselves—are not so 
lucky,” 

“Lucky?” he said, weighing the 
word, 
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“Yes, lucky,” she repeated firmly. 
“For example, this business of Christ- 
mas.” 

“T’m not really bored,” he said, hastily 
for him. 

“Look at the facts,” she went on, 
disregarding his apology, though she 
smiled slyly. ‘“‘ Here you are, for three 
days at least, shaken out of your routine, 
cut off from your club, and planted down 
among a lot of people you don’t know 
and don’t care about, all engaged in 
the—from your point ‘of view—idiotic 
amusement of keeping up Christmas.” 

“T can bear it,” he said. 

“ That’s feeble,” she retorted ; “‘ a thing 
borne is a thing wasted. What are you 
going to get out of it?” 

He rubbed his nose and thought for a 
moment, and then said: “Shall I dress 
up as Father Christmas, and go round 
with a sack ?” 

“ Not necessarily—not the dressing up 
or the sack.” 

“T see,” he said, nodding—‘ little acts 
of kindness.” 

“One of the illusions that a man need 
never cultivate,” she said drily, “is that 
he is a cynic.” 

He looked at her sideways. Evidently 
she had heard of his reputation, which, of 
course, he was secretly proud of. 

** You said ‘gloves off!’” she reminded 
him. 


“Oh, all right,” he said. “I’m not 
grumbling—go on.” 
‘* Little acts of kindness, then. You’ve 


begun, you know, by talking to me.” 

**The reward 35 

“Sir, to you,” she said, with a composed 
imitation of his own ironical tone. 

He was already a little afraid of her, 
and dropping his lazily bantering manner, 
he said: “I say, you are rubbing it in, 
you know. But I couldn’t find out what 
you were interested in, and that does limit 
things.” 





“Oh, I’m not vindictive,” she said, 
adding maliciously, “I’m old enough 


to be interested in a good dinner my- 
self.” 

It was exasperating that they should 
be interrupted just then. Miss Bashford, 
it appeared, was wanted to take charge 
of some impromptu /faéleaux vivants. 


Marsden, now thoroughly awake, watched 
her amusedly as she flitted about. the 
room, hauling people out of corners with 
the 


same cheerful serenity she had 
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applied to him. She was a very com- 
petent young woman, he thought. She 
had the knack of handling people, and 
a quite unholy perception of their weak- 
nesses. May Robertson and Charlie 
Sellars, for example, were — presently 
pilloried as Guinevere and Lancelot—she 
with demure enjoyment and he with blush- 
ing reluctance. Something, Marsden 
conceded, must be said for the clear light 
of ridicule as a cure for inconvenient 
calf-love, and he found himself applauding 
the picture with an energy which brought 
him a glance of recognition from Miss 
Bashford. If she had been a man, he 
thought, she would’ have’ winked. 
Certainly she was a very competent young 
woman. When they met again for a 
moment, he said with a sheepish feeling 
of trying to ingratiate himself : 

“‘ What about pretending ?” 

She laughed and then said in a slightly 
mere serious tone than she had yet used: 

“'There’s one little thing you might do 
for me. Pretend to take an interest in 
Charlie Sellars.” 

He stared, and she said: 

“Oh you funny man! Of course you 
think But no, he’s nothing to me; 
it’s all on account of May. May is my 
dearest friend. ‘hat sort of thing is very 
amusing, but it ought to be stopped. 
Somebody might make mischief. I admit 
May ought to be smacked, but she doesn’t 
deserve to be made seriously unhappy. 
There’s nobody here knows how to tackle 
a thing of that sort. ‘They’re shocked, 
and May sees they’re shocked, and that 
encourages her. And I must say Charlie 
Sellars is a positive temptation. Look 
at him!” 

He glanced at the young man, who 
since his public appearance as Lancelot 
had sulkily fought shy of Mrs. Robertson, 
as if he were beginning to suspect that 
she was only using him for a_back- 
ground. Marsden said that he looked 
sufficiently imbecile. 

“Yes,” said Miss Bashford _airily, 
‘that’s where it’s so easy for the detached 
observer to slip up. He did very well in 
science at Cambridge and he talked to 
mequitesensibly about colour photography 
this afternoon.” 

She left him with no opportunity to 
reply and he found himself repeating 
** detached observer ” rather huffily. 
Meanwhile he wondered who Miss Bash- 
ford was ; though, when Mrs. Wainwright 
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wandered up to him with her sweetly 
distracted manner to ask him if he had 
things to drink and smoke, he didn’t ask 
her any questions about Miss Bashford. 
But he did say with an energy that 
surprised himself that he was having a 
a very good time. ‘ 

At breakfast the next morning, which 
was Christmas Day, he found himself alone 
for a few minutes with Charlie Sellars, 
Miss Bashford, he learned with a disappoint- 
ment which surprised him, had already 
breakfasted. 

The shyness he felt on approaching the 
young man made him realise what a 
narrow groove he lived in. He wasn’t used 
to talking to young men, except on matters 
of business. Inwardly ashamed of his 
compliance, he took the lead Miss Bash- 
ford had given him the night before, and 
made some remark about a photograph 
of jumping horses on the mantelshelf, and 
young Sellars fell into the trap. Marsden 
assumed an ignorance of the methods 
of photography that did him credit, and 
before he knew where he was, he had 
agreed to continue his education in the 
subject during a morning walk. Just 
then Mrs. Robertson trailed into the 
room and said something about church. 
Sellars looked uncomfortable and Mars- 
den said: “‘ Don’t mind putting me off,” 
but Mrs. Robertson said: “Oh, not for 
worlds,” and Marsden felt amusedly that 
a little crisis had been passed and that 
the newly awakened demonstrator had 
triumphed over the sentimentalist. Clearly 
Mrs. Robertson had no use for demon- 
strators in photography. : 

On the whole Marsden enjoyed hiswalk, 
which lay along a Surrey hillside, plenti- 
fully decorated with the festive plant from 
which Holmes took its name. Sellars 
didn’t spare him any photography, but he 
managed to keep up an intelligent interest, 
and the young man’s blind enthusiasm 
for the subject made him a safe person to 
ask occasional questions about Miss Bash- 
ford, which it wouldn’t be discreet to ask 
of Mrs. Wainwright. He had a suspicion, 
of which he was immediately ashamed, 
that Miss Bashford might be one of the 
innumerable people the Wainwrights were 
doing something for. By this time he 
couldn’t conceal from himself that he 
was interested in Miss Bashford. He 
wasn’t prepared to admit that she did 
more than amuse him, but it was some- 
thing nowadays to be amused — particularly 

















“*That’s how she was, you know, when Wainwright asked her,’ he said, almost chuckling at his own cleverness, 
She bent forward to peer under the overhanging bush of evergreens, and he put his arm round her.” 
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at Christmas. He gathered from Sellars 
that Miss Bashford was a “ripper” and 
companion, or something, to a rich old 
lady, who was more or less of an invalid. 
Marsden understood, then, why he had 
wondered if Miss Bashford was a nurse ; 
she was used to humouring with firmness 
a crotchety person. He said aloud that 
the old lady was a very fortunate old 
lady, and continuing the reflection in 
silence wondered if forty-four could be 
described as old. He was a little annoyed 
by Sellars’ respectful attitude at the next 
stile. 

After lunch, at which meal Marsden 
found himself trying to shine in conversa- 
tion, a practice he ordinarily despised, 
he took the bold step of asking Miss 
Bashford what she meant to do with 
herself that afternoon. 

“Don’t let me disturb your nap, any- 
how,” she said. 

Marsden somewhat stiffly replied that 
that wasn’t his habit, and then she said 
penitently that she hadn’t been meaning 
to do anything in particular, and that 
most of the others seemed to have made 
their arrangements. They drifted some- 
how intothe room which wasn’t a drawing- 
reom, which, indeed, with its absurd 
evergreens looked like a wooded land- 
scape, as Marsden remarked. They stood 
one on each side of the wide fireplace. 

“1 say, you really were very good- 
natured,” she said, nervously, for her. 
“Taking him off like that, gave me an 
opportunity to tackle May.” 

He felt inclined to say, “‘ Bother May,” 
but seeing a possible opportunity in the 
subject, he asked her what fun did young 
Sellars get out of his illusions now? 

“Oh, but don’t you see the game?” 
she said. ‘“ He’s now playing the Re- 
nouncer. He gets lots of fun out of 
it. Facts? Oh, of course the real fact 
is that May’s thoroughly bored with him.” 

“Vou did it,” he said with some 
admiration. 

“T carried the thing to its logical 
absurdity,” she admitted; ‘‘ May’s not 
going to be laughed at.” 

Remembering his reputation, he said 
that he’d always held chat love and 
marriage, and all that sort of thing, was 
based on illusion. 

“Well, look at the Wainwrights,” she 
said. 

He had to admit that it certainly 
seemed to have come off in their case. 








** And they’ve been married years and 
years,” she murmured absently. 

“Twenty-eight years,” he said. 

‘She could never have been what you'd 
call a pretty woman,” said Miss Bashford, 
with an air of detached consideration. 

“Do you think that matters?” said 
Marsden seriously. 

‘Not being—I mean, I should have 
said so.” 

She reddened a little as he looked at 
her. He was inclined to be glad that 
she wasn’t what everybody would call 
pretty. But there was a sweetness of ex- 
pression, an intelligence, and it was a face 
that would wear well. 

“What is it, do you suppose ?” he said. 

“You mean in a case like the Wain- 
wrights?” she said briskly. “Oh, a 
confidence, a quickness of understanding, 
a seeing what the other wants . 

“You mean a sympathy?” said Marsden. 

“Yes, that’s it—a sympathy,” she said 
eagerly, as if at an immense discovery. 

“ How exactly would you define sym- 
pathy?” said Marsden, in the tone of an 
earnest inquirer. She was beginning to 
define it when Mr. Wainwright came into | 
the room. He peered round short- 
sightedly, smiled and said: “Oh, I’m 
sorry !” and went out again. 

Marsden laughed. 

Winnie laughed. 

“ He’s an old dear,” she said, stirring a 
log with her toe. 

“He imagines 
a grin. 

Then there was a little silence, broken 
only by the renewed crackling of the fire. 

‘“‘Let’s pretend,” said Marsden solemnly. 

“Why on earth should we ?” said Miss 
Bashford. 

‘Oh well, it pleases them and it doesn’t 
hurt us. And besides it’s Christmas.” 

“JT don’t quite understand what you 
mean by pretending,” she said faintly and 
looking down at her toe. 

“T mean, if the Wainwrights ima- 
gine——” 

“You're quite right about Christmas,” 
she said, ‘it’s an idiotic institution,” and 
went out of the room. 

Marsden remained for a few minutes 
looking into the fire with a smile which 
gave points in imbecility to the expression 
of Charlie Sellars. 

Miss Bashford did not return, and for 
the rest of the day seemed to be avoiding 
him. He felt angrily certain that it was 
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by her arrangement that he took another 
lady in to dinner, and the natural explana- 
tion, that on the slightly formal occasion 
his age allotted him to a more important 
guest, only aggravated his dissatisfaction 
with the change. Miss Bashford fell to 
the nephew, and Marsden’s professional 
disapproval of the young soldier became 
almost personal, with the conviction that 
he was chaffing Miss Bashford about him. 

During the evening they played absurd 
and noisy games, and nobody was in the 
company of anybody else for more than 
two minutes ata time. Marsden did find 
an opportunity to say to Miss Bashford 
rather gruffly: “‘I don’t think much of 
your pretending ” ; but she only said: “It 
isn’t necessary ; it goes of itself,” which 
might have meant anything. 

By morning Marsden had made up his 
mind to ask Miss Bashford to marry him, 
But how? ‘That was the difficulty. He 
musn’t be heavy-handed. It wouldn’t do 
for a man of his age to approach the 
matter too solemnly. She might laugh. 
‘There was no reason why she should, he 
said, with a glance at himself in the 
looking-glass—for this was while he was 
dressing—but there was an absurd con- 
vention to regard the amatory proposals 
of a man of, say forty, as comical. ‘Then 
a bright idea seized him, and he stopped 
in the act of putting on his collar to smile 
at his reflection. He’d keep the whole 
thing in the spirit of their bantering con- 
versation. He would ask her to marry him 
as if between jest and earnest. He might 
even manage it, he thought unworthily, so 
that, if she refused him, she would never 
know that he had put the question 
seriously. 

He was going back to London on the 
morrow, so he inust find his opportunity 
to-day. He wasn’t brilliantly inventive, 
and that curious tendency of human 
nature to hang round the scene, whether 
of a crime or a sentimental crisis, led him 
to ask Miss Bashford after lunch if she 
wouldn’t repeat their pleasant little /é/e-a- 
téle of the day before. She agreed, 
apparently in all innocence, and_ they 
passed, as he jocularly remarked, ‘ into 
the wood.” Elated by the success of his 
little plan, Marsden began to talk in a 
strain of humorous grumbling about the 
absurdity of Christmas decorations. He 
supposed, for example, that she hadn't 
been able to notice that the Wainwrights’ 
pictures were really pictures; they were 
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so smothered up in holly and ivy—and 
other things. ‘They wandered from one 
to the other of the pictures, he with 
quickening pulses acting the part of show- 
man, until they came finally to an early 
portrait of Mrs. Wainwright. ‘The sly 
dog had already noticed that among the 
frame of evergreens which surrounded the 
smiling face of the beloved mistress of 
the house, somebody — whether her 
husband or an adoring servant—had 
inserted a sprig of mistletoe. He was 
glad, now, that some instinct for possible 
contingencies had prevented his calling 
Miss Bashford’s attentions to the pretty 
tribute of affection. 

“'That’s how she was, you know, when 
Wainwright asked her,” he said, almost 
chuckling at his own cleverness. She 
bent forward to peer under the over- 
hanging bush of evergreens, and he put 
his arm round her. 

She blazed crimson, jerked herself away 
and said: *‘ Mr. Marsden !” in a tone that 
would have made persistence an assault. 
He said: “ Damn!” and she fled from the 
room. 

It was very awkward. For one wild 
moment he saw her flying to her hostess 
with a tale of insult, and with a renewal 
of his forgotten grievance against Christ- 
mas he reflected that on Boxing Day the 
trains were all anyhow. He would have 
to stop till morning and face the conse- 
quences of a lapse unpardonable at his 
age. But no, he thought, she wasn’t a 
cry-baby chit of a girl; she’d keep the 
matter to herself; she was a very com- 
petent woman. How competent, perhaps 
he didn’t know. He wished he hadn't 
said “Damn!” it seemed to stamp the 
libertine. He tried to analyse her ‘‘ Mr. 
Marsden!” and on reflection he had 
the puzzled conviction that it wasn’t quite 
the ‘Mr. Marsden!” of an insulted woman. 

The entrance of Mrs. Wainwright cut 
short his reflections. She observed mildly 
but with some surprise that Winnie Bash- 
ford had gone out. Her manner certainly 
wasn’t that of an offended hostess, though 
Marsden fancied in it a gentle feminine 
contempt, as of a man who had muffed an 
opportunity. Oh, women were incompre- 
hensible ! He spent the rest of the after- 
noon gloomily in the library. 

‘The incomprehensibility of women was 
all the more baffling to his mind when he 
found himself taking Winnie Bashford in to 
dinner. She was quite cool and smiling, 
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but her hand shook on his arm. As they “To sit out?” she said, making room 


passed through the door he murmured : 

“ You didn’t understand.” 

** Please don’t,” she said. 

That annoyed him, because after all, 
he hadn’t insulted her—at least, not in 
intention. His intention had been 
rather delicate,—to pave the way for what 
was a difficult matter, the proposal of a 
man a good deal older than herself who 
might be supposed to have got over love. 
That was the first time he had even 
thought the last word. Yes, hang it all, 
he was in love, at forty-four. He became 
very angry with her, but he ate a good 
dinner. She didn't: she was pale and 
absent-minded. 

There was dancing that evening, and as 
Marsden suffered—as he declared to him- 
self—one frump after another, and watched 
Winnie, radiant in sea-green, apparently 
having the best of times, he grew angrier 
and angrier. It was she who put into his 
head this business of pretending. She 
might be able to do it, but for his part he 
thought it a silly game. He’d have it out 
with her—man to woman, At an oppor- 
tunity he went over to her in his deliberate 
way, with his head slightly down, which, 
if he had only known, had first attracted 
her. She whitened a little at his approach, 
but he didn’t see that. 

* Look here,” he said bluntly, ‘I don’t 
dance, but isn’t it sometimes permis- 
sible “si 





beside her. 

He didn’t sit down, but looking round— 
“rather like an angry bull,” she thought— 
said impatiently : 

“ Isn’t there somewhere—— ? 

She laughed nervously, as if to intimate 
that that was his business. 

“ Here, then,” he said, and made a 
plunge at a curtained doorway. 

They faced each other in the library. 
He didn’t even ask her to sit down, but 
began at once. 

“‘Look here, what made you fly into 
such a temper this afternoon ?” 

““Well— —” she said, and pulled at her 
glove. 

“T only tried to kiss you 

“It wasn’t——” she began, and tailed 
off into a sound that was half a sob and 
half a giggle. He made a grab at her 
hand. 

“Winnie!” he said fiercely, “ what do 
you mean ?” 

“Tt wasn’t the k-kiss,” she quavered, 
backing, “it was the m-m-m-m-m-m-mistle- 
toe.” 

He stared at her stupidly. 
was just——” 

“Oh,” she cried with a shake, “ it was 
all so abominably the proper thing ! ” 

A light of comprehension dawned in 
his eyes. 

“Oho!” he crowed exultingly, and did 
the improper thing. 
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“Why, that 


HE WATCHES OVER ISRAEL. 
si* watches over Israel. 
The fulness of His mercy into one 


Great ocean of eternal deeps : 
No helm need I—no guide, 


When at my side 


and sweeps 


Is set the Maker of a hundred suns. 


fle watches over Israel, nor sleeps ; 
Lest I should stumble in the closing dark— 
Like some poor leper as he creeps, 
By rugged rut or notch. 
Without His watch, 
My faltering feet would never reach the mark. 


He watches over Israel—and keeps 
The greatness of His mercy to the close: 
He slumbers not, nor sleeps. 
In all my little flight, 


By noon or night, 


I know that He will lead me to repose. 


DoucaL MUNDIE. 











THE GOLDEN AGE. 
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THE PASSENGER BY THE “MAGELLAN.” 


BY EDWARD NOBLE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. W. LAMBERT, OF N S.W. 


I. 


E was entered on the ship’s 
passenger list as H. Bailey, 
and stamped on his well-worn 

kit were the two letters forming his 
initials, together with a short legend, 
which puzzled the baggage-masters ex- 
ceedingly. ‘The inscription ran thus : 
H. B. 
JACTA EST ALEA, 


A quartermaster, sent from the bridge 
with instructions, paused at the baggage- 
room door and was immediately consulted. 
He examined the trunks, and scratched 
his head. ‘Seems to me,” he remarked 
with the air of one who recognises a word 
and leaps at a meaning, “that it’s some- 
thing to do with throwin’X—some Dago 
lingo, likely as not, having to do with 
anarchists and bombs, and all the rest 
of it.” 

The senior baggage-master sniffed dis- 
approval. ‘Wot’s the use of talkin’ 
tommy-rot like that?” he questioned. 
“Tt’s Jacta, an’ I say it means Jacka, 
which is French for Maccaco, which is 
Malay for monkey. Any chap with a bit 
of schoolin’ could tell you that.” 

The quartermaster turned on his heel. 
He was asuperior person, whose strongest 
boast was that he had received an educa- 
tion. “Right!” he cried, “say it's 
Jacka, or Jackal, it’s nothin’ to me; but 
if you want my opinion backed, you'd 
best consult’ the Second — he’s on 
watch.” 

Now the second officer, Billy Graham, 
as he was affectionately called by his 
brother officers, was a public-school man, 
and one of the few likely to be able to 
render a translation. He was still on the 
bridge when the baggage-master ap- 
proached, with a careful transcript of the 
puzzle, and a salute. Graham put down 
his sextant, and inquired what was wrong. 

“Nothin’s wrong, sir; only, this here 
has been worrying me an’ my mate more 
than a bit, an’ so I thought, ’specially 
after hearing the opinions of some of ’em, 


it would be best to ask you, sir, if there’s 
any harm in it.” 

Grabam took the paper and read. He 
replied with a half smile, “* No, you need 
not be alarmed. Where did you find 
it?” 

“Copied it off some baggage, sir. 
Saloon passenger —H. B.—Mr. Bailey, 
sir. A gent that walks a lot by hisself. 
P’raps you may have noticed him, sir?” 

Graham returned the paper, and his 
glance wandered in the direction of the 
after-boats, where a man was walking 
slowly to and fro that part of the pro- 


menade which was chairless and un- 
obstructed. “ Yes,” he replied, “ I know 
him.” Then, as the baggage-master still 


waited, he added, ‘“‘ You need have no 
fear. You did right to report it ; but it is 
only the man’s motto, though why he 
should place it on his baggage is more 
than I can explain.” 

From this time Bailey was known 
among the wits of the fo’c’sle as Jacka. 
Only the quartermaster held other views, 
and, in virtue of the nearness of his 
translation, took a higher place in his 
messmates’ councils. He preached more 
loudly than before on the advantages to 
be obtained from a sound education. 
“Not a thing you can cadge at Board 
Schools,” he was careful to explain ; “ but 
at a private shop, where the Head wears a 
gown, and you are made to kow-tow to 
your bosses, likewise dressed down with a 
birch if you run a bit off the straight—and 
no questions allowed.” 

But the more discriminating Saloon had 
already dubbed Bailey “ The Cynic,” and 
although they smiled when the quarter- 
master’s remarks were reported, they stuck 
to their own sobriquet as being the more 
appropriate. 

Now the man himself was of tall and 
commanding presence ; with eyes deep- 
set under shaggy brows, iron-grey hair, 
and a strong, stern face, sunburned and 
clean-shaven. He walked the deck with 
a positive step, and an attitude which 
seemed to indicate either the sailor or the 
man of travel, to whom the pitfalls of a 
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ship’s progression are not unknown. At 
daybreak he was always on deck, and, 
when the tropics were reached, took his 
bath stark naked at the end of the 
promenade, direct from the bo’sun’s hose. 

After breakfast he was usually to be 
found in a corner of the library, reading 
hard; and those inquisitors who were 
speculating on his ‘‘oddity” discovered 
that his favourite authors were Darwin, 
Huxley, and Carlyle. A proof, they said, 
with a finger of scorn pointed at the two 
former, that the baggage-master’s explana- 
tion was not misplaced. No one else 
could obtain the works of these masters, 
and it was whispered that the Cynic had 
subsidised the library steward to such a 
tune that he was not to be outbid; but 
this was mere guesswork, the joint ideas 
of many persons and, therefore, to some 
extent unreliable. 

What was more certain could have been 
defined by Graham had he wished to join 
in the chatter. He might have said that 
at lunch Bailey seldom appeared; on 
deck, in the afternoon, never. He could 
have added that, apparently, tea at four 
o'clock was a thing not wholly anathema 
in itself, but prohibitive because of the 
social intercourse it entailed ; that from 
tea-time until the dressing gong sounded, 
Bailey walked systematically up and down 
one portion of the promenade; that he 
was always alone; that he was seldom 
without a book tucked under his arm, and 
frequently had two; that at table he 
dined, as it were, without prejudice, and as 
though human companionship were a 
thing still on trial, and as yet he had 
formed no definite opinion on the subject; 
that after dinner he smoked a pipe aft, 
in the shelter of the boats, and then dis- 
appeared. 

In truth the case was an enigma, 
a mystery, a thing the inquisitors were 
determined to bring to book: yet it was 
not until the M/age//an came within sight 
of the coast of Brazil that some one 
discovered further details that set the 
little world a-buzz. From the report then 
brought under the microscope, the after- 
noon’s occupation was accounted for. 
The Cynic, it was said, might be seen 
slumbering peacefully in a long deck- 
chair within those sacred precincts, the 
officers’ quarters. 

A man who could sleep at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, with Darwin’s “ Origin 
of Species” held tightly between finger 
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and thumb, at the time when everybody 
was agog with excitement at seeing a 
new port, was obviously out of his sphere. 
He must, so said the critics, of necessity 
be cold and callous, a materialist, a 
person more fitted for the study than the 
smoking-room, and certainly no acquisition 
in a world wherein all men seek to draw 
on their neighbours’ talents for amuse- 
ment. 

By what method so unpopular a man 
had obtained an entrée where scores 
were debarred, presently transpired. The 
second officer had been heard to tell his 
boy to leave a chair ready for Mr. Bailey 
at 1.30. The mystery had thus advanced 
a stage ; but the query which as instantly 
arose seemed likely to submerge the 
wider issue. ‘ What,” questioned the 
inquisitors, “‘can Graham see to cultivate 
in such a boor?” The affair was brought 
before the Commander at dinner the 
night they left Bahia. 

Captain Talbut smiled. ‘I admit,” he 
remarked, with a diplomacy worthy of 
higher recognition, “that our friend is 
quiet: but then we cannot all hope to be 
endowed with the vivacity of Miss Scot- 
Gully. A sparrow, you know, is all the 
duller by contrast with a humming-bird— 
never mind him. I fancy the second 
officer has sailed with him before—any- 
how, Graham is a bit bookish; not a bad 
fellow by any means, but just a trifle 
afflicted with a tendency to aloofness.” 

In point of fact, the two men could 
hardly be described as friends at this 
stage. ‘There had been a small inter- 
change of courtesy. Bailey had begun 
by snubbing Graham, and had ended in 
lending him his books, Later, when the 
heat of the tropics began to tell on those 
who habitually slept during certain hours 
of the afternoon, Graham offered the 
loan of his chair, which always stood out- 
side his room, vacant, while he was on 
the bridge. Bailey accepted the proposal 
gratefully, and read and slept in peace 
until four o’clock, at which hour the 
officer came off duty ; and here it was that 
their first short conversation took place. 

The gates shutting off strangers from 
the long alleyway beside the officers’ 
rooms were closed; the sun had not yet 
crept low enough to peer under the 
curtain; there was no wind to ruffle 
a man’s feelings. The Cynic rose as 
Graham approached, and followed him to 
his room. 











“He dined, as it were, without prejudice, and as though human companionship were a thing 
still on trial.” 
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“T have been wondering,” he remarked, 
“what you, who are so well read in the 
ethics of the Church, can see to admire in 
Darwin. That is to say,” he corrected, 
““T have wondered, but now that your 
cap is off I can see more clearly. You 
have an intellectual head, and, pardon 
the criticism, what I have not—venera- 
tion.” 

Graham stared. ‘Would you mind 
telling me,” he questioned, ‘‘how you 
know I am a believer in what you call 
the ethics of the Church ?” 

The man glanced from beneath his 
heavy eyebrows. He said in very distinct 


? 


tones: ‘ How can I assume anything else 
when I couple your physiognomy with 
your book-shelf. Side by side with 


Darwin’s ‘ Descent’ are Pember’s ‘ Earliest 
Ages,’ Farrar’s ‘Life of Christ,’ and 
Haweis’ ‘Thoughts.’ The thing is self- 
evident.” 

Graham smiled. “You are right,” he 
said lightly. “I fear I am quite hopeless. 
I have a passion for reading.” 

The Cynic shuffled with his feet on the 
carpet. ‘You know, I suppose, what St. 
“vremonde says on that subject?” he 
questioned. 

Graham looked for the explanation, and 
his friend’s voice fell harshly on his ears : 
“The best way to overcome the passions 
is to indulge them. Your panacea?” 

“But surely St. Evremonde was re- 
ferring to sensuality ?” 

And is not the heterodox reading 
you indulge in something akin to sensu- 
ality 2?” 

The younger man was about to urge 
his views, and to admit that he had not 
yet examined the matter from this point, 
when the Cynic rose to leave. 

“It is impossible to reconcile the two 
systems,” he growled. ‘The one is 
demonstrable, the other visionary. ‘They 
have nothing in common. ‘That,” he 
added as he stepped across ihe sill, “is 
my opinion, and it does not preclude you 
from sticking to yours.” 

The first interview ended thus. Bailey 
clinbed to the promenade to commence 
his usual walk, and Graham sat down to 
puzzle the matter out in the light of the 
remark which. had been flashed upon 
him. 

Days passed. ‘The Cynic kept entirely 
to himself, and at four o’clock Graham 
found his chair was always vacant. The 
ship visited Rio, stole along the coast 
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and sat down for a while to stare at the 
one eminence in all the district, Monte 
Video—and still the inquisitors were non- 
plussed at this man’s love of solitude. 
Did he never intend to go ashore? Had 
he no admiration for the beauties of this 
wonderful New World, for this combina- 
tion of old and new; the revolutionary 
methods of Spain and the electric 
wonders of the States; had he, in all 
conscience, no eye for the beauties, for 
the romance, the guitars, duennas, man- 
tillas, and daggers? Pish! what in the 
name of sense had the man an eye for ? 
Graham was approached, but he had a 
certain admiration for his unlovable 
friend, and refused to give any clue. 
Indeed, he had none to give, and was 
only sorry that so speedy an end had 
come to their discussions. 

The ship moved on, crept round some 
stray buoys, strove to discover landmarks, 
kept men busy with the lead, plumbing 
the depths of that shallow waste they call 
the River Plate, and came at length into 
the wider waters and greater security of 
the South Atlantic, and the watches were 
singled. Then one night as Graham 
came off the bridge at four o’clock he 
espied a figure approaching. One could 
make no mistake on this head. It was 
the Cynic. He halted beside the officer 
and said half apologetically ; ‘“‘ Going off 


duty el 
"Ves," 
‘** Are you tired ?” 
“NO.” 
Then perhaps I may join you ?” 


For answer Graham turned and com- 
menced to walk. The Cynic remained 
beside him. 

It was a brilliant night, and the A/age//an 
steamed swiftly across that lonely stretch 
of sea lying between Cape Corrientes 
and the Straits. A cold wind drove from 
the distant pampas, carrying a whiff of 
the snow and ice with which the land 
was clothed. ‘The stars burned steadily 
in a vault as deep, as profound and still 
as the ocean over which they moved. 
And in the ship’s wake were the tireless 
albatross, Cape pigeons, doves, and the 
dancing birdlets of the “ rolling forties ”— 
Mother Carey’s chickens. 

The Cynic was the first to speak. He 
said, with an air of some slight embarrass- 
ment, “I have been worrying over my 
remarks the other day. I was brusque— 
unwarrantably brusque —on a subject with 
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which I had no right to interfere; on 
which no one can dogmatise. I had no 
justification for being so—emphatic. No 
—don't interrupt. It was unpardonable ; 
and yet 1 ask your pardon.” 

Graham paused in his walk and glanced 
into his companion’s face. ‘There was 
no question as to his earnestness. He 
stood holding out his hand and gazing 
through his pince-nez as though he had 
indeed committed some heinous crime. 

*“T should be a boor,” said the officer, 
“to attempt to ignore a request so kindly 
made —but indeed ‘4 

The Cynic made a gesture of entreaty. 
‘Stay !” he urged, “that is my affair. I 
was wrong. Let me have my way.” 

They gripped hands and resumed their 
promenade, while Bailey continued: “I 
wish to speak to you on a curious subject, 
one which I think will interest you, and 
one that you alone, I believe, of all on 
board, are likely to understand.” 

Graham looked up with some astonish- 
ment, and said: “I shall be pleased to 
be of the slightest service to you——” 
then stopped. 

‘*T have come this voyage,” the man 
went on in siow, distinct enunciation, 
“fat the instigation of two persons—my 
sister, whom I love, and who lives in 
Valparaiso ; and a friend of hers, whom 
I despise, who, years ago, made a singular 
statement. She was then staying with 
my wife and daughter at my home in 
Surrey. She is a clever woman, a clair- 
voyant, a reader of horoscopes, and a 
trafficker in the jargon of spells and 
idiocy. 

“One night, after dinner, this subject 
was broached by a mutual friend, and 
several individuals submitted to her 
readings. I watched the fooling for some 
time, and then, in a moment of mental 
aberration, permitted her to cast my 
horoscope. 

“She told me, among other things, 
I should die at sea—in the Straits of 
Magellan, to be precise ; that on the ship 
in which I should journey thither I should 
meet ‘a friend who was also my natural 
enemy. 

“Now, both you and I know,” the 
Cynic continued, after a moment's hesita- 
tion, “that the future is a book which no 
man can read ; that behind all phenomena 
are certain laws which are known and 
understood. We know, too, that spiritual- 
ism, theosophy, and all the bag-o’-tricks 
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are but clap-trap posturings set by fools 
to catch the vulgar. We know it 
yet,” and his voice grew strangely soft 
and beautiful, ‘* who can speak definitely ? 
Man’s reason is an infinitely treacherous 
guide. Who knows? Not you not 
I... only asses and madmen brag of 
certainties.” 

The last sentence he spoke almost in 
a whisper; then, suddenly recognising 
Graham’s presence, the words leaped into 
a harsher key: “Bah! What are we 
dreaming of? Visions! Spirits! An 
Hereafter ! I tell you such things do 
not exist. And to prove to you that I, 
at least, have no fear, I will recount what 
has inspired these . . . doubts—unless, 
indeed, you are already weary of my 
egoism and wish to turn in.” 

“You have whetted my curiosity,” said 
Graham. “ Pray continue; I could not 
sleep.” 

““Nor can I sleep. Hence I am 
troubling the deck with my weary feet, 
and you with my history. Graham,” he 
went on, halting in the shadow of a boat, 
*-T am a man of strong opinions, and I 
find my idols shaken. I have no belief 
in these theories. I have, on the con- 
trary, a miserable contempt for the whcle 
system. Yet, I am face to face with 
some curious—coincidences. They have 
staggered me ; but you shall judge. 

“live years ago I first had occasion 
to remember the Straits we are now 
approaching. ‘lhree years later my sister, 


who was then keeping house for me, 
married. Her husband was _ presently 


appointed Vice-Consul at Valparaiso... 
and the first stage of the woman’s 
prophecy was accomplished. I had now, 
you will remember, a link binding me 
with the Magellan. 

“‘l'welve months ago I received a 
pressing invitation to join my sister and 
her husband. I am a lonely man, but I 
postponed it, and when eventually I 
decided to go, placed the matter in the 
hands of my agents. They engaged my 
passage in the AZage//an. 1 knew it, yet 
I came down to Plymouth and joined. 
Coincidence,” said the Cynic, with a harsh 
laugh, “number two. Later, on the 
voyage, I met a man of whom I first 
heard ... five years ago, a date, you 
observe, which synchronises with my 
hatred of the Straits. Coincidence number 
three. Thus, I am, as I said, face to face 
with part of the woman’s prophecy .. - 
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by chance, of course . . . and in case,” 
he spoke now more slowly, as a man who 
walks a muddy track and picks his way, 
“in case the other . . . incident should 
transpire—I choose you, Graham, as my 
friend and confidant, and tell you the 
facts. ‘They are difficult to face alone. 
You and I are, by some means, drawn 
together; we appear to be moving— 
appear, mind !--towards the inevitable 
solution.” 

Graham was about to speak, but the 
Cynic waved his hand. ‘“ Wait!” he 
urged, as with bent head and steadfast 
voice he resumed his walk ; ‘fone moment 
in vindication of the anomaly of my 
position, 

“To a man of your calibre it will be 
readily apparent that I have not told you 
this in fear, or because I am superstitious. 
You understand that these phantoms have 
no part in my nature. According to my 
creed, a man is master of his own destiny. 
As he wills it, so his life moves onward. 
No unnatural force stands in opposition 
to his progress ; no unknown chimera has 
the smallest effect on the ultimate catas- 
trophe we call death. Far back in the 
dim ages, certain laws were sct in motion. 
Life resulted—and from that life we 
have man. Man, as we know him, is the 
ruling Force. Working under the im- 
mutable law, his will is dominant; it 
subjugates kingdoms; it orders the ex- 
termination of nations that greater may 
evolve. The world moves in cycles of 
life and death, flux and reflux; and the 
idiot jargon of our friends the spiritualists 
has no part, nor any remote influence, in 
a system whose smallest pulsation is 
governed by Law.” 

He paused, and stood a moment look- 
ing across the western sea-scape. A thin 
primrose streak was slowly extending 
round the horizon. The sea lay darker 
for the contrast. 

“A curiously material belief,” said 
Graham, “for one who has for his 
motto ‘ Jacta est alea.’” 

“Stay! Your premises are astray. 
The phrase is not my motto, yet it was 
placed there for a purpose—a purpose, 
my friend, which will, perhaps, appeal to 
your sense of imagination—in answer 
to my own misgivings—my misgivings ; 
a fetish to exorcise the devil of mistrust, 
an idol before which my fear might 
bow—unseen.” He added in that soft, 
Strained voice, which sometimes thrilled 
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so oddly with passion: “ A man resorts 
to curious aids, puts up silly defences, 
buries his head in the sand, cries out 
that he is hidden—so, this was my 
defence, and, for a space, it seemed 
effectual.” 

“Graham,” he continued, relapsing 
into almost pleading accents, “no -wise 
man was ever without some touch of 
madness. ‘They tell me that I am a wise 
man—a genius was the word they used—- 
well, this is my madness; I will my 
course of action; I decide what I will 
do, and when I see the thing men call 
fate dogging my footsteps, 1 set up a 
fetish in which I have no faith, in the 
hope, unacknowledged, that it may 
intervene. Paltry. Unthinkable—eh ?” 

The voice begged for direction ; cried 
for sympathy ; said, without words, that 
its master suffered. It was difficult to 
know how to reply. Graham looked up 
with a tinge of anxiety, but he answered 
lightly : 

“If I had been in your place I should 
have striven to break the spell by changing 
ships.” 

“That would have been tantamount 
to admitting there is such a thing as fate, 
and, what is more serious, that a woman 
can read it. Nonsense, my friend.” 

“You might admit many things in- 
finitely more dangerous to your future.” 

“Hold!” the voice sprang out, vibrat- 
ing, earnest, crammed with fight. “ ‘There 
is no future. Reason bars the way. 
When I die, I die like a flame that is 
blown out.” 

“Even an extinguished candle leaves 





some traces of its death.” Graham 
smiled. 
“True. Matter you can analyse—a 


thing quite impossible with the condiment 
you call spirit.” 
“In that case I fail to see why one 





should make a fuss about going. We all 
cling to life, of course ; but ‘i 
“True. We all cling to life... and 





I would see my sister before I go 

“Graham, I am mystified, puzzled, 
worn out with thinking. You do not 
know all. There is yet another—coinci- 
dence, part of what I have already told 
vou. I must explain, because you are 
the only man on board, in addition to 
myself, who will realise its importance.” 
He broke off, then continued satirically : 
**Do you know that you and I move in 
circles, that you happen to be ‘the friend 
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who is also my natural enemy’? Do 


you? And can you not-guess that I 
desire above all things to propitiate 
you?” 


Graham stepped back. He was un- 
certain what would follow ; but the voice 
continued without emotion, slowly, with 
the calm of his earlier tones: ‘ Nay, 
don’t misunderstand me. In that sense 
I am not mad. We are enemies un- 
wittingly, We have never met—but 
once, without your knowledge, we were 
near a meeting at which one of us must 
have gone to solve the problem we all 
find so difficult--then I saw your face 
and withdrew.” 

Graham watched him with a lingering 
sternness. He said very distinctly, “I 
fail to gather your meaning, sir. In such 
a matter generalities are unwarranted.” 

The Cynic made a gesture of impatience. 
“Tf I still bore enmity, do you imagine I 
should talk with you thus? Have patience. 
My mind is troubled; I am prolix in 
consequence. Listen, I will endeavour 
to explain. 

“Five years ago, when I saw you at 
the Admiralty Court, your hair was not 
white, but your eyes were full of trouble. 
You recollect ? You had lost your vessel, 
a liner, in the Straits of Magellan... . 
re 

Graham started involuntarily. ‘‘ You 
know me better than I supposed,” he 
cried, 

The Cynic touched him on the arm, 
questioning with a scarcely veiled sneer, 
“Of what avail is knowledge if we do 
not use it to our advantage? I desired 
to know you, to learn for myself what 
mannér of man you are. Again, if I 
did not know you, why should the coin- 
cidence of which I have spoken trouble 
me so visibly ?” 

He broke off, and, approaching the 
rail, stood staring into the growing dawn. 
The faint light disclosed a mouth no 
longer firm and straight, but quivering ; 
eyes not stern, but glistening. He turned 
abruptly, and his face was in shadow. 
He faced the glinting sea, and the words 
fell with rugged emphasis: “On _ that 
voyage my wife and daughter were re- 
turning from New Zealand. You brought 
them to the Straits. . . . The Straits still 
guard them . . . is that clear, sir?” 

The final sentence broke with a pathetic 
sharpness as he again leaned over the 
rail Then silence ensued; a _ silence 
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broken only by the hiss of the foaming 
track; by the low throb of the distant 
machines, and the hum of the icy wind. 


II. 


Night was falling with the slow method 
of the polar regions. A golden sunset 
tinged the heavens and flecked the heavy 
clouds, the cold grey sea, with wisps of 
fiery light ; golden arrows streamed from 
the far nor’-west, and fell on the racing 
steamer as she came once more to seek 
the land. 

The land was there, Cape Virgins, 
resting like -a purple wedge enamelled 
on a primrose sea, straight and bare and 
sharply defined—the guardian of the 
eastern entrance, as Cape Pillar is the 
guardian of the wrathful west. Each 
bears the impress of its environment ; 
the Virgins, cold, flat, the rigid end of 
the immutable pampas; Cape Pillar, 
rugged, torn by gales, rounded by the 
thundering western seas, washed bare 
by the ceaseless rain and hail and snow 
of that dreary island with the inappro- 
priate name—the Land of. Fire. 

The ship rushed on, came near the 
Virgins, slowed ; then, as daylight waned, 
moved in, picked out a comfortable 
anchorage, and fell asleep. 

The Cape looked down upon her with 
a half-veiled sneer. A puny atom of 
curious fashion, uncertain methods, un- 
stable in her movements; a thing given 
to belching smoke-clouds, and now dotted 
with eyes—innumerable, piercing eyes. 
An atom easily dashed to pieces never- 
theless, as yonder gaunt skeleton could 
vouch; apparently, however, an atom 
that could not read. ‘The Cape smiled. 
A white mist was growing over the 
Island farther south. A blanket, said 
the Virgins, which even so many eyes 
are unable to pierce. 

A giant albatross marked the sudden 
pause that had fallen upon the ship, and 
swept back. to view her. A thing he 
recognised, one of the panting, leaping, 
black and white monsters, tired of the 
foam stretches, folding her wings; one 
of the breed whence translucent fat 
and other fragments fell. He knew her, 
as did the Virgins; had followed her 
for days, and now sailed about marking 
her somnolence until night came; then 
turned up wind with steady wing to search 
a similar monster, stranded for years in 
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the shallow Bay. A monster this, from 
which no pieces fell ; a monster denuded 
of her wings and straight, strange feathers ; 
a monster dying slowly in a wilderness 
of snow and foam, hard by the edge of 
the silent pampas. 

The Magellan lay at anchor, but the 
bridge work was not done. Gongs 
sounded, steam roared through escapes, 
officers, muffled in heavy coats, moved 
about settling, by the aid of station- 
pointers, sextants, and charts, their 
position for the night. ‘The wreck of 
the German liner stood up boldly on 
the northern horizon; one of the com- 
pany’s more enterprising navigators had 
“fixed” her on the chart. She made 
an excellent beacon. Above her floated 
the albatross. 

The gongs ceased their clamour; 
officers climbed from the bridge, and 
entered their rooms; there followed in 
natural sequence dinner, music, sleep. 
At eleven “lights out,” and at twelve 
Graham issued from his cabin to take 
the watch. 

At anchor, on a quiet night, when 
neither passing vessels nor any other 
danger may be feared, an officer delegates 
the march to a quartermaster, and occupies 
the chart-room. It is more comfortable. 
There are books to read; or he may 
legitimately fill his time by writing in his 
best style a copy of the ship’s log. For 
his directors have a horror of the battered 
original, and the commander has no 
occasion to soil his cuffs when he comes 
to affix his daily signature, in a batch, at 
the end of the voyage. For the same 
reason it is the second officer’s prerogative 
to mark out, in red ink with blue dots and 
circles, the “‘copy” track chart of the 
voyage ; but although Graham’s work was 
greatly in arrear, he had no thought of 
then continuing it. Other matters weighed. 
There was always time for a track chart 
when they were comfortably housed, for 
instance, in dock at home. Those other 
matters demanded consideration. 

Hence he walked the bridge muffled to 
the ears in a heavy coat, with the lugs of 
his fur cap fastened tightly under his chin, 
his gloved hands thrust deep in pocket, 
and the wooden, straw-filled sabots clank- 
ing on the grating. 

The quartermaster viewed his diligence 
with complacency. He said that it was 
not often an officer was so attentive to his 
duty ; that, as far as he was concerned, he 
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certainly preferred to keep out of the keen 
air ; to shelter himself in the wheelhouse, 
where the cylinders of the steering engine 
gave a man the chance of keeping warm. 
He decided that the Second was a chap 
worth sailing with, and marked the fact in 
his book of memory against the time when 
he should have arrived at the dignity of 
chief. 

But in Graham’s mind there had risen 
a picture of two ladies—Mrs. Harold 
Bailey and her daughter—and the recollec- 
tion would not be dismissed. ‘They had 
occupied seats at the captain’s table ; at 
the table which had been his—-one on the 
right, the other on the left. They had 
been given into his charge at Auckland 
by a mutual friend, and formed two of the 
group of fifteen all sailing homeward 
under his guardianship. The two women 
faced him as he walked; the one tall, 
queenly, with dark eyes and_ slightly 
silvered hair; the other slimmer, fairer ; 
altogether a more girlish figure, but a 
copy, in miniature, of the mother. 

He remembered that when they came 
on board they both wore picture hats— 
black, fluffy things, which set off the 
exceeding daintiness of those other things 
they wore around their necks over thin 
white dresses. He remembered, too, 
that after that one appearance he had 
never seen the picture hats again; that 
Mrs. Bailey had been addicted to mantillas, 
while the girl wore a_ tam-o’-shanter, 
roguishly perched at the side of her 
golden hair, and fastened with a gleaming 
buckle, 

They sat beside him always at meals ; 
he had talked with them, laughed, joked, 
made fun of the wonderment written so 
legibly in the girlish eyes. They trusted 
him, confided in him, spoke of their 
dear one at home—the scientist and 
thinker, who had been compelled to leave 
them to return alone. ‘‘Mydear husband,” 
the one called him; “ Dad,” the other. 
They confided in him absolutely, they 
gave their confidence—for, was he. not 
Deus ex machina, the captain, the king ? 

Even on that night, five years sunk in 
time, they trusted him implicitly. “Get 
into that boat ”—he pointed to it from the 
bridge ; ‘ Mr. Jackson, take care of these 
ladies—land them safely and return.” 
They waved their hands and obeyed ; 
obeyed smiling, without fear. But the 
boat never returned. It never reached. 
In the darkness, the gale, somewhere in 



























that blinding snow-storm it capsized. No 
one knew. No one heard. Wind and 
sea conspired to drown all sound. ‘The 
boat vanished, and the others, camped on 
the dark promontory, huddled together in 
hastily contrived snow-shelters, learned the 
news with daylight. ‘Iwo officers, eight 
sailors, ten passengers—twenty lives gone. 
An agony for remembrance. 

Graham moved noisily up and down the 
bridge. A second picture leaped through 
the darkness. They waited in the snow; 
staring at the greyness, the desolation, the 
blurred island hills, and saw a party of 
Fuegians, unkempt, naked, with hides 
like the lumbering walrus, paddling heavily 
towards the landing. With daylight they 
came, towing one of the boats—a lifeboat, 
bottom upwards. The punt in which 
they sat, a canoe hollowed from the trunk 
of a tree, with a fire burning in the centre, 
rode buoyantly—again the recollection 
was misery. 

Graham stalked up and down, his 
sabots clanking on the gratings. The 
wind moaned outside the tented bridge ; 
a little pile of white powder had accumu- 
lated near a lacing of the dodger. He 
approached, and saw that the snow had 
come. ‘The awning spread overhead 
groaned beneath its weight. He put his 
whistle to his lips and summoned the 
bo’sun’s mate ; gave orders, and stood to 
see it cleared; then paced slowly, as 
before, his thoughts bent on this recru- 
descence of his fall, this agony of remem- 
brance. 

The Cynic was this girl’s father, the 
husband of that queen among women. 
They had revelled in the thought of 
taking their guardian down to Surrey to 
meet him. Dad alone would be able to 
render thanks ; he was so kind, so gentle, 
they desired above all things to bring 
about a meeting. That meeting had 
taken place—but under what circum- 
stances? The girl was gone, the mother 
also was gone; yet the Cynic—a man 
who never smiled, who was shunned by 
the passengers, watched by the inquisitors, 
dubbed “dotty” by many—the Cynic 
was his friend. 

Graham leaned against the compass 
with bent head, disdainfully conscious of 
his impotence. He asked himself what 
covld he do, and immediately recog- 
nised that he could do nothing. He 
searci‘ed his mind for indications. He 
was, without doubt, implicated in some 
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mysterious fashion in this man’s existence. 
Their lives, for some reason, ran side by 
side ; apparently, too, they ran to tragedy. 
‘The woman had said so. Events hither- 
to had certainly verified her forecast. 

He was not concerned with the abstract 
question of divination: he was a sailor, 
a man endowed by nature with venera- 
tion. The Cynic had said so. Well, a 
man can scarcely be a sailor and lack that 
quality. His life is spent fighting the 
unseen, battling with Kate. The forces 
with which he wars are so tremendous, 
the results so far-reaching, that they 
shadow his identity, hold him breathless 
with their appalling malignity. Steam 
has done something to alter this, but the 
fatalism of ancient days has only taken a 
new guise—a thing called luck. 

The curse which kept Vanderdecken 
for ever beating on the wrong side of the 
Cape is an acknowledged force ; it finds 
a parallel in the “luck ” of the tramp that 
is always in hot water ;. the “luck ” of the 
officer who comes to regard “accident ” 
as a necessary adjunct to any enterprise 
on which he may embark. Graham 
admitted as he marched that there was 
only one thing he could do. His friend 
very obviously dreaded the position into 
which his dominant will had forced him ; 
he dreaded it, and was, therefore, in as 
much danger of the disease as any patient 
who suffers from hypochondria. 

The hum of the distant fires sang in his 
ears. Far down in the heart of the ship 
men toiled in a bath of sweat. Beneath 
the deck were countless perils — fire, 
electricity, machines that could grind to 
powder, freeze into blocks; above were 
slippery decks, ice-bound rigging, ice-clad 
planks, everywhere the common dangers 
of the sea, all intensified and added to by 
the proximity of the Straits. The Cynic 
moved amidst them like a man in a 
dream—amazed; he _ required help. 
Graham alone knew the circumstances of 
his isolation ; the reasons that kept him, 
as he said, facing the inevitable by chance ; 
knew that this friend was in danger, and 
that he was, in a sense, responsible for 
his safety. 

From out of the shadows beyond the 
bridge screen came the sound of a bell. 
Eight sonorous strokes echoed across the 
sleeping ship, then came the cry of the 
anchor watch: “ Lights bright, and all’s 
well!” Good. It was four o’clock. 
The watch ended. Men appeared from 
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the darkness, from the saloons, the pass- 
ages, the decks; men clothed with 
glistening snow and carrying lamps, like a 
procession of waits at Christmas time ; 
others clad for a hasty rush through the 
night, shivering at the sudden change of 
temperature. ‘They came to present their 
reports; saluted, spoke a sentence, dis- 
appeared. The third officer took over 
the reins. Graham was free to return to 
his bed. 

As he opened the door of his room a 
movement attracted his attention, and he 
switched on the light. ‘The Cynic sat up 
to greet him, smiling. ‘‘ My berth,” he 
said, ‘is so horribly stuffy. I could not 
rest . . . do you mind?” 

Graham answered that he was glad of 
company at all times ; that it was especi- 
ally home-like to find some one waiting 
his return, and enlarged on the normal 
conditions in which he moved. The 
Cynic resumed his recumbent attitude 
on the couch. ‘The officer turned in, 
extinguished the light, and fell into a 
doze. Perhaps an hour later he awoke 
with the suggestion of having been called, 
and, as he leaned on his elbow looking 
through the curtains, his friend’s voice 
sounded again. 

* Absurd . . . impossible. Besides, I 
explained it to him. My dear girl, 
you know my views .. . pray don’t in- 
dulge in commonplace fear. . . . Of 
course, it is impossible !” 

Graham lifted his hand to find the 
switch, but refrained, and said _ softly, 
“Are you awake ?” 

There was no answer. ‘The stertorous 
breathing told him that his friend slept 
uncomfortably. Graham decided that he 
had argued aright while he kept watch— 
the patient was certainly in danger. 


ii. 


Again the day was fading. The 
Magellan, no longer motionless and 
asleep in a snow-girt bay, plunged through 
the squalls beyond Puntas Arenas, hurry- 
ing once more for an anchorage. 

Cape Froward, with a gaunt wreck 
adrowse at its foot, leaned out of the 
mists draped in white. The fleecy signals 
of a westerly gale streamed down its 
leeward side, and the day, which had 


* Local name for a wind that whistles over 


mountains. 


given such promise, was dying early under 
the influence of the coming wind. Port 
Famine, a small, land-locked cove beyond 
the southern headland, must shelter them 
to-night ; for in that distant and perilous 
highway, with snow and darkness pending, 
ships make at speed for the nearest 
shelter. Port Famine was to be that 
shelter; and near its entrance was the 
rock whereon Graham had wrecked his 
ship and life. 

The gale broke upon them as they 
opened the promontory. A _ williwaw* 
was raging in the farther Straits; snow, 
hail, and driving spray raced down the 
narrow passes; the sea ran white, flat, 
whipped with spume, and speedily the 
mailship was clad in foam. A rock, black 
and grim with the slime of centuries, 
stood in her path. ‘The land hemmed 
her on évery hand—here the mountainous 
Cape, there the stunted Island hills ; 
here a snowy range, there a group of 
frowning peaks nearly merged in the 
sheeny glaciers. 

An order fell. The helm buzzed, and 
the giant ship rushed onward, spouting 
steam and gusts of smoky breath. She 
moved proudly through the angry ele- 
ments; the little, jangling helm was her 
master; the man _ slowly pacing the 
bridge her over-lord. She proceeded 
boisterously and in triumph; twisting, 
turning, snorting defiance in the eye of 
the gale, oblivious of the perils which 
beset her as a pampas steed in the hands 
of.a Guacho rider. 

And all the time a_smooth-faced 
Englishman marched to and fro in the 
growing dusk, beckoning with his hand, 
giving his orders without flurry. 

The Cynic stood with Graham in the 
shelter of a skylight. His stern features 
were, perhaps, a trifle more stern; his 
straight mouth a shade more straight ; 
his deep-set eyes a thought more cold. 
“You see,” he said, “man’s will domi- 
nant. Nature’s forces are powerless to 
break it.” 

Graham kept very close to his friend. 
He said abruptly : ‘‘ Sometimes the forces 
get out of hand—then things happen. 
To you I admit so much . . . but to the 
others, of course, we are omnipotent.” 

The Cynic’s eyes took a harder glint. 
“True,” he replied. “I was speaking at 


the Straits, as through a funnel, from the 
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random. ‘That man’s coolness mastered 
me. ‘There are, as you say, occasions. 

How did it come about in your 
case ?” 

“The steam steering-gear broke down.” 

aie i 

“You see how narrow is the passage ? 
She was on the rocks before we could 
stop her.” 

Again the Cynic took a deep breath, 
but he questioned with his eyes, and 
Graham resumed: ‘‘The boats were 
swung out, ready as they always are— 
here. Everything was prepared . . . but, 
you see, four or five hundred people 
cannot be landed in a dozen minutes. 
Man has his limitations. One remembers 
it on such occasions.” 

The Cynic stared into the blinding 
snow. He remained quite motionless 
for some time, then turned towards his 
companion, speaking in swift, jerking 
sentences: ‘‘ Pardon . . . I wronged you 


once... . Years ago. The sting was 
very bitter just then. . Natural, of 
course. You understand ?” . 


A sudden gong-clamour broke upon 
his words, and the shriek of the bo’sun’s 
pipes rose above the gale. Graham 
motioned to his friend. ‘Call to 
‘stations,’” he said. “I shall be aft on 
the turtle-back. If you care to come, be 
careful, for it is slippery.” 

The engines slowed as the racing 
vessel swung round and pointed for the 
northern land. In ten minutes there 
appeared a small cove, opening from 
behind a shoulder of the dense, black 
woods. ‘They entered cautiously. ‘The 
active rudder twisted them hither and 
thither without apparent effort, and the 
group of men standing by the after 
steering gear with a petty officer at the 
lever had little. to do but watch. The 
ship stole in to the cry of the man in the 
chains ; she nosed about, searching for a 
comfortable berth, and came to anchor. 

Seven thousand tons, encased in brittle 
steel, with five hundred souls, and nearly 
half a million in cargo and specie, had 
got themselves safely housed; then the 
man in furs climbed down from his 
perch, stretched his stiff limbs, and 
called to his servant to bring him hot tea. 

Thereafter silence engulfed them. At 
long intervals a ragged squall of hail and 
snow whirled down the hills, and smote 
them where they lay; but generally the 
land-locked bay was silent. Without, the 
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gale roared continually, and the sea 
tumbled in sheets of foam across the 
entrance ; within, a dead calm reigned, 
the snow steamed steadily out of nothing- 
ness, and fell on decks that echoed 
hollow with the mockery of voices, like 
sounds heard from a tomb. 

An hour passed, then the wilderness 
resounded with the clang of civilisation. 
A steward was beating the Indian drum ; 
people were hurrying to dinner; their 
merry laughter came in gusts through 
half-opened doors ; the band had com- 
menced—they played a popular air on 
muted strings, it sounded like an orchestral 
motif for the entrance of the demon. 
Some one laughed, and in the ensuing 
silence a hoarse cry rang out, far in the 
darkness aft, and there was a quick rush 
for the deck. 

One of the officers passed, muffled to 
the eyes in his coat, and a passenger 
caught him by the sleeve. “ What's 
wrong ?” he cried. 

“Nothing. Run away into the warm, 
Some one’s lost a cap overboard, and we 
are going to pick it up.” 

“A story for the marines,” said the 
passenger, as he too found a coat and 
crept into the darkness. 

A boat hard by the saloon entrance 
was sliding unaccountably from the davits 
overhead. A dozen misty figures moved 
about it. Some one stood on the rail 
beckoning with his hand, and the pipes 
thrilled their longest, most wailing note— 
lower . .. lower. Let go! The call 
died out, and the men sprang from the 
deck and clung, like frightened monkeys, 
to the shadowy falls. A voice said sternly, 
“Down with you,” and they disappeared 
one after the other, like buckets lowered 
in a well. Thirty feet below something 
splashed in the sea. And as if that was 
the signal for which it waited, a search- 
light opened its eyes and crept eerily 
about the face of the waters. The boat 
moved out, following—here, there, this 
way, that way; always in silence, always 
with method—until a sharper order fell : 
“Yonder ! quick!” and ,the light became 
stationary. 

The boat obeyed. It dashed forward, 
and stopped with a splash of backed oars; 
and in the eerie white glare, a gang of 
men appeared, lifting, cautiously, two limp 
forms over the stern. Their voices came 
in fitful half-sentences, rugged, unortho- 
dox, curtained by the snow, pulsing in 
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the void ; but the boat, preceded still by 
the gleaming eye, moved with swift strokes 
to the gangway. 

The steep ladder swayed. A group of 
men rose from the shadows. ‘Iwo sup- 
ported Graham, two carried the man he 
had leaped to save—the Cynic, in other 
words—moving through the gloom in face 
of the inevitable. 


The night passed, and a new day broke 
upon the misty veil clinging still to the 
ice-bound Straits. Light crept over the 
mountains and tinged the sentinel woods 
with blood. Grim rocks and_ leaning 
precipices stood out in purple shadow, 
dark amidst the stealing flush which dyed 
the snow, the ice, the glaciers lying there 
in the lap of dawn. 


BUGLE AND BATTLE-CRY. 


UGLE and battle-cry are still, 
The long strife ’s over. 


Low o’er the corpse-encumbered hill 
The sad stars hover. 


It is in vain, O stars! ye look 
On these forsaken : 

Awhile with blows on blows they shook 
Or struck unshaken. 





The sun stole over the hilltops, waking 
the grey land to life. It glanced down a 
ravine, and fell upon the mailship dozing 
in her narrow cove. A shaft of light 
touched the funnels and masts, warming 
them, despite their sombre hue. It crept 
to the vessel’s side, and the brass ports 
flamed in unison all down her length. 
It reached the Cynic’s window and 
glanced in—a ray of gold, wonderful to 
see. It crossed the man’s still form and 
touched Graham, sitting there watching 
and in silerice. He moved to screen 
his eyes. 

It fell inquisitively upon the face 
pillowed in that narrow bed, striving to 
bring to it the flush it had brought to the 
snow. 

But here the greyness remained, 








Needs now no pity of God or man— 


Tears for the living! 


They have ’scaped the confines of life’s plan 


That holds us grieving. 


The unperturbed soft moon, the stars, 
The breeze that lingers, 

Wake not to ineffectual wars 
Their hearts and fingers. 


Warriors o’ercoming and o’ercome, 


Alike contented, 


Have marched now to the last far drum 


Praised, unlamented. 


3ugle and battle-cry are still, 


The long strife’s over. 
O that with them I had fought my fill 
And found like cover! 





JoHN FREEMAN. 
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A CHRISTMAS VISION. 


OR, THE COMING OF CHRIST. 


BY R. ELLIS 


T Christmas, when the pealing bells 

A Ring back our hearts to Beth 
lehem, 

Whence the fair flow’r of Jesse’s stem 


Eternally our love compels ; 


Borne on the peal my fancy goes, 
Far from the Thames and noisy Strand, 
To Christmas in that distant land 


Where a more ancient river flows ; 


And there the desert’s changeless calm 
Is troubled: gods and goddesses, 
All Egypt’s monstrous deities, 


Gather in fear by well and palm. 


Great Memnon, where he greets the dawn 
And sings unto the Pyramids, 
Stands silent; and his silence bids 


The giant Sphinx, that sits, withdrawn 


In lonely pride, to wonder why, 
Down the irrevocable Nile, 
To trouble her tremendous smile, 


The shout is borne, “The gods must die!” 


Ammon is dead,” the rumour comes ; 
“ Hark! in the heavenly palaces 
The high gods’ everlasting ease 


Is shattered by funereal dreams.” 


Ammon is dead; at such a fate 
Osiris and the slayer Set 
Their ancient enmities forget 


And for the end together wait. 


Kneels Horus by his father’s tomb 
And Apis and Anubis kneel 
In terror, as the potter’s wheel 
Falls from the nerveless hands of Knum. 
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The gods must die. For Bes and 
Thoth 
No eager crowds of clients bring 
Their gifts of gold. No longer sing 


The amorists of Ashtaroth. 


The gods must die. From her high place 
Queen Hathor disenthroned, abasht, 
Steps down ; the lion-headed Pasht 


Shudders, while Isis veils her face. 


Lo! on the tranquil brow of Ra 
There comes the ultimate eclipse ; 
And thunder’d through his dying lips 


From Thebes to Alexandria 


The cry is heard, “O Egypt, hark! 
We gods must die. Another comes.” 
Again the unrelenting drums 


Shatter the horror of the dark. 


And while in Heliopolis 
And Phile, awestruck people run 
And call upon the dying sun, 


And faint for Hathor’s dying kiss, 


And cry in agony, ‘ Relent, 
O Gods! Ah! hear us when we pray, 
Nor alter in so brief a day 


The fashion of the firmament,” 


And while the answer rolls ‘ Alas! 
We pass. We were. Another comes ;” 
And then the grim tumultuous drums 


Beat answer terribly, “ We pass ;” 


Afar, where some oasis, spiced 
With palm and lotus, charms the Nile, 
The Sphinx, with her mysterious smile, 


Sees Mary kiss the sleeping Christ. 
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‘TER TH “RUSH.” A drawing by Ralph Cleaver. 
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OLD IRISH FAIRY TALES.* 


BY LADY GREGORY. 


I. THE TALE 


HERE was a king long ago of 
Ireland, and he had three sons, 


and one of them was something 
silly. ‘There camea sickness on the king, 
and he called his three sons, and he said 
to them that he had knowledge the only 
thing would cure him was the apples from 
Burnett’s orchard, and he bade them to 
go look for them, for that orchard was in 
some far-away place, and no one could 
tell where it was. 

The three sons went then, and they 
tackled their horses, and put on their 
bridles, and they set out, and went on 
till they came to three cross-roads. There 
they stopped, and they settled among 
themselves that each one of them would 
take one of the roads and go searching 
for the apples, and they would meet at the 
same place at the end of a year and a 
day. 

The youngest.son, that was a bit silly, 
took the crossest of the roads, and he 
went on till he came toa cottage by the 
roadside. He went in, and there was a 
withered old man in the house, and he 
said, “There is a great welcome before 
the King of Ireland’s son!” ‘The son 
was astonished at that, because he thought 
no one could know him. He got good 
treatment there, and in the course of the 
night he asked the old man did he 
know where was Burnett’s garden. ‘I 
have a hundred years on me,” said the 


OF THREE 


SONS. 


old man, “and I never heard of such a 
place. But I have a brother,” he said, 
“that has a hundred years more than 
myself, and it may be he would know,” 
he said. 

So in the morning he gave a canoe to 
the king’s son, and it went on of itself 
without him turning or guiding it, till it 
brought him to the old man’s brother, 
and he got a welcome there and good 
treatment ; and in the course of the night 
he asked that old man did he know 
where was Burnett’s orchard. ‘I do not,” 
said he; “though I have two hundred 
years upon me I never heard of it. But 
go on,” he said, “to a brother I have that 
has a hundred years more than myself.” 

So in the morning he went into the 
canoe, and it went on of itself till it came 
to where the third old man was, that was 
older again than the other two, and the 
king’s son asked did he know where was 
Burnett’s garden. “I do not,” he said, 
“although I have three hundred years 
upon me; but I will tell you how you 
will know it,” he said. ‘Go on till you 
come to shore, where you will see a 
swan-gander standing by the water, and 
he is the one that can tell you and can 
bring you to it,” he said. “ And ask him 
to bring you to that garden in the name 
of the Almighty God.” 

So the king’s son went on in the canoe 
till he came where the swan-gander was 


* Taken down from the lips of Irish peasants. 


Copyright 1908 by Lady Gregory. 
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standing on the shore. ‘Can you tell 
me,” says he, “ where can I get the apples 
that are in Burnett’s orchard? And can 
you bring me there?” he said. 

“Indeed,” said the swan-gander, “I 
am no way obliged to your leader, or to 
whoever it was sent you to me and gave 
you that teaching. And those apples 
are well minded,” he said, “by wolves, 
and the only time they ever sleep is for 
three hours once in every seven years. 
And it chances they are asleep for those 
three hours at this time, and so I will 
bring you there,” he said. 

With that he stretched out his wings, 
and he bade the king’s son to get up on 
his back. And it was long before he could 
start flying with the weight that was on 
him; but he flew away at last, and he 
brought the king’s son to  Burnett’s 
garden, and there was a high wall around 
it, but he flew over the wall, and put him 
down in the garden. The king’s son 
filled his bag with the apples, and, when 
he had done that, he went looking 
around, and he came to a large cottage 
in the garden, and he went in, and there 
was no one in the house but a beautiful 
young girl, and she was asleep. So he 
went away ; but he brought with him the 
gold rings and the gold garters that he 
saw there in the window. 

He got up again on the back of the 
swan-gander, but it was hard for it to rise 
with the weight of the bag of apples. But 
it did rise at last, and it brought him to 
where the old man was that had three 
hundred years. And the king’s son gave 
one of the apples to the old man, and no 
sooner did he eat it than his age was 
gone from him, and he was like a boy of 
fifteen years, 

He went on then to the two other old 
men, and gave an apple to both of them, 
and, no sooner did they eat it than they 
were like young boys again. 

Then the king’s son went back to the 
cross-roads, for it was the end of the 
year and a day, and he was the first to 
come there, and he fell asleep. And the 
two brothers came, and they saw him 
there, and they stole the bag of apples 
from under his head, and they put in the 
place of ita bag of apples that were no 
use at all. Then they went on to their 
father’s house, and they gave him the 
apples they had stolen, and he was cured 
on the moment; but they told him that 
what the youngest son was bringing to 
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him was poison apples, that would bring 
him to his death. 

So the king was very angry when he 
heard that, and he went to his butler and 
he said, ‘Go out to the wood where my 
son is, and shoot him there, and cut him 
open and bring his heart here with you 
on the top of the gun, and throw it to 
the dogs at the door, for I will never 
have him, or anything belonging to him, 
brought into this house,” he said. 

So the butler got the gun, and went out 
to the wood, and when he saw the young 
man he was going to shoot him. ‘ Why 
would you do that?” said he. So the 
butler told him all the father ordered 
him; and the young man said then, 
“Do not shoot me, but save me. And 
it is what you will do,” he Said. “Go 
into the wood till you meet with a wood- 
cock, and shoot it, and take the heart 
out of it, for that is most like the heart 
of a man. And bring the woodcock’s 
heart to my father’s house,” he said, “ and 
throw it there to the dogs at the door.” 

So the butler did that and spared him, 
and took its heart and threw it to the dogs 
at the door. 

It was a good while after that, the 
beautiful young lady came to the king’s 
doorway in a coach and four, and she 
stopped at the door. “Send out my 
husband to me here,” she said. So the 
eldest son came out to her. “ Was it you 
came to the garden for the apples?” said 
she. “It was,” says he. ‘ What things 
did you take notice of in the cottage 
where I was ?” says she. 

So he began telling of this thing and 
that thing that never was in it at all. 
And when she heard that she gave him 
a clout that knocked his head as solid as 
any stone in the wall. 

Then the second son came out, and she 
asked him the same question, and he 
told the same lies, and she gave him 
another clout that left his head as solid 
as any stone in the wall. 

When the king heard all that, he knew 
they had deceived him, and that it was 
the youngest son had got the apples for 
his cure, and he began to cry after him 
and to lament that he was not living to 
come back again. “ Would you like to 
know he is living yet?” said the butler. 
“IT would sooner hear it than any word 
that ever I heard,” said the king. “ Well, 
he is living yet, and is in the wood,” said 
the butler. 
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When the young lady heard that, she 
bade the butler to bring her where he 
was, and they went together to the wood, 
and there they found him where he had 
been living on the fruits of the trees 
through the most of the year. So when 
the young lady saw him, she said, “ Was 
it you came to the house where I was in 
the garden?” ‘It was,” says he. ‘‘ What 
things did you take notice of in it?” 


if. 2H 


I'll tell you a story now, and I never 
saw a man that could read an open 
book was able to tell a story out of the 
mouth. 

King Solomon made a great house for 
himself, the best that was ever seen. 
And there was a man passing one day, 
and he stopped to give a look at it—the 
way I might give a look at that house 
there. ‘Tell me what there is stronger 
and finer than that house,” said King 
Solomon. “I don’t know anything that 
is stronger and finer than it is,” said the 
man. ‘ Well,” said King Solomon, “ un- 
less you can give me an answer to that by 
to-morrow I’ll have the head struck off of 
you,” he said. 

So the man went home, and he told all 
that to the daughter he had, and he said 
he could find no answer. ‘‘I will give 
you an answer,” says she. ‘Is not God 
stronger than that house, and isn’t heaven 
finer than what it is?” So he went the 
next day and he gave that answer. “ T’il 
give you another question,” he said then. 
“Tell me,” says he, “ what is the number 
of the stars of the sky? And tell me that 
by to-morrow,” says he, “or I will strike 
the head off you.” 

So the man went home, and he could 
think of no answer, and he told the 
daughter what happened, and how King 
Solomon asked him to give him an 
account of the stars in the sky. “TI will 
give you an answer,” says the daughter. 
“If you were to put twelve candles 
lighting on the top of the highest moun- 
tain,” says she, “and to be looking at 
them, and your sight to spread on you, 
you wouldn’t know how many you were 
looking at, but you might think it was 
hundreds. And there is no one can tell 
the number of the stars,” says she, “ or 


give an account of them but God that 
made them.” 
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“Here they are,” says he. 


And he put 
his hand in his pocket, and brought out 
the gold rings and the golden garters 


and the other signs he 
away. 
So she knew then he was the right one 


had_ brought 


that was there, and she married him, and 


they lived happy ever after, and there was 
great rejoicing in the King of Ireland’s 
house. 


WISDOM OF SOLOMON. 


So the man went back next day, and 
he gave that answer to King Solomon. 
“Where did you get that answer,” says 
the king, “or who made it?” says he. 
“It was my daughter made it,” says the 
man. ‘“ Bring her here till I'll have a 
look at her,” says the king. 

So the daughter was brought before 
him, and she was a fine, comely girl, and 
when King Solomon saw her he took a 
liking to her. ‘Will you marry me?” 
says he. “TI will not,” says she ; “ for if 
you marry me to-day, you might throw me 
off again to-morrow.” I suppose she said 
that because she knew of him having 
seven hundred wives. “I will not do 
that,” says he. ‘“‘ Well,” says she, ‘1’ll 
make a bargain with you that I'll marry 
you if you give me your word that the 
day you turn me out you'll let me carry 
away with me the three things I'll ask 
for, and to have them for my own.” 

So King Solomon agreed to that, and 
she married him, and she had a child. 
And after a while he tired of her, and said 
she might go home. ‘I will go,” says 
she, “but I’ll bring away the three things 
you offered to give me.” So the first 
thing she brought away was the child, 
and the second thing was a bag of gold. 
She came then to King Solomon. “ Now,” 
says she, “‘since you said I could bring 
away three things, it is you yourself are 
the third. And come with me now,” she 
says. So when King Solomon heard that 
he was afraid she would bring him with 
her, and that she would have power over 
him. So he asked her to stop with him, 
and so she did. 

He began well and he ended badly, 
and Samson did the same, killing a lion 
that was going to eat him in the beginning, 
and killing himself in the end, It was 
through a woman that he lost his eye- 
sight. 














SOME PLEASING TRICKS FOR 


THE ART OF BUBBLE-BLOWING. 


WINTER EVENINGS 


BY PERCY COLLINS. 


























Fig. 1.—The appliances for artistic bubble-blowing. 


HE art of bubble-blowing is not 
difficult to acquire, always pro- 


vided that one’s soap solution is 
correctly prepared. Several formulz have 
been suggested, but probably the most 
simple—namely, plain soap and water—is 
the best. Everything depends, however, 
upon the mixing. Any good pure soap 
will serve the purpose. It should be 
rubbed patiently in a bowl of water 
until a heavy lather is formed. Every 
particle of lather must then be removed 
from the surface with a spoon. After 
this, a test should be made as follows : 
Dip an ordinary clay pipe into the solution 
and proceed to blow a bubble. If this 
bubble attains a size of six or seven inches 
in diameter without bursting, well and 
good. Now dip a forefinger into the 
solution, and try to push it through the 
bubble well towards the centre. Success 
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in this essay will mean that the 
solution is ready for use; but if, on 
the other hand, the bubble should 
burst prematurely, more soap must 
be rubbed in until the above tests 
can be successfully carried through. 

So much for the solution. A few 
simple appliances will also prove of 
great service to the artistic bubble- 
blower. These the writer has 
shown at Fig. 1. There is the clay 
pipe already mentioned ; there are 
a couple of tin funnels of different 
sizes, as well as a long straw, such 
as one uses when imbibing an iced 
drink ; and a ring or two of wire, 
which may be quickly made by 
twisting the wire round a bottle. 
A sheet of ordinary window glass, 
five or six inches square, completes 
the list. 

Given a correctly prepared solu- 
tion, and the apparatus just enu- 
merated, success in bubble-blowing 

















Fig. 2.—A string of bubbles. 
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depends mainly upon the observance of 
The first is, never to stir or 
shake up the solution when once made ; 


two rules. 


the second is, 
always to 
smear liberally 
with soapy 
mixture every- 
thing from or 
upon which a 
bubble is to 


be blown. To 
conform with 
the latter in- 


junction it is 
a good plan to 
keep one’s 
straw, when 
not actually 
in use, stand- 
ing in a bottle 
of solution, in 
order that its 
‘*‘business 
end” may be 
kept con- 
stantly moist. 
The rest of 
the solution 
may be kept 
in a saucer. 
We may 
now briefly 
describe a few 
of the many 
pleasing tricks 
which may be 
performed 
with bubbles. 
First, the ex- 
perimentist 
may attempt to 
form a string 
of bubbles— 
blowing one 
with the pipe, 
throwing it 
into the _ air, 
blowing a 
second, catch- 
ing the first, 
and so on, 
With practice, 
a chain of five 
orsix—or even 


more—bubbles 
It must be admitted, however, 
that this performance calls for quickness 
of eye and deftness of touch, and is by no 


(Fig. 2). 
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elaborate. 
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Fig. 3.—The way to blow bubbles one inside the other 
with a straw. 
Fig. 4—A pretty series of iridescent hemispheres. 
Fig. 5.—A smoke-inflated bubble within a clear one. 


may thus be formed 


provided by a smoker. 





means as simple as certain other bubble 
tricks which, at first sight, 
For instance, 


seem far more 
it is quite an 
easy matter to 
blow a num- 
ber of bubbles 
one inside the 


other. First 
pour a_ thin 
film of soap 


solution upon 
your sheet of 
glass, then dip 
your straw and 
blow upon the 
glass a good- 
sized hemi- 
spherical 
bubble. “ Now 
dip the straw 
again, and 
thrust it with 
a kind olf 
*fcautious 
boldness”’ 
through the 
big bubble and 
blow a some- 
what smaller 
one inside. 
Repeat the 
process (Fig. 3) 
as often as 
possible, and 
a very pretty 
series of iri- 
descent hemi- 
spheres. will 
be the result 
(Fig. 4). An 
accomplished 
blower will 
sometimes 
form as many 
as a dozen 
bubbles, one 
inside the 
other, before 
the inevitable 
final dissolu- 
tion puts an 
end to his 
triumph. 
Much de- 
pends upon 


the steadiness of the hand and eye. 
A variation of the above trick is readily 


First, a large 


bubble is blown upon the sheet of glass 
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in the ordinary ®sy; then a “pull” is 
taken at a pipe - rete, the while the 
straw is re-dipj 1. the second bubble 
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into play with somewhat astonishing re- 
sults, An ordinary hemispherical bubble, 
blown upon the sheet of glass, may be 
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Figs. 6 and 7.—Clear and smoke-filled bubbles poised upon flowers. 


within the first is inflated with smoke 
instead of air. The result is a beautiful 
white, solid-looking hemisphere within 
another shining with rainbow colours 
(Fig. 5). 

A good deal of fun may be secured at a 
bubble party by asking a novice to place 
a bubble upon a flower. He will attempt 
the feat until his 


drawn up to form a cylinder (Fig. 8). 
Of course the ring must first be dipped 
into soap solution, when it will be found 
to adhere tenaciously to the outer surface 
of the bubble. By blowing a bubble 
with a pipe, throwing it into the air and 
then catching it with two rings of soapy 
wire, the said bubble may readily be 

pulled into a barrel- 





patienceis exhausted, 
but without success. 
Then the master of 
ceremonies will ac- 
complish it with ease 
—the secret lying in 
the fact that the 
flower has first been 
secretly smeared with 
soap solution, which 
provides, so to speak, 
a “foothold” for 
the bubble. Both 
soap-filled and clear 
bubbles may be used 
effectively for this 
trick (Figs. 6 and 7), 
and a number of 
flowers of different 








shape. An elliptical 
bubble is made by 
first dipping a wire 
ring into solution so 
that a film stretches 
across the opening ; 
then, with the straw, 
blowing a_ bubble 
upon this film. Two 
bubbles are actually 
formed in close con- 
tact, the result re- 
sembling an old- 
fashioned lens 
(Fig. 9). 
Another very 
effective trick may 
be  deseri as 








kinds may be 
adorned. If the 
solution be strong 
and good, it is quite easy to make a 
dozen or more “bubble flowers” before 
the first one bursts. 

The wire ring may now be brought 


Fig. 8.—A hemispherical bubble drawn up to 
form a cylinder. 2222 .__. 





“the: opening and 
~ closing: flower.” A 
five-pointed corolla 
should be cut out 


of rather thin white paper, mounted with 
a pin point upon the cork of a small 
bottle, and well smeared with solution. 


Upon this a good-sized bubble is to be 
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mounted. If the bubble does not of 
itself pick up the rays of the corolla, 
they may be quite easily adjusted as 
shown at Fig. 1o. When these pre- 
parations are complete, it is an easy 
matter to make the “ flower” open or 
close by thrusting the straw into the 
bubble and either sucking out air or 
blowing it in, according to requirement 
(Fig. 11). 

In conclusion, several more elaborate 
bubble tricks may be described. 

Let us first suppose that we wish to 
blow a bubble over a flower. Begin by 
placing the flower upon the sheet of 
soapy glass, or in a shallow saucer con- 
taining a little solution. Over the flower 
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Fig. 9.—An elliptical bubble. 
Fig. 10.—‘“ The oven flower.” 
Fig. 11.—‘‘The closed flower.” 
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put a tin funnel of suitable size, and 
start to blow gently down the tube— 
the while you raise the funnel from the 
glass or saucer. Continue to blow until 
a sufficiently large bubble is formed. 
Then disengage it from the funnel by 
turning the latter carefully at right angles. 
‘To accomplish this feat calls for a little 
practice ; but the novice will generally 
succeed after three or four attempts 
(Fig. 12). 

A variation of the above is to blow 
a bubble over a statuette or ornament, 
previously preparing the same by fixing 
a tiny circle of paper (of course well 
wetted with solution) upon its summit 
by means of an atom of cobbler’s wax. 


‘Then, upon this platform, a little smoke 


bubble may be placed, with the effective 
result shown at Fig. 13. Again, the 
bubble may be blown over a little paper 
pin-wheel, mounted upon a small cork, 
and the wheel set in rapid motion within 
the bubble by a current of air blown 
through the ever-useful straw (Fig. 14). 

The foregoing hints by no means 
exhaust the possibilities of the art of 
bubble-blowing. The imaginative reader 
has doubtless already devised other tricks 
more or less complicated—and may he 
have luck when he puts his fancies .to 
the test! Yet, after all, success is less a 
question of luck than of conformity to 
a few simple rules. Be scrupulous in 
concocting the solution. Never stir or 
shake it when once it is ready for use. 
Apply the solution to all apparatus, both 
inside and out, before attempting to use 
the same. Above all, take time; for 
hurry is nearly always disastrous. 

It cannot be too plainly stated that the 
words “apply the solution to all apparatus, 
both inside and out,” must be taken 
literally, and put into force with thorough- 
ness, if success is to attend the early 
attempts of the amateur bubble-blower. 
Pipes, funnels, straw—everything, in fine, 
that a bubble is to be blown from, or that 


_ a bubble is to touch—must be thoroughly 


anointed. For if one tries to blow .a 
bubble from a dry pipe or funnel, or to 
transfer a bubble when blown to a dry 
surface, that bubble will certainly burst. 
Of course this fact need not be divulged 
at once to onlookers at a bubble display. 
Indeed, a vast deal of fun may be derived 
from the failures of those who are not 
“in the -know” to imitate the tricks 
which the accomplished bubble-blower 
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performs with so much [@yP—ay 


ease. 

A bubble party, especially ie, 
where young folk are con- 
cerned, will prove a great 
success if properly organised. 

The nature of the gathering Se 
should be indicated upon 

the cards of invitation, and 
preparations should be com- & 
plete before the arrival of 

the guests. A large table 

is necessary; and should it 

have a_ polished surface, 

liable to be damaged by the PB 
soapy water, a mackintosh 
sheet should be spread upon 
it. Each guest must be 
provided with a chair; each, 
too, should have a bowl of 
soap solution, a clay pipe, 
some straws, etc. ‘Two cr 
three funnels will probably 
meet the needs of the 
gathering. ‘These funnels, by 
the way, should be tested, 
as the rim of each must be 
quite true—z.e. fit closely all 
round upon the sheet of glass 
upon which bubbles are to 
be blown, If this is not the 
case, the funnel must be 
discarded, as an uneven rim 
renders successful bubble- 
blowing impossible. 

A great deal may be 
accomplished in heightening 
the effectiveness of a bubble 
party by selecting the most 
appropriate setting for the 
bubbles. Pretty bowls and 
saucers, and dainty little 
ornaments, add greatly to the 
beauty of a bubble “set 
piece,” such as the one shown 
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at Fig. 13. For a bubble 


the funnel, as from a flat 

sheet of glass. Further, bubbles look 
best among dark surroundings — the 
loveliness of their iridescence being 
emphasised thereby. Prizes, to be 
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2 ; " Fig. 12.—A flower within a bubble. 
may just as readily be raised Fig. 
from a saucer, by means of Fig. 


13.—A statuette within a bubble. 
14.—A revolving “ pin-wheel"” in a bubble. 


awarded to the guests who acquit them- 
selves most ably, give a zest to a bubble 
party. The winners are elected by 
ballot in which all present take part. 
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THE WAR IN THE AIR, 


AND PARTICULARLY HOW MR. BERT SMALLWAYS FARED 
WHILE IT LASTED, 


BY H. G. WELLS. 








CHAPTER XI. 
THE GREAT COLLAPSE. 


§ 1. 


ND now the whole fabric of civili- 
A sation was bending and giving, 
and dropping to pieces and melt- 

ing in the furnace of the war. 

The stages of the swift and universal 
collapse of the financial and scientific 
civilisation with which the twentieth 
century opened followed each other very 
swiftly, so swiftly that upon the fore- 
shortened page of history they seem 
altogether to overlap. To begin with, 
one sees the world nearly at a maximum 
of wealth and prosperity. To its inhabi- 
tants indeed it seemed also at a maximum 
of security. When now in retrospect the 
thoughtful observer surveys the intellectual 
history of this time, when one reads its 
surviving fragments of literature, its scraps 
of political oratory, the few small voices 
that chance has selected out of a thousand 
million utterances to speak to later days, 
the most striking thing of all this web of 
wisdom and error is surely that hallucina- 
tion of security. To men living in our 
present world state, orderly, scientific, and 
secured, nothing seems so precarious, so 
giddily dangerous, as the fabric of the 
social order with which the men of the 
opening of the twentieth century were 
content. To us it seems that every 
institution and relationship was the fruit 
of haphazard and tradition and the mani- 
fest sport of chance, their laws each made 
for some separate occasion and having no 
relation to any future needs, their customs 
illogical, their education aimless and 
wasteful. Their method of economic 
exploitation indeed impresses a trained 
and informed mind as the most frantic 
and destructive scramble it is possible to 
conceive ; their credit and monetary system, 


resting on an unsubstantiai tradition of 
the worthiness of gold, seems a thing 
almost fantastically unstable. And they 
lived in planless cities, for the most part 
dangerously congested ; their rails and 
roads and population were distributed 
over the earth in the wanton confusion 
ten thousand irrelevant considerations had 
made. Yet they thought confidently that 
this was a secure and permanent pro- 
gressive system, and on the strength of 
some three hundred years of chancy and 
irregular improvement answered to the 
doubter with, ‘‘ Things always have gone 
well. We'll worry through !” 

But when we contrast the state of man 
in the opening of the twentieth century 
with the condition of any previous period 
in his history, then perhaps we may begin 
to understand something of that blind 
confidence. It was not so much a rea- 
soned confidence as the inevitable conse- 
quence of sustained good fortune. By 
such standards as they possessed, things 
had gone amazingly well for them. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that for the 
first timein history whole populations found 
themselves regularly supplied with more than 
enough to eat, and the vital statistics of the 
time witness to an amelioration of hygienic 
conditions rapid beyond all precedent, 
and to a vast development of intelligence 
and ability in all the arts that make life 
wholesome. ‘The level and quality of the 
average education had risen tremendously ; 
and at the dawn of the twentieth century 
comparatively few people in Western 
Europe or America were unable to read or 
write. Never before had there been such 
reading masses. There was wide social 
security. A common man might travel 
safely over three quarters of the habitable 
globe, could go round the earth at a cost 
of less than the annual earnings of a 
skilled artisan. Compared with the liber- 
ality and comfort of the ordinary life of 
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the time, the order of the Roman Empire 
under the Antonines was local and limited. 
And every year, every month, came some 
new increment to human achievement, a 
new country opened up, new mines, new 
scientific discoveries, a new machine ! 

For those three hundred years, indeed, 
the movement of the world seemed wholly 
beneficial to mankind. Men said, indeed, 
that moral organisation was not keeping 
pace with physical progress, but few 
attached any meaning to those phrases, the 
understanding of which lies at the: basis of 
our present safety. Sustaining and con- 
structive forces did indeed for a time more 
than balance the malign drift of chance 
and the natural ignorance, prejudice, 
blind passion, and wasteful self-seeking of 
mankind. 

‘The accidental balance on the side of 
Progress was far slighter and infinitely 
more complex and delicate in its adjust- 
ments than the people of that time sus- 
pected ; but that did not alter the fact 
that it was an effective balance. They 
did not realise that this age of relative 
good fortune was an age of immense but 
temporary opportunity for their kind. 
They complacently assumed a necessary 
progress towards which they had no moral 
responsibility. ‘They did not realise that 
this security of progress was a thing still 
to be won—or lost, and that the time to 
win it was a time then passing. ‘They went 
about their affairs energetically enough, 
and yet with a curious idleness towards 
those threatening things. No one troubled 
over the real dangers of mankind. They 
saw their armies and navies grow larger 
and more portentous; some of their 
ironclads at the Jast cost as much as the 
whole annual expenditure upon advanced 
education ; they accumulated explosives 
and the machinery of destruction ; they 
allowed their national traditions and 
jealousies to accumulate; they contem- 
plated a steady enhancement of race 
hostility as the races drew closer without 
concern or understanding, and they per- 
mitted the growth in their midst of- an 
evil-spirited press, mercenary and unscrupu- 
lous, incapable of good and powerful 
for evil. Their State had practically no 
control over the press at all. Quite heed- 
lessly they allowed this touch-paper to lie 
at the door of their war magazine for any 
spark to fire. The precedents of history 
were all one tale of the collapse of civilisa- 
tions, the dangers of the time were mani- 
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fest. One is incredulous now to believe 
they could not see. 

Could mankind have prevented this 
disaster of the War inthe Air? An idle 
question that, as idle as to ask could man- 
kind have prevented the decay that turned 
Assyria and Babylon to empty deserts or 
the slow decline and fall, the gradual 
social disorganisation, phase by phase, 
that closed the chapter of the Empire of 
the West! They could not, because they 
did not ; they had not the will to arrest it. 
What mankind could achieve with a 
different will is a speculation as idle as it 
is magnificent. And this was no slow 
decadence that came to the Europeanised 
world ; those other civilisations rotted and 
crumbled down, the Europeanised civilisa- 
tion was, as it were, blown up. Within the 
space of five years it was altogether 
disintegrated and destroyed. Up to the 
very eve of the War in the Air one sees a 
spacious spectacle of incessant advance, 
a world-wide security, enormous areas 
with highly organised industry and settled 
populations, gigantic cities spreading 
gigantically, the seas and oceans dotted 
with shipping, the land netted with rails 
and open ways. Then suddenly the 
German air-fleets sweep across the scene, 
and we are in the beginning of the 
end. 


§ 2. 

The story has already been told of the 
swift rush upon New York of the first 
German air fleet and of the wild, inevit- 
able orgy of inconclusive destruction that 
ensued. Behind it a second air-fleet was 
already swelling at its gasometers when 
England and France and Spain and Italy 
showed their hands. None of these 
countries had prepared for aeronautic 
warfare on the magnificent scale of the 
Germans, but each guarded secrets, each 
in a measure was making ready, and 
a common dread of German vigour and 
that aggressive spirit Prince Karl Albert 
embodied, had long been drawing these 
powers together in secret anticipation of 
some such attack. This rendered their 
prompt co-operation possible, and they 
certainly co-operated promptly. The 
second aerial power in Europe at this 
time was France; the British, nervous 
for their Asiatic empire, and sensible of 
the immense moral effect of the air-ship 
upon _half-educated populations, had 
placed their aeronautic parks in North 
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India, and were able to play but a subor- 
dinate part in the European conflict. 
Still, even in England they had nine or 
ten big navigables, twenty or thirty 
smaller ones, and a variety of experi- 
mental aeroplanes. Before the fleet of 
Prince Karl Albert had crossed England, 
while Bert was still surveying Manchester 
in bird’s-eye view, the diplomatic 
exchanges were going on that led to an 
attack upon Germany. A heterogeneous 
collection of navigable balloons of all 
sizes and types gathered over the Bernese 
Oberland, crushed and burnt the twenty- 
five Swiss air-ships that unexpectedly 
resisted this concentration in the battle 
of the Alps, and then, leaving the Alpine 
glaciers and valleys strewn with strange 
wreckage, divided into two fleets and set 
itself to terrorise Berlin and destroy the 


Franconian Park, seeking to do this 
before the second air-fleet could be 
inflated. 


30th over Berlin and Franconia the 
assailants with their modern explosives 
effected great damage before they were 
driven off. In Franconia twelve fully 
distended and five partially filled and 
manned giants were able to make head 
against, and at last, with the help of a 
squadron of drachenflieger from Hamburg, 
defeat and pursue the attack and to 
relieve Berlin, and the Germans were 
straining every nerve to get an_ over- 
whelming fleet in the air, and were 
already raiding London and Paris when 
the advance fleets from the Asiatic air- 
parks, the first intimation of a new factor 
in the conflict, were reported from 
Burmah and Armenia. 

Already the whole financial fabric of 
the world was staggering when that oc- 
curred, With the destruction of the 
American fleet in the North Atlantic, 
and the smashing conflict that ended the 
naval existence of Germany in the North 
Sea, with the burning and wrecking of 
billions of pounds’ worth of property in 
the four cardinal cities of the world, the 
fact of the hopeless costliness of war 
came home for the first time, came like 
a blow in the face, to the consciousness 
of mankind. Credit went down ina 
wild whirl of selling. Everywhere ap- 
peared a phenomenon that had already in a 
mild degree maifested itself in preceding 
periods of panic; a desire to secure and 
hoard gold before prices reached bottom. 
But now it spread like wildfire, it be- 
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came universal. 


Above was visible con- 
flict and destruction ; below something 
was happening far more deadly and in- 
curable to the flimsy fabric of finance 


and commercialism in which men had 
so blindly put their trust. As the air- 
ships fought above, the visible gold supply 
of the world vanished below. An epi- 
demic of private cornering and universal 
distrust swept the world. Ina few weeks, 
money, except for depreciated paper, 
vanished, into vaults, into holes, into the 
walls of houses, into ten million hiding- 
places. Money vanished, and at its dis- 
appearance trade and industry came to 
an end. ‘The economic world staggered 
and fell dead. It was like the stroke 
of some disease ; it was like the water 
vanishing out of the blood of a living 
creature ; it was a sudden, universal co- 
agulation of intercourse. . . . 

And as the. credit system, that had been 
the living fortress of the scientific civilisa- 
tion, reeled and fell upon the millions it 
had held together in economic relation- 
ship ; as these people, perplexed and help- 
less, faced this marvel of credit utterly 
destroyed, the air-ships of Asia, countless 
and relentless, poured across the heavens, 
swooped eastward to America and west- 
ward to Europe. The page of history 
becomes a long crescendo of battle. ‘The 
main body of the British-Indian air-fleet 
perished upon a pyre of blazing antagon- 
ists in Burmah; the Germans were 
scattered in the great battle of the 
Carpathians ; the vast peninsula of India 
burst into insurrection and civil war from 
end to end, and from Gobi to Morocco 
rose the standards of the “ Jehad.” For 
some weeks of warfare and destruction 
it seemed as though the Confederation 
of Eastern Asia must needs conquer the 
world, and then the jerry-built “‘ modern ” 
civilisation of China too gave way under 
the strain. The teeming and peaceful 
population of China had been “ western- 
ised” during the opening years of the 
twentieth century with the deepest re- 
sentment and reluctance ; they had been 
dragooned and disciplined under Japanese 
and European influence into an acqui- 
escence with sanitary methods, police con- 
trols, military service, and a_ wholesale 
process of exploitation against which their 
wholetradition rebelled. Underthestresses 
of the war their endurance reached the 
breaking-point, the whole of China rose 
in incoherent revolt, and the practical 


























“In one parish he would find unburied dead everywhere, and the mechanism of the communit 
: y 
at a standstill.” 
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destruction of the central government at 
Pekin by a handful of British and German 
air-ships that had escaped from the main 
battles rendered that revolt invincible. 
In Yokohama appeared barricades, the 
black flag and the social revolution, With 
that the whole world became a welter 
of conflict. 

So that a universal social collapse 
followed as it were a logical consequence, 
upon world-wide war. Wherever there 
were great populations, great masses of 
people found themselves without work, 
without money, and unable to get food. 
Famine was in every working-class quarter 
in the world within three weeks of the 
beginning of the war. Within a month 
there was not a city anywhere in which 
the ordinary law and social procedure had 
not been replaced by some form of 
emergency control, in which firearms and 
military executions were not being used 
to keep order and prevent violence. And 
still in the poorer quarters, and in the 
populous districts, and even here and 
there already among those who had been 
wealthy, famine spread. 


§ 3. 


So what historians have come to-call 
the Phase of the Emergency Committees 


sprang from the opening phase and 
from the phase of social collapse. Then 
followed a period of vehement and 


passionate conflict against disintegration ; 
everywhere the struggle to keep order 
and to keep fighting went on. And at 
the same time the character of the war 
altered through the replacement of the 
huge gas-filled air-ships by flying machines 
as the instruments of war. So soon as 
the big fleet engagements were over, the 
Asiatics endeavoured to establish in close 
proximity to the more vulnerable points 
of the countries against which they were 
acting, fortified centres from which flying- 
machine ftaids could be made. For a 
time they had everything their own way 
in this, and then, as this story has told, 
the lost secret of the Butteridge machine 
came to light, and the conflict became 
equalised and less conclusive than ever. 
For these small flying machines, ineffec- 
tual for any large expedition or conclusive 
attack, were horribly convenient for 
guerilla warfare, rapidly and cheaply 
made, easily used, easily hidden. The 
design of them was hastily copied and 
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printed in Pinkerville, and scattered 
broadcast over the United States, and 
copies were sent to Europe, and there re- 
produced. Every man, every town, every 
parish that could, was exhorted to make 
and use them. In a little while they 
were being constructed not only by 
governments and local authorities, but by 
robber bands, by insurgent committees, 
by every type of private person. The 
peculiar social destructiveness of the 
Butteridge machine lay in its complete 
simplicity. It was nearly as simple as a 
motor bicycle. The broad outlines of 
the earlier stages of the war disappeared 
under its influence, the spacious antago- 
nism of nations and empires and races 
vanished in a seething mass of detailed 
conflict. The world passed at a stride 
from a unity and simplicity broader than 
that of the Roman Empire at its best, 
to a social fragmentation as complete as 
the robber-baron period of the Middle 
Ages. But this time for a long descent 
down gradual slopes of disintegration, 
comes a fall like a fall over a cliff. 
Everywhere were men and women pert- 
ceiving this and struggling desperately to 
keep as it were a hold upon the edge 
of the cliff. 

A fourth phase follows. Through the 
struggle against Chaos, in the wake of 
the Famine, came now another old enemy 
of humanity—the Pestilence, the Purple 
Death. But the war does not pause. 
The flags still fly. Fresh air-fleets rise, 
new forms of air-ship, and beneath their 
swooping struggles the world darkens— 
scarcely heeded by history. 

It is not within the design of this article 
to tell that further story, to tell how the 
War in the Air kept on through the sheer 
inability of any authorities to meet and 
agree and end it, until every organised 
government in the world was as shattered 
and broken as a heap of china beaten 
with a stick. With every week of those 
terrible years history becomes more de- 
tailed and confused, more crowded and 
uncertain. Not without great and heroic 
resistance was civilisation borne down. 
Out of the bitter social conflict below 
rose patriotic associations, brotherhoods 
of order, city mayors, princes, provisional 
committees, trying to establish an order 
below and to keep the sky above. The 
double effort destroyed them. And as 
the exhaustion of the mechanical re- 
sources of civilisation clears the heavens 
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of air-ships at last altogether, Anarchy, 
Famine, and Pestilence are discovered 
triumphant below. ‘The great nations 
and empires have become but names in 
the mouths of men. Everywhere there 
are ruins and unburied dead, and 
shrunken, yellow-faced survivors in a 
mortal apathy. Here there are robbers, 
here vigilance committees, and here 
guerilla bands ruling patches of exhausted 
territory, strange federations and brother- 
hoods form and dissolve, and _ religious 
fanaticisms begotten of despair gleam in 
famine-bright eyes. It is a_ universal 
dissolution. The fine order and welfare 
of ithe earth have crumpled like an ex- 
ploded bladder. In five short years the 
world and the scope of human life have 
undergone a retrogressive change as great 
at that between the age of the Antonines 
and the Europe of the ninth century... . 


§ 4. 


Across this sombre spectacle of 
disaster goes a minute and insignificant 
person for whom perhaps the readers of 
this story have now some slight solicitude. 
Of him there remains to be told just one 
single miraculous thing. Through a 
world darkened and lost, through a 
civilisation in its death agony, our little 
Cockney errant went and found his 
Edna! He found his Edna! 

He got back across the Atlantic partly 
by means of an order from the President 
and partly through his own good luck. 
He contrived to get himself aboard a 
British brig in the timber trade that put 
out from Boston without cargo, chiefly, 
it would seem, because its captain had a 
vague idea of “getting home” to South 
Shields. Bert was able to ship himself 
upon her mainly because of the seaman- 
like appearance of his rubber boots. 
They had a long, eventful voyage ; they 
were chased, or imagined themselves to 
be chased, for some hours by an Asiatic 
ironclad, which was’presently engaged by 
a British cruiser. The two ships fought 
for three hours, circling and driving 
southward as they fought, until the 
twilight and the cloud-drift of a rising 
gale swallowed them up. A few days 
later Bert’s ship lost her rudder and 
mainmast ina gale. ‘The crew ran out 
of food and subsisted on fish. They saw 
strange air-ships going eastward near the 
Azores and landed to get provisions and 


repair the rudder at Teneriffe. There 
they found the town destroyed and two 
big liners, with dead still aboard, sunken 
in the harbour. From there they got 
canned food and material for repairs, but 
their operations were greatly impeded by 
the hostility of a band of men amidst 
the ruins of the town, who sniped them 
and tried to drive them away. 

At Mogador they stayed and sent a 
boat ashore for water, and were nearly 
captured by an Arab ruse. Here too 
they got the Purple Death aboard, and 
sailed with it incubating in their blood. 
The cook sickened first, and then the 
mate, and presently every one was down 
and three in the forecastle were dead. 
It chanced to be calm weather, and they 
drifted helplessly and indeed careless of 
their fate backwards towards the Equator. 
The captain doctored them all with rum. 
Nine died altogether, and of the four 
survivors none understood navigation ; 
when at last they took heart again and 
could handle a sail they made a course 
by the stars roughly northward and were 
already short of food once more when 
they fell in with a petrol-driven ship from 
Rio to Cardiff, shorthanded by reason 
of the Purple Death and glad to take 
them aboard. So, at last, after a year of 
wandering, Bert reached England. He 
landed in bright June weather, and found 
the Purple Death was there just begin- 
ning its ravages. 

The people were in a state of panic 
in Cardiff and many had fled to the 
hills, and directly the steamer came 
to the harbour she was boarded and 
her residue of food impounded by some 
unauthenticated Provisional Committee. 
Bert tramped through a country dis- 
organised by pestilence, foodless, and 
shaken to the very base of its immemorial 
order. He came near death and starva- 
tion many times, and once he was drawn 
into scenes of violence that might have 
ended his career, But the Bert Small- 
ways who tramped from Cardiff to 
London vaguely “‘ going home,” vaguely 
seeking something of his own that had no 
tangible form but Edna, was a very 
different person from the Desert Dervish 
who was swept out of England in Mr. 
Butteridge’s balloon a year before. He 
was brown and lean and enduring, steady- 
eyed and pestilence-salted, and his mouth, 
which had once hung open, shut now like 
a steel trap. Across his brow ran a white 
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scar that he had got in a fight on the 
brig. In Cardiff he had felt the need of 
new clothes and a weapon, and had, by 
means that would have shocked him a 
year ago, secured a flannel shirt, a 
corduroy suit, and a revolver and fifty 
cartridges from an abandoned pawn- 
broker’s. He also got some soap and had 
his first real wash for thirteen months in 
a stream outside the town. The 
Vigilance bands that had at first shot 
plunderers very freely were now either 
entirely dispersed by the plague, or busy 
between town and cemetery in a vain 
attempt to keep pace with it. He 
prowled on the outskirts of the town for 
three or four days, starving, and then 
went back to join the Hospital Corps for 
a week, and so fortified himself with a 
few square meals before he started east- 
ward, 

The Welsh and English countryside at 
that time presented the strangest mingling 
of the assurance and wealth of the opening 
twentieth century with a sort of Durer- 
esque medizvalism. All the gear, the 
houses and mono-rails, the farm hedges and 
power cables, the roads and pavements, 
the signposts and advertisements of the 
former order were still for the most 
part intact. Bankruptcy, social collapse, 
famine and pestilence, had done nothing 
to damage these, and it was only to the 
great capitals and ganglionic centres, as it 
were, of this State, that positive destruc- 
tion had come. Any one _ dropped 
suddenly into the country would have 
noticed very little difference. He would 
have remarked first, perhaps, that all the 
hedges needed clipping, that the roadside 
grass grew rank, that the road-tracks were 
unusually rainworn, and that the cottages 
by the wayside seemed in many cases shut 
up, that a telephone wire had dropped 
here, and that a cart stood abandoned by 
the wayside. But he would still find his 
hunger whetted by the bright assurance 
that Wilder’s Canned Peaches were excel- 
lent, or that there was nothing so good for 
the breakfast-table as Golble’s Sausages. 
And then suddenly would come the 
Dureresque element ; the skeleton of a 
horse, or some crumpled mass of rags in 
the ditch, with gaunt, extended feet and a 
yellow, purple-blotched skin and face, or 
what had been a face, gaunt and glaring 
and devastated. Then here would be a 
field that had been ploughed and not 
sown, and here a field of corn carelessly 
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trampled by beasts, and here a hoarding 
torn down across the road to make a fire. 

Then presently he would meet a man 
or a woman, yellow-faced and probably 
negligently dressed and armed—prowling 
for food. These people would have 
the complexions and eyes and ex- 
pressions of tramps or criminals, and 
often the clothing of prosperous middle- 
class or upper-class people. Many of 
these would be eager for news, and willing 
to give help and even scraps of queer 
meat, or crusts of grey and doughy bread 
in return for it. They would listen to 
Bert’s story with avidity, and attempt to 
keep him with them for a day or so. The 
virtual cessation of postal distribution and 
the collapse of all newspaper enterprise 
had left an immense and aching gap in 
the mental life of this time. Men had 
suddenly lost sight of the ends of the 
earth and had still to recover the rumour- 
spreading habits of the Middle Ages. In 
their eyes, in their bearing, in their talk, 
was the quality of lost and deoriented 
souls. 

As Bert travelled from parish to parish, 
and from district to district, avoiding as 
far as possible those festering centres of 
violence and despair, the larger towns, 
he found the condition of affairs varying 
widely. In one parish he would find 
the large house burnt, the vicarage 
wrecked, evidently in violent conflict for 
some suspected and perhaps imaginary 
store of food, unburied dead everywhere, 
and the whole mechanism of the com- 
munity at a standstill. In another he 
would find organising forces stoutly at 
work, newly painted notice boards warning 
off vagrants, the roads and still cultivated 
fields policed by armed men, the pesti- 
lence under control, even nursing going 
on, a store of food husbanded, the cattle 
and sheep well guarded, and a group of 
two or three justices, the village doctor 
or a farmer, dominating the whole place ; 
a reversion, in fact, to the autonomous 
community of the fifteenth century. But 
at any time such a village would be liable 
to a raid of Asiatics or Africans or such- 
like air-pirates, demanding petrol and 
alcohol or provisions. The price of its 
order was an almost intolerable watchful- 
ness and tension. Then the approach to 
the confused problems of some larger 
centre of population and the presence 
of a more intricate conflict would be 
marked by roughly smeared notices of 
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* Quarantine” or “Strangers Shot,” or by 
a string of decaying plunderers dangling 
from the telephone poles at the roadside. 
About Oxford big boards were put on 
the roofs warning all air wanderers off with 
the single word, “ Guns.” 

Taking their risks amidst these things, 
cyclists still kept abroad, and once or 
twice during Bert’s long tramp powerful 
motor-cars containing masked and goggled 
figures went tearing past him. ‘Ihere 
were few police in evidence, but ever and 
again squads of gaunt and tattered soldier- 
cyclists would come drifting along, and 
such encounters became more frequent as 
he got out of Wales into England. 
Amidst all this wreckage they were still 
campaigning. He had had some idea of 
resorting to the workhouses for the night 
if hunger pressed him too closely ; but 
some of these were closed and others 
converted into temporary hospitals, and 
one he came up to at twilight near a 
village in Gloucestershire stood with all its 
doors and windows open, silent as the 
grave, and, as he found to his horror by 
stumbling along evil-smelling corridors, 
full of unburied dead. 

From Gloucestershire Bert went north- 
ward to the British aeronautic park out- 
side Birmingham, in the hope that he 
might be taken on and given food, for 
there the Government, or at any rate the 
War Office, still existed as an energetic 
fact, concentrated amidst collapse and 
social disaster upon the effort to keep 
the British flag still flying in the air, and 
trying to brisk up mayor and mayor and 
magistrate and magistrate in a new effort 
of organisation. ‘They had brought to- 
gether all the best of the surviving artisans 
from that region, they had provisioned 
the park for a siege, and they were urgently 
building a larger type of Butteridge 
machine. Bert could get no footing at 
this work : he was not sufficiently skilled, 
andhe had drifted toOxford when the great 
fight occurred in which these works were 
finally wrecked. He saw something, but 
not very much, of the battle from a place 
called Boar Hill. He saw the Asiatic 
squadron coming up across the hills to 
the south-west, and he saw one of their 
air-ships circling southward again, chased 
by two aeroplanes, the one that was 
ultimately overtaken wrecked and burnt 
at Edge Hill. But he never learnt the 


issue of the combat as a whole. 
He crossed the Thames from Eton to 
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Windsor and made his way round the 
south of London to Bun Hill, and there 
he found his brother ‘om, looking like 
some dark, defensive animal in the old 
shop, just recovering fiom the Purple 
Death, and Jessica upstairs deiirious, and, 
as it seemed to him, dying grimly. She 
raved of sending out orders to customers, 
and scolded Tom perpetually lest he 
should be late with Mrs. ‘Thompson’s 
potatoes and Mrs. Hopkins’s cauliflower, 
though all business had long since ceased 
and ‘Tom had developed a quite uncanny 
skill in the snaring of rats and sparrows 
and the concealment of certain stores 
of cereals and biscuits from plundered 
grocers’ shops. ‘Tom received his brother 
with a sort of guarded warmth. 

“Lor!” he said, ‘it’s Bert. I thought 
you’d be coming back some day, and 1’m 
glad to see you. But I carn’t arst you to 
eat anything, because I ’aven’t got any- 
thing to eat. . . . Where you been, Bert, 
all this time ?” 

Bert reassured his brother by a glimpse 
of a partly eaten swede, and was still 
telling his story in fragments and paren- 
theses, when he discovered “behind the 
counter a yellow and forgotten note 
addressed to himself. ‘ What’s this?” 
he said, and found it was a year-old note 
from © Edna. “She came ’ere,” said 
Tom, like one who recalls a trivial thing, 
*‘arstin’ for you and arstin’ us to take ’er 
in. ‘That was after the battle and settin’ 
Clapham Rise afire. I was for takin’ ’er 
in, but Jessica wouldn’t ’ave it—and so 
she borrowed five shillings of me quiet 
like and went on. I dessay she’s tole 
you . 

She had, Bert found. She had gone 
on, she said in her note, to an aunt and 
uncle who had a brickfield near Horsham, 
And there at last, after another fortnight 
of adventurous journeying, Bert found 
her. 





§ 5. 

When Bert and Edna set eyes on one 
another they stared and laughed fool- 
ishly, so changed they were, and so 
ragged and surprised. And then they 
both fell weeping. 

“Oh! Bertie, boy she cried. 
“You've come—you’ve come!” and put 
out her arms and staggered. ‘I told 
‘im. He said he’d kill me if I didn’t 
marry him.” 

But Edna was not married, and when 
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presently Bert could get talk from her 
she explained the task before him. ‘lhat 
little patch of lonely agricultural country 
had fallen under the power of a band 
of bullies led by a chief called Bill Gore, 
who had begun life as a butcher boy 
and developed into a prize-fighter and 
a professional “ sport.” ‘They had been 
organised by a local nobleman of former 
eminence upon the turf, but after a time 
he had disappeared, no one quite knew 
how, and Bill had succeeded to the 
leadership of the countryside, and had 
developed his teacher’s methods with 
considerable vigour. There had been 
a strain of advanced philosophy about 
the local nobleman, and his mind ran 
to “improving the race” and producing 
the Over-Man, which in practice took 
the form of himself especially, and his 
little band in moderation, marrying with 
some frequency. Bill followed up the 


idea with an enthusiasm that even 
trenched upon his popularity with his 
followers. One day he had happened 


upon Edna tending her pigs, and had 
at once fallen a-wooing with great urgency 
among the troughs of slush. Edna had 
made a gallant resistance, but he was 
still vigorously about and extraordinarily 
impatient. He might, she said, come 
at any time, and she looked Bert in 
the eyes. They were back already in 
the barbaric stage when a man must 
fight for his love. 

And here one deplores the conflicts 
of truth with the chivalrous tradition. 
One would like to tell of Bert sallying 
forth to challenge his rival, of a ring 
formed and a spirited encounter, and 
Bert by some miracle of pluck and love 
and good fortune winning. But indeed 
nothing of the sort occurred. Instead, 
he reloaded his revolver very care- 
fully, and then sat in the best room of 
the cottage by the derelict brickfield, 
looking anxious and _ perplexed, and 
listening to talk about Bill and his ways, 
and thinking, thinking. ‘Then suddenly 
Edna’s aunt, with a thrill in her voice, 
announced the appearance of that in- 
dividual. He was coming with two 
others of his gang through the garden 
gate. Bert got up, put the woman aside, 
and looked out. They presented re- 
markable figures. ‘They wore a sort of 
uniform of red golfing jackets and white 
sweaters, football singlet and stockings 
and boots, and each had let his fancy 
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play about his headdress. Bill had a 

woman’s hat full of cock’s feathers, and 

all had wild, slouching cowboy brims. 
Bert sighed and stood up, deeply 


thoughtful, and Edna _ watched him, 
marvelling. The women stood quite 
still. He left the window, and went out 


into the passage rather slowly, and with 
the careworn expression of a man who 
gives his mind to a coinplex and uncer- 
tain business. ‘‘ Edna!” he called, and 
when she came he opened the front door. 

He asked very simply, and pointing 
to the foremost of the three, ‘* That 
im? ... Sure?” ... and being told 
that it was, shot his rival instantly and 
very accurately through the chest. He 
then shot Bill’s best man much less 
tidily in the head, and then shot at and 
winged the third man as he fled. The 
third gentleman yelped, and continued 
running with a comical end-on twist. 

Then Bert stood still meditating, with 
the pistol in his hand, and quite regard- 
less of the women behind him, 

So far things had gone well. 

It became evident to him that if he 
did not go into politics at once he would 
be hanged as an assassin, and accordingly, 
and without a word to the women, he 
went down to the village public-house 
he had passed an hour before on his way 
to Edna, entered it from the rear, and 
confronted the little band of ambiguous 
roughs who were drinking in the tap- 
room and discussing matrimony and 
Bill’s affection in a facetious but envious 
manner, with a casually held but carefully 
reloaded revolver, and an invitation to 
join what he called, I regret to say, a 
‘* Viligance Committee” under his direc- 
tion. ‘It’s wanted about ’ere, and some 
of us are gettin’ it up.” He presented 
himself as one having friends outside, 
though indeed he had no friends at all 
in the world but Edna and her aunt 
and two female cousins. 

There was a quick but entirely respect- 
ful discussion of the situation. They 
thought him a lunatic who had tramped 
into this neighbourhood ignorant of Bill. 
They desired to temporise until their 
leader came. _ Bill would settle him. 
Some one spoke of Bill. 

“ Bill’s dead,” said Bert. ‘I jest shot 
"im. We don’t need reckon with ‘zm, 


’E’s shot, and a red-aired chap with a 
squint, ’e’s shot. 
that. 


We've settled up all 
There ain’t going to be no more 
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Bill, ever. ’E’d got wrong ideas about 
marriage and things. It’s ‘is sort of chap 
we're after.” 

That carried the meeting. 

Bill was perfunctorily buried, and Bert’s 
Viligance Committee (for so it continued 
to be called) reigned in his stead. 

That is the end of this story so far as 
Bert Smallways is concerned. We leave 
him with his Edna to become squatters 
among the clay and oak thickets of the 
Weald, far away from the stream of events. 
From that time forth life became a suc- 
cession of peasant encounters, an affair 
of pigs and hens and small needs and 
little economies and children, until Clap- 
ham and Bun Hill and all the life of the 
Scientific Age became to Bert no more 
than the fading memory of a dream. He 
never knew how the War in the. Air went 
on, nor whether it still went on. ‘There 
were rumours of air-ships going and 
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It happened that one bright summer’s 
morning exactly thirty years after the 
launching of the first German air-fleet, 
an old man took a small boy to look for 
a missing hen through the ruins of Bun 
Hill and out towards the splintered 
pinnacles of the Crystal Palace. He was 
not a very old man; he was, as a matter 
of fact, still within a few weeks of sixty- 
three, but constant stooping over spades 
and forks and the carrying of roots and 
manure, and exposure to the damps of 
life in the open-air without a change of 
clothing, had bent him into the form 
of a sickle. Moreover, he had lost most 
of his teeth, and that had affected his 
digestion and through that his skin and 
temper. In face and expression he was 
curiously like that old ‘Thomas Smallways 
who had once been coachman to Sir 
Peter Bone, and this was just as it 
should be, for he was Tom Smallways 
the son, who formerly kept the little 
greengrocer’s shop under the straddle of 
the mono-rail viaduct in the High Street 
of Bun Hill. But now there were no 
greengrocers’ shops, and ‘Tom was living 
in one of the derelict villas hard by that 
unoccupied building site that had been 
and was still the scene of his daily 
horticulture. He and his wife lived up- 
stairs, and in the drawing- and dining- 
rooms, which had each French windows 
opening on the lawn, and all about the 


coming, and of happenings Londonward. 
Once or twice their shadows fell on him 
as he worked, but whence they came or 
whither they went he could not tell. 
Even his desire to tell died out for want 
of food. At times came robbers and 
thieves, at times came diseases among 
the beasts and shortness of food, once 
the country was worried by a pack of 
boar-hounds he helped to kill; he went 
through many inconsecutive, irrelevant 
adventures. He survived them all. 

Accident and death came near them 
both ever and again, and passed them by, 
and they loved and suffered and were 
happy, and she bore him many children— 
eleven children—one after the other, of 
whom only four succumbed to the neces- 
sary hardships of their simple life. ‘They 
lived and did well, as well was understood 
in those days. They went the way of all 
flesh, year by year. 


PILOGUE. 


ground floor generally, Jessica, who was 
now a lean and lined and baldish but 
still very efficient and energetic old 
woman, kept her three cows and a multi- 
tude of gawky hens. 

These two were part of a little com- 
munity of stragglers and returned fugitives, 
perhaps a hundred and fifty souls of them 
altogether, that had settled down to the 
new conditions of things after the Panic 
and Famine and Pestilence that followed 
in the wake of the War. They had 
come back from strange refuges and 
hiding-places and had squatted down 
among the familiar houses and begun 
that hard struggle against nature for food, 
which was now the chief interest of their 
lives. They were by sheer preoccupation 
with that a peaceful people, more particu- 
larly after Wilkes, the house agent, driven 
by some obsolete dream of acquisition, 
had been drowned in the pool by-the 
ruined gasworks for making inquiries 
into title and displaying a litigious turn 
of mind. (He had not been murdered, 
you understand, but the people had 
carried an exemplary ducking ten minutes 
or so beyond its healthy limits.) 

This littke community had _ returned 
from its original habits of suburban 
parasitism to what no doubt had been 
the normal life of humanity for nearly 
immemorial years, a life of homely econo- 
mies in the most intimate contact with 
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cows and hens and patches of ground, 
a life that breathes and exhales the scent 
of cows and finds the need for stimulants 
satisfied by the activity of the bacteria 
and vermin it engenders. Such had been 
the life of the European peasant from the 
dawn of history till the beginning of the 
Scientific Era ; so it was the large majority 
of the people of Asia and Africa had 
always been wont to live. Tor a time 
it had seemed that by virtue of machines 
and scientific civilisation, Europe was to 
be lifted out of this perpetual round of 
animal drudgery, and that America was 
to evade it very largely from the outset. 
And with the smash of the high and 
dangerous and splendid edifice of mechani- 
cal civilisation that had arisen so marvel- 
lously, back to the land came the common 
man, back to the manure. 

The little communities, still haunted by 
ten thousand memories of a greater state, 
gathered and developed almost tacitly a 
customary law and fell under the guid- 
ance of a medicine man ora priest. ‘The 
world rediscovered religion and the need 
of something to hold its communities 
together. At Bun Hill this function was 
entrusted to an old Baptist minister. He 
tauzht a simple but adequate faith. In 
his teaching a good principle called the 
Word fought perpetually against a diaboli- 
cal female influence called the Scarlet 
Woman and an evil being called Alcohol. 
This Alcohol had long since become a 
purely spiritualised conception deprived 
of any element of material application ; 
it had no relation to the occasional 
finds of whisky and wine in Londoners’ 
cellars that gave Bun Hill its only holi- 
days. He taught this doctrine on Sun- 
days, and on week-days he was an 
amiable and kindly old man, distinguished 
by his quaint disposition to wash his 
hands, and if possible his face, daily, 
and with a wonderful genius for cutting 
up pigs. He held his Sunday services 
in the old church in the Beckenham 
Road, and then the countryside came out 
in a curious reminiscence of the urban 
dress of Edwardian times. All the men 
without exception wore frock coats, top 
hats, and white shirts, though many had 
no boots. Tom was particularly distin- 
guished on these occasions because he 
wore a top hat with gold lace about it 
and a green coat and trousers that he 
had found upon a skeleton in the base- 
ment of the Urban and District Bank. 
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The women, even Jessica, came in jackets 
and immense hats extravagantly trimmed 
with artificial flowers and exotic birds’ 
feathers—of which there were abundant 
supplies in the shops to the north— 
and the children (there were not many 
children, because a large proportion of 
the babies born in Bun Hill died in a 
few days’ time of inexplicable maladies) 
had similar clothes cut down to accommo- 
date them ; even Stringer’s little grandson 
of four wore a large top hat. 

That was the Sunday costume of the Bun 
Hiill district, a curious and interesting 
survival of the genteel traditions of the 
Scientific Age. On a week-day the folk 
were dingily and curiously hung about with 
dirty rags of housecloth and scarlet flannel, 
sacking, curtain serge and patches of old 
carpet, and went either barefooted or on 
rude wooden sandals. ‘These people, the 
reader must understand, were an urban 
population sunken back to the state of a 
barbaric peasantry, and so without any of 
the simple arts a barbaric peasantry would 
possess. In many ways they were curi- 
ously degenerate and incompetent. ‘They 
had lost any idea of making textiles, they 
could hardly make up clothes when they 
had material, and they were forced to 
plunder the continually dwindling supplies 
of the ruins about them for cover. All the 
simple arts they had ever known they had 
lost, and with the breakdown of modern 
drainage, modern water supply, shopping, 
and the like, their civilised methods were 
useless. ‘Their cooking was worse than 
primitive. It was a feeble muddling with 
food over wood fires in rusty drawing- 
room fireplaces ; for the kitcheners burnt 
too much. Among them all no sense of 
baking or brewing or metal-working was 
to be found. 

Their employment of sacking and such- 
like coarse material for work-a-day clothing, 
and their habit of tying it on with string 
and of thrusting wadding and straw inside 
it for warmth, gave these people an odd, 
“packed” appearance ; and as it was a 
week-day when Tom took his little 
nephew for the hen-seeking excursion, so 
it was they were attired. 

*“S@ you've really got to Bun Hill at 
last, Teddy,” said old ‘Tom, beginning to 
talk amd slackening his pace so soon as 
they were out of range of old Jessica. 
“You're the last of Bert’s boys for me to 
see. Wat I’ve seen, young Bert I’ve 
seen, Sissie and Matt, ‘Tom what’s called 
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after me, and Peter. The traveller people 
brought you along all right, eh?” 

“] managed,” said ‘eddy, who was a 
dry little boy. 

“ Didn’t want to eat you on the 
way ?” 

“They was all right,” said Teddy. 
*‘ And on the way near Leatherhead we 
saw a man riding on a bicycle.” 

“My word!” said Tom; “there ain’t 
many of those about nowadays. Where 
was he going ?” 

‘Said he was going to Dorking if the 
high road was good enough. But I 
doubt if he got there. All about Burford 
it was flooded. We came over the hill, 
uncle—what they call the Roman road. 
That’s high and safe.” 

* Don’t know it,” said old Tom. ‘“ But 
a bicycle! You're sure it was a bicycle ? 
Had two wheels?” 

“Tt was a bicycle right enough.” 

“Why! I remember a time, Teddy, 
where there was bicycles no end, when 
you could stand just here—the road was 
as smooth as a board then—and see 
twenty or thirty coming and going at the 
same time, bicycles and moty bicycles, 
moty cars, all sorts of whirly things.” 

“No!” said Teddy. 

“Ido. They’d keep on going by all 
day—’undreds and ’undreds.” 

“ But where was they all going ?” asked 
Teddy. 

“Tearin’ off to Brighton—you never 
seen Brighton, I expect—it’s down by 
the sea, used to be a moce ’mazing 
place—and coming and going from 
London.” 

“ Why 2” 

“‘They did.” 

“ But why ?” 

“Lord knows why, Teddy. They did. 
Then you see that great thing there like a 
great big rusty nail sticking up higher 
than all the houses, and that one yonder, 
and that, and how something’s fell in 
between ’em among the houses. They 
was parts of the mono-rail. They went 
down to Brighton too, and all day and 
night there was people going, great cars 
as big as ’ouses full of people.” 

The little boy regarded the rusty evi- 
dences across the narrow muddy ditch of 
cow-droppings that had once been a High 
Street. He was clearly disposed to be 
sceptical, and yet there the ruins were! 
He grappled with ideas beyond the 
strength of his imagination. 


“What did they go for?” he asked; 
“all of ’°em?” 

“They ’ad to. Everything was on the 
go those days—everything.” 

“Yes, but where did they come from ?” 

“All round ’ere, Teddy, there was 
people living in those ’ouses, and up the 
road more ‘ouses and more _ people. 
You'd ’ardly believe me, Teddy, but it’s 
Bible truth. You can go on that way for 
ever and ever, and keep on coming on 
’ouses, more ’ouses, and more. There’s 
no end to ’em. No end. They get 
bigger and bigger.” His voice dropped 
as though he named strange names. “It’s 
London,” he said. 

** And it’s all empty now and left alone. 
All day it’s left alone. You don’t find 
’ardly a man, you won’t find nothing but 
dogs and cats after the rats until you get 
round by Bromley and Beckenham, and 
there you find the Kentish men herding 
swine. (Nice rough lot they are, too!) 
I tell you that so long as the sun is up it’s 
as still as the grave. I been about by 
day—orfen and orfen.” He _ paused. 

**And all those ’ouses and streets and 
ways used to be full of people before the 
War in the Air and the Famine and the 
Purple Death. They used to be full of 
people, Teddy, and then came a time 
when they was full of corpses, when you 
couldn’t go a mile that way before the 
stink of ’em drove you back. It was the 
Purple Death ’ad killed ’em every one. 
The cats and dogs and ’ens and vermin 
caught it. Everything and every one ’ad 
it. Jest a few of us ’appened to live: I 
pulled through, and your aunt, though it 
made ’er lose ’er ’air. Why, you find the 
skeletons in the ’ouses now. This way 
we been into all the ’ouses and took what 
we wanted and buried moce of the people, 
but up that way, Norwood way, there’s 
’ouses with the glass in the windows still, 
and the furniture not touched—all dusty 
and falling to pieces—and the bones of 
the people. lying, some in bed, some about 
the ’ouse, jest as the Purple Death left ’em 
five-and-twenty years ago. I went into 
one—me and old Higgins las’ year—and 
there was a room with books, Teddy—you 
know what I mean by books, Teddy ?” 

“T seen ’em. I seen ’em_ with 
pictures.” . 

** Well, books all round, Teddy, ’undreds 
of books, beyond rhyme or reason, as the 
saying goes, green-mouldy and dry. I 
was for leavin’ ’em alone—I was never 
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much for reading—but ole Higgins he 


must touch ’em. ‘I believe I could read 
one of ’em now,’ ’e says. 

“* Not it,’ I says. 

***T could,’ ’e says, laughing, and takes 
one out and opens it. 

“IT looked, and there, Teddy, was a 
cullud picture, oh, so lovely! It was a 
picture of women and serpents ina garden. 
I never see anything like it. 

“<This suits me,’ said old Higgins, 
rights.’ 

‘‘And then kind of friendly he gave 
the book a pat ? 

Old Tom Smallways paused impres- 
sively. 

“And then ?” said ‘Teddy. 

“Tt all fell to dus. White dus’!”... 
He became still more impressive. ‘‘ We 
didn’t touch no more of them books that 


‘ 


to 





day. Not after that.” 
For a long time both were silent. 


Then Tom, playing with a subject that 
attracted him with a fatal fascination, 
repeated: ‘All day long they lie—still 
as the grave.” 

‘Teddy took the point at last. 
they lie o’ nights ?” he asked. 

Old Tom shook his head. 
knows, boy, nobody knows,” 

** But what could they do?” 

““Nobody knows. Nobody ain’t seen 
to tell—not nobody.” 

“ Nobody ?” 

“They tell tales,” said old Tom. 
“They tell tales, but there ain’t no 
believing ’em. I gets ’ome about sun- 
down, and keeps indoors, so I can’t say 
nothing, can I? But there’s them that 
thinks some things and them as thinks 
others. I’ve ’eard it’s unlucky to take 
clo’es off of ’em unless they got white 
bones. ‘There’s stories F 

The boy watched his uncle sharply. 
** Wot stories?” he said, 

** Stories of moonlight nights and things 
walking about. But I take no stock in 
‘em. I keeps in bed. If you listen to 
stories— Lord! You'll get afraid of your- 
self in a field at midday.” 

The little boy looked round and ceased 
his questions for a space. 

“They say there’s a ’og man _ in 
Beck’n’am what was lost in London three 
days and three nights. ’E went up after 
whisky to Cheapside, and lorst ’is way 
among the ruins and wandered. Three 
days and three nights ’e wandered about, 


? 


and the streets kep’ changing so’s ’e 


* Don’t 
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couldn't get ’ome. If ’e ’adn’t remem- 
bered some words out of the Bible ’e 
might ’ave been there now. All day ’e 
went and all night—and all day long it 
was still. It was as still as death all day 
long, until the sunset came and the twi- 
light thickened, and then it began to 
rustle and whisper and go pit-a-pat with 
a sound like ’urrying feet.” 

He paused. 

“Yes,” said the little boy breathlessly. 
“Go on. What then?” 

* A sound of carts and ’orses there was, 
and a sound of cabs and omnibuses, and 
then a lot of whistling, shrill whistles, 
whistles that froze ’is marrer. And di- 
rectly the whistles began things begun to 
show, people in the streets ’urrying, 
people in the ’ouses and shops busying 
themselves, moty cars in the streets, a 
sort of moonlight in all the lamps and 
winders. People, I say, Teddy, but they 
wasn’t people. ‘hey was the ghosts of 
them that was overtook, the ghosts of 
them that used to crowd those streets. 
And they went past ’im and through ’im 
and never ’eeded ’im, went by like fogs 
and vapours, ‘Teddy. And sometimes 
they was cheerful and sometimes they 
was ’orrible, ’orrible beyond words. And 
once ’e come to a place called Piccadilly, 
‘Teddy, and there was lights blazing like 
daylight and ladies and gentlemen in 
splendid clo’es crowding the pavement, 
and taxicabs follering along the road. 
And as ’e looked, they all went evil—evil 
in the face, ‘Teddy. And it seemed to 
’im suddenly ¢hey saw ’im, and the women 
began to look at ’im and say things to ’im 
—orrible—wicked things. One come 
very near ’im, ‘Teddy, right up to ’im, and 
looked into ’is face--close. And _ she 
‘adn't got a face to look with, only a 
painted skull, and then ’e see ; they was 
all painted skulls. And one after another 
they crowded on ’im, saying ’orrible 
things, and catchin’ at ’im and threatenin’ 
and coaxing ‘im, so that ’is ’eart near left 
’is body for fear.” . . 

“Yes,” gasped Teddy in an unendur- 
able pause. 

“Then it was he remembered the words 
of Scripture and saved himself alive. 
‘The Lord is my ’Elper,’ ’e says, ‘ there- 
fore I will fear nothing,’ and straight away 
there came a cock-crowing and the street 
was empty from end to end. And after 
that the Lord was good to ‘im and guided 
"im ’ome.” 

















Teddy stared and caught at another 
question. ‘ But who was the people,” 
he asked, “ who lived in all these ’ouses ? 
What was they ?” 

“Gent’men in business, people with 
money—leastways we thought it was 
money till everything smashed up, and 
then seemingly it was jes’ paper—all sorts. 
Why, there was ’undreds of thousands of 
them. ‘There was millions. I’ve seen that 
’I Street there regular so’s you couldn’t 
walk along the pavements, shoppin’ 
time, with women and people shoppin’.” 

“ But where’d they get their food and 
things ?” 

“ Bort ’em in shops like I used to ’ave. 
I’ll show you the place, ‘Teddy, ’s we go 
back. People nowadays ’aven’t no idee 
of a shop—no idee. Plate-glass winders 
—it’s all Greek to them. Why, I’ve’ad as 
much as a ton and a/’arf of petaties to 
‘andle all at one time. You’d open your 
eyes till they dropped out to see jest what 
Iused to ’ave in my shop. Baskets of 
pears ’eaped up, marrers, apples and 
pears, d’licious great nuts.” His voice 
became luscious —‘“‘ Benanas, oranges.” 

“What’s benanas?” asked the boy, 
“and oranges ?” 

“Fruits they was. Sweet, juicy, d’lici- 
ous fruits. Foreign fruits. ‘They brought 
‘em from Spain and N’ York and places. 
In ships and things. They brought ’em 
to me from all over the world, and I sold 
‘em in my shop. JZ sold ’em, Teddy! 
Me what goes about now with you, 
dressed up in old sacks and looking for 
lost ens. People used to come into my 
shop, great beautiful ladies like you'd 
’ardly dream of now, dressed up to the 
nines, and say, ‘Well, Mr. Smallways, 
what you got ’smorning’? and I’d say, 
‘Well, I got some very nice C’nadian 
apples,’ or p’raps I got custed marrers. 
See? And they'd buy ’em. Right off 
they’d say, ‘Send me some up.’ Lord! 
what a life that was! The business of it, 
the bussel, the smart things you saw, 
moty-cars going by, kerridges, people, 
organ-grinders, German bands, Always 
something going past—always. If it 
wasn’t for those empty ’ouses I’d think 
it all a dream.” 

“But what 








killed all the people, 


uncle?” asked Teddy. 
“Tt was a smash up,” said old Tom. 
“Everything was going right until they 
Everything was going 
Everybody was busy and 


started that War. 
like clockwork. 
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everybody was ’appy and everybody got a 
good square meal every day.” He met 
incredulous eyes. ‘“‘ Everybody,” he said 
firmly. ‘If you couldn’t get it anywhere 
else, you could get it in the workhuss, a 
nice ’ot bowl of soup called skilly, and 
bread better’n any one knows ’ow to 
make now, reg’lar white bread, gov’ment 
bread.” 

Teddy marvelled, but said nothing. It 
made him feel deep longings: that he 
found it wisest to fight down. 

For a time the old man resigned him- 
self to the pleasures of gustatory remi- 
niscence. His lips moved. “ Pickled 
sammin !” he whispered, ‘an’ vinegar. . . 
Dutch cheese, Seer / A pipe of ter- 
bakker.” 

“ But ’ow did the people get killed ?” 
asked Teddy presently. 

“There was the War. The War was the 
beginning of it. The War banged and 
flummocked about, but it didn’t really 222/ 
many people. But it upset things. They 
came and set fire to London and burnt 
and sank all the ships there used to be in 
the Thames—we could see the smoke and 
steam for weeks—and they threw a bomb 
into the Crystal Palace and made a bust- 
up, and broke down the rail lines and 
things like that. But as for killin’ people, 
it was just accidental if they did. They 
killed each other more. There was a 
great fight all hereabout one day, Teddy— 
up in the air. Great things bigger than 
fifty ’ouses, bigger than the Crystal Palace 
—bigger, bigger than anything, flying 
about up in the air and whacking at each 
other, anddeadmen fallin’ off ’em. T'riffic ! 
But, it wasn’t so much the people they 
killed as the business they stopped. 
There wasn’t any business doin’, Teddy, 
there wasn’t any money about, and nothin’ 
to buy if you ’ad it.” 

“But ’ow did the people get il/ed?” 
said the litle boy in the pause. 

“I’m tellin’ you, Teddy,” said the old 
man, ‘‘It was the stoppin’ of business 
come nex’. Sudden, some’ow, there didn’t 
seem to be any money. There was 
cheques—they was a bit of paper written 
on, and they was jes’ as good as money— 
jes’ as good if they come from customers 
you knew. Then all of a sudden they 
wasn’t. I was lef’ with three of ’em and 
two I’d given change. Then it got about 
that five-pun’ notes was no good, and then 
the silver sort of went off. Gold you 
couldn’t get for love or—anything. . The 
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banks in London ’ad got it, and the banks 
was all smashed up. Everybody went 
bankrup’. Everybody was thrown out of 
work. Everybody !” 

He paused, and scrutinised his hearer. 
The small boy’s intelligent face expressed 
hopeless perplexity. 

“‘ That’s ’ow it ’appened,” said old Tom. 
He sought for some means of expression. 
“It was like stoppin’ a clock,” he said. 
“ Things were quiet for a bit, deadly quiet, 
except for the air-ships fighting about in 
the sky, and then people began to get 
excited. I remember my lars’ customer, the 
very lars’ customer that ever I ’ad. Hewas 
a Mr. Moses Gluckstein, a city gent, and 
very pleasant and fond of sparrowgrass and 
’chokes, and ’e cut in—there ’adn’t been no 
customers for days—and began to talk very 
fast, offerin’ me for anything I ’ad, any- 
thing, petaties or anything, its weight in 
gold. ’E said it was a little speculation ’e 
wanted to try. ’E said it was a sort of 
bet reely, and very likely ’e’d lose; but 
never mind that, ’e wanted to try. ’E 
always ’ad been a gambler, ’e said. ’E 
said I’d only got to weigh it out and ’e’d 
give me ’is cheque right away. Well, that 
led to a bit of a argument, perfect respect- 
ful it was, but a argument about whether 
a cheque was still good ; and while ’e was 
explaining there come by a lot of these 
here unemployed with a great banner they 
’ad for every one to read—every one could 
read those days—‘‘ We want Food.” Three 
or four of ’em suddenly turns and comes 
into my shop. 

*** Got any food ?’” says one. 

*“*No,’ I says, ‘not to sell. I wish I 
‘ad. But if I ’ad I’m afraid 1 couldn’t 
let you have it. ‘This gent, ’e’s been 
offerin’ me 

“Mr. Gluckstein ’e tried to stop me, 
but it was too late. 

“What's ’e been offerin’ you?’ says 
a great big chap with a ’atchet ; ‘ what’s 
’e been offerin’ you ?’ 

“T ’ad to tell. 

*“* Boys,’ ’e said, ‘’ere’s another fee- 
nancier!’ and they took ’im out there 
and then, and ’ung ’im on a lam’pose 
down the street. ’E never lifted a finger 
to resist. After I tole on ’im ’e never 
said a word. .. .” 

Tom meditated for a space. 
chap I ever sin ’ung!” he said. 

“* Ow old was you?” asked Teddy. 

“Bout thirty,” said old Tom. 

“Why! I saw free pig-stealers ’ung 
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before I was six,” said Teddy. “ Father 
took me because of my birfday being 
near. Said I ought to be blooded. . . .” 

“Well, you never saw no one killed by 
a moty car, any’ow,” said old Tom, after 
a moment of chagrin. “And you never 
saw no dead men carried into a chemis’ 
shop.” 

Teddy’s momentary triumph faded. 
“No,” he said, “1 ’aven’t.” 

“ Nor won't. Nor won’t. You'll never 
see the things I’ve seen, never. Not if 
you live to be a ’undred. . . . Well, as I 
was saying, that’s how the Famine and 
Riotin’ began. Then there was strikes 
and Socialism, things I never did ’old 
with, worse and worse. There was 
fightin’ and shootin’ down, and_ burnin’ 
and plunderin’.. They broke up the 
banks up in London and got the gold. 
But they couldn’t make food out of gold. 
"Ow did we get on? Well, we kep’ quiet. 
We didn’t interfere with no one and no 
one didn’t interfere with us. We ‘ad 
some old ’tatoes about, but mocely we 
lived on rats. Ours was a old ’ouse, full 
of rats, and the famine never seemed to 
bother ’’em. Orfen we gota rat. Orfen. 
But moce of the people who lived here- 
abouts was too tender stummicked for 
rats. Didn’t seem to fancy ’em. They'd 
been used to all sorts of fallals, and they 
didn’t take to ’onest feeding, not till it 
was too late. Died rather. 

“It was the Famine began to kill 
people. Even before the Purple Death 
come along they was dying like flies at 
the end of the summer. ’Ow I remember 
it all! I was one of the first to ’ave it. 
I was out seein’ if I mightn’t get ’old 
of a cat or somethin’, and then I went 
round to my bit of ground to see whether 
I couldn’t get up some young turnips I’d 
forgot, and I was took something awful. 
You’ve no idee the pain, Teddy—it 
doubled me up pretty near. 1 jes’ lay 
down by that there corner, and your aunt 
come along to look for me and dragged 
me ’ome like a sack. 

“T’d never ’ave got better if it ’adn’t 
been for your aunt. ‘Tom,’ she says to 
me, ‘you got to get well,’ and I ’ad to. 
Then she sickened. She sickened, but 
there ain’t much dyin’ about your aunt. 
‘Lor!’ she says, ‘as if I’d leave you to 
go muddlin’ along alone!’ That’s what 
she says. She’s got a tongue ’as your 
aunt. But it took ’er ’air off—and arst 
though I might, she’s never cared for the 





















wig I got ’er—orf the old lady what was 
in the vicarage garden. 

“Well, this ’ere Purple Death—it jes’ 
wiped people out, ‘Teddy. You couldn’t 
bury ’em. And it took the dogs and the 
cats too, and the rats and ’orses. At last 
every ’ouse and garden was full of dead 
bodies. London way you couldn’t go 
for the smell of them, and we ’ad to 
move out of the “I Street into that villa 
we got. And all the water run short 
that way. ‘The drains and underground 
tunnels took it. Gor’ knows where the 
Purple Death come from ; some say one 
thing and some another. Some said it 
come from eatin’ rats and some from 
eatin nothin’. Some say the Asiatics 
brought it from some ’I place, Thibet, I 
think, where it never did nobody much 
‘arm. All I know is it come after the 
Famine. And the Famine come after 
the Penic and the Penic come after the 
War.” 

Teddy thought. “What made the 
Purple. Death ?” he asked. 

“’Aven’t I tole you!” 

“But why did they ’ave a Penic?” 

‘They ‘ad it.” 

** But why did they start the War ?” 

“They couldn’t stop _ theirselves. 
’Aving them air-ships made ’em.” 

** And ’ow did the War end?” 

“Lord knows if it’s ended, boy,” said 
old ‘Tom; ‘‘Lord knows if it’s ended. 
There’s been travellers through ’ere— 
there was a chap only two summers ago— 
say it’s goin’ on still. They say there’s 
bands of people up north who keep on 
with it and people in Germany and China 
and ’Merica and places. ’E said they 
still got flying machines and gas and 
things. But we ’aven’t seen nothin’ in 
the air now for seven years, and nobody 
’asn’t come nigh of us. Last we saw was 
acrumpled sort of air-ship going away— 
over there. It was a littleish-sized thing 
and lop-sided, as though it ’ad something 
the matter with it.” 

He pointed, and came to a stop at 
a gap in the fence, the vestiges of the old 
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fence from which, in the company of his 
neighbour Mr. Stringer the milkman, he 
had once watched the South of England 
Aero Club’s Saturday afternoon ascents. 
Dim memories, it may be, of that par- 
ticular afternoon returned to him. 

“There, down there, where all that rus’ 
looks so red and bright, that’s the gas- 
works.” 

“*What’s gas ?” asked the little boy. 

“Oh a hairy sort of nothin’ what you 
put in balloons to make ’em go up. 
And you used to burn it till the ‘lectricity 
come.” 

The little boy tried vainly to imagine 
gas on the basis of these particulars. 
Then his thoughts reverted to a previous 
topic. 

“* But why didn’t they end the War?” 

“Obstinacy. Everybody was getting 
’urt, but everybody was ’urtin’ and every- 
body was ’igh-spirited and patriotic, and 
so they smeshed up _ things instead. 
They jes’ went on smeshin’, And after- 
wards they jes’ got desp’rite and savige.” 

“Tt ought to ’ave ended,” said the 
little boy. 

“Tt didn’t ought to ’ave begun,” said 
old Tom. “But people was proud. 
People was lah-dy-dah-ish and uppish and 
proud. Too much meat and drink they 
‘ad. Give in—not them! And after a 
bit nobody arst ’em to give in. Nobody 
om‘’em. ...” 

He sucked his old gums thoughtfully, 
and his gaze strayed away across the 
valley to where the shattered glass of the 
Crystal Palace glittered in the sun. A 
dim large sense of waste and irrevocable 
lost opportunities pervaded his mind. 
He repeated his ultimate judgment upon 
all these things, obstinately, slowly, and 
conclusively, his final saying upon the 
matter. 

“You can say what you like,” he said. 
“Tt didn’t ought ever to ’ave begun.” 

He said it simply—somebody some- 
where ought to have stopped something, 
but who or how or why were all beyond 
his ken. 
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LORD AMHERST AND HIS LIBRARY. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT BOOK LOVER. 


BY SYBIL AMHERST. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR. 


“HE formation of a really fine 
‘| library needs taste, knowledge, 
experience, and education, but 

the Jove of books is a thing that must 
be born in the true book-fancier. Lord 
Amherst had this love innate in him, and 
not only does he remember the great 
effort he made when only three years 
old to read ‘ Philip Quarle” aloud to 
his mother, but the very edition, with 
its quaint woodcut of the shipwrecked 
mariner drawing a huge cod fish out of 
the sea, is so impressed on his mind, that 
even now, though the leaves of his little 
copy have since been lost to sight, he 


first Incunable was a Sallust, bought at Arles 
when, little more than a schoolboy, he was 
doing “the Grand Tour.” Later on at 
Oxford his rooms were filled with hand- 
some editions of the Classics, a good set 
of Bohn’s translations, the Aldine Poets, 
and many other interesting books. After- 
wards his taste developed, and his ac- 
quaintance with Bernard Quaritch began. 
It was not merely the intercourse of a 
bookseller and his patron; but it was 
the fellowship of two minds both eagerly 
engrossed in one absorbing pursuit. It 
was then that Lord Amherst began to 
study the various types of the early 
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some printers error or trivial differ- 
ence in the wording, which established 
the obvious priority of one edition over 
another. It was this habit of careful 
observation which led him to discover the 
misplacing of several folios in the unique 
Pynson’s “ Book of Good Manners,” 
1494, which had been sold to him on that 
account as a very imperfect copy. He 
never forgot a book, and could always 
remember the particular date or pecu- 
liarity of any work he wished to secure. 
He once acquired a first volume of a 
vellum MS. of St. Bernard’s Sermons, 
written in 1416, and years afterwards he 
came across another MS. and immediately 
realised that it was the second volume, 
which he had never expected to obtain. 
On one occasion he and Mr. Fry made 
an exchange of facsimile pages from their 
1535 Coverdale New Testaments, thus 
remedying a defect in their copies of this 
book, which is so rare that these are the 
only two examples known. 

Lord Amherst was in frequent cor- 
respondence with many celebrated col- 
lectors, and book-lovers always found a 
warm welcome at Didlington. He had 
planned to give to the world a complete 
“Catalogue Raisonné” of the whole 
library, and M. Seymour de Ricci made 
great progress with this monumental 
undertaking, but, alas! it had to be set 
on one side and merely condensed into 
the form of the Hand- List which appeared 
in 1906. 

The idea which Lord Amherst always 
had in view, when buying a book, was to 
make each purchase a link in the various 
series of subjects he wished to illustrate, 
in order to make as perfect a sequence as 
possible. ‘This required infinite patience, 
deep learning, marvellous discrimination 
and discernment; for it was not only 
amassing a “number” of books but it 
was gathering together the “right” books. 
‘These wonderful bibliographical chains 
are morg eloquent than pages of written 
history. ‘That this chain may be broken 
and its links scattered, is as if a necklace 
of many rows of faultless pearls were 
divided, and set in incongruous surround- 
ings beside less worthy gems, losing the 
dazzling beauty of symmetry, never to look 
the same exquisite ornament again. 

Perhaps the most striking of the series is 
that connected with the dawn of printing. 
We can touch the very MSS. which the 
first printers imitated for their metal 


types ; we can see the rude drawings that 
were reproduced in the block-books, and 
the very same blocks inserted among the 
movable type of other works. We find 
the initial letters carefully illuminated, 
and often a human touch is given by the 
rubricator’s note in his own weary hand- 
writing, as in Mentehn’s St. Augustine, 
¢c. 1465. Lord Amherst was very proud of 
the Block-Book, and would turn over the 
volume, first showing the rare incunabula 
and MS., all encased in a fifteenth-century 
binding, and then revealing as a great 
surprise the forty-eight precious leaves of 
the Apocalypse carefully bound in the 
centre. The rude and naive woodcuts, 
coloured by an artist of the day in orange 
and green and shades of grey, were an 
endless fascination. 

It is wonderful to trace in the specimens 
gathered together at Didlington the spread 
of the “magic art” of Dr. Faustus from 
Holland and Germany to Italy, France, 
Spain, and England. We can imagine the 
excitement in the Monastery of Subiaco, 
when the glorious Lactantius came fresh 
from the press—a freshness which after 
over four centuries is hardly diminished ; 
but more astonishing still it is to see 
the marvellous Mazarin Bible, not only 
with the ink as glossy as when it left 
Gutenberg’s hands, but with the actual pin- 
marks used to keep the leaves in position, 
and in the quaint old German binding in 
which it was first sent out into the world. 

It is a real page of living history to 
note the choice cf books made by these 
early printers for reproduction in the 
new art. Evidently they would choose 
what would be most popular to multiply. 
Besides the Bible and many devotional 
works there were the classics—Cicero, 
Horace, Justinian, Aristotle, and others ; 
books of travel—de Suchen, Breydenbach, 
de Hese. Ptolemy’s crude geography, 
with its weird maps; special favourites 
such as the “ Imitatio Christi” and the 
“Divina Commedia,” besides ancient 
Herbals, Grammars, and Chronicles. It 
is somewhat strange to note that whereas 
on the Continent the art of printing was 
spread to the various countries from 
Germany by Germans, as by Schweynheim 
and Pannartz to Rome, and by Gering, 
Crantz and Friburger to Paris, it was 
brought to England by a true and typical 
Englishman, William Caxton, who owns 
that his Kentish dialect had to be 
amended, by order of his redoubted 
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Royal ‘ Ladye,” Margaret of Burgundy, 
sister of the reigning King of England, 
Edward IV., who was Caxton’s great 
patron. 

Lord Amherst often pointed out the 
important work Caxton did in fixing our 
English language, and would read from his 
copy of the “‘ Eneydos” Caxton’s account 
of the confusion of tongues which existed 
between the dialects of the different 
counties in his day, and the struggle in 
consequence of the merchants who “ for 
lacke of wynde taryd atte Foreland,” 
and who asking for ‘“‘egges” were told 
by the good woman from whom they 
wished to obtain them that ‘‘she coude 
speke no frensche,” and how at last one 
of them said he would have “ eyren,” and 
that then the good woman understood 
him well. Caxton goes on to moralise 
over the difficulties of reconciling these 
diversities of speech, and exclaims, “ What 
sholde a man in these dayes now wryte, 
‘egges’ or eyren’?” 

But in buying all these wonderful 
books the original intention has never 
been lost—the illustration of the history 
of printing is still the dominant feature. 
The Caxtons have not been chosen with- 
out immense care. Each specimen is as 
perfect as could be obtained, and the whole 
range of Caxton’s fount of types is repre- 
sented, from the only perfect copy known 
of his ‘‘ Recuyell of the Histories of Troye,” 
the first book ever printed in English, 
1474, and the “Game of Chesse,” also 
from his Bruges press, continuing with the 
subsequent works which issued from his 
press at Westminster, beginning with 
“The Dictes and Sayinges of the Philoso- 
phers,” the first book ever printed in Eng- 
land, down to the “ Hieronimus” printed 
by his successor Wynkyn de Worde from 
the translation made by Caxton and 
“‘fynisshed the laste daye of his lyff.” 

In connection with the history of 
printing in England, there is a very 
fine copy of the extraordinarily rare 
Bartholomeus de Glanvilla’s “‘ De Pro- 
prietatibus Rerum,” printed by Gotz 
de Sletztat in 1472. ‘This in the trans- 
lation into English printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde, 1495, also in the library, is 
referred to as the very book on which 
Caxton learnt the art of printing; for 
he says “and also of your charytie call to 
remembraunce the soul of William Cax- 
ton, first prynter of this boke in laten 
tongue at Coleyn hymselfe to advaunce,” 
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and this translation is the first book 
printed on English-made paper, for he 
begs the reader to include in his prayer 
John ‘Tate the younger, ‘ which late in 
Englande doo make this paper thynne, 
that now in our Englyssh this boke is 
printed inne.” 

Even the Caxton series is made more 
complete by its MSS. ‘There is a “ Book 
of Hours,” with a richly illuminated 
calendar, executed by Caxton’s master 
at Bruges, Colard Mansion, the writing 
of which is very similar to Caxton’s 
earlier types; and there is another MS. 
whose history is almost a romance—for 
it may well be that the beautiful “ Ditz 
Moraulx des Philosophes” with _ its 
delightful illustrations “ faicte lan 1473 
le 1® Avril,’ was the identical MS. lent 
by the Sieur Louis de Bretailles to Earl 
Rivers, to beguile the tedium of the 
voyage to Spain, which he took that very 
year—and which so impressed the noble 
lord that he made a translation of it into 
English, and on his return from Santiago 
caused Caxton to print the said work. 

Printing soon became more general, 
and there are specimens of the London, 
St. Albans, and Oxford presses—while 
there is an almost unique series of the 
Norwich printer, the Dutch Protestant 
refugee, Anthony de Solemne. In con- 
nection with a certain book from this 
press the following incident occurred. 
Lord Amherst was anxious to secure 
the 1568 ‘“ Belijdenisse,” which he had 
seen advertised, but on writing for it 
he learned: to his disappointment that 
it had already been sold. Great was his 
joy to find a short while after that the 
purchaser was his wife, who had bought 
it for him as a birthday present. 

The Revival of Learning and the spread 
of knowledge by means of the press led 
men’s thoughts to theological questionings, 
which ultimately ended in the upheaval 
caused by the Reformation; so it is not 
surprising to find in this library, follow- 
ing the early printed works, the complete 
human document of that disturbed period 
especially as it affected England, All the 
great and well-known works are to be 
found, such as the MSS. of Wycliffe’s New 
Testament, the first edition of ‘Tyndale’s 
translation, the unique copy of Nisbet's 
“Scots Version,” Coverdale’s first English 
complete Bible, and the successive versions 
of the sixteenth century culminating in 
the Authorized Version of 1611 still in use. 
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The whole development of our Liturgy is 
represented, from the first changes in the 
various Primers to the several versions 
of the Prayer Book from Edward VI. to 
Charles II., the latter being the present 
form of Common Prayer familiar in our 
daily services, 

3esides these we have rare and _ first 
editions of the works of the foreign Re- 
formers, Luther, Huss, Calvin, Valdesso, 
rasmus, Melanchthon, and others, each 
carrying the weight of their great minds 
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Book -of Martyrs. This Reformation 
series is quite unique. Lord Amherst 
sought for these small volumes with much 
care, choosing those most historically 
valuable especially with regard to liturgi- 
cal questions, and such a complete set 
could never probably be got together 
again. 

In spite of this turmoil in the theological 
world, rural England could still busy 
itself with peaceful books ‘‘On the Five 
IIundred Pointes of Good Husbandry,” 














Caxton's press in the Almonry of Westminster Abbey. 
After Wehnert. 


to the work of illuminating the dark 
world, and little realising that the torches 
they brandished in righteous anger would 
light the fearful flame that blazed so 
furiously during those terrible days. 
Religious controversy raged in England ; 
and, as we handle the little tracts by 
the English divines, and read the extra- 
ordinary and deadly bitterness of the argu- 
ments on both sides, one grasps, as 
One never grasped before, the intensity of 
those passions which stirred men to the 
acts of violence so realistically displayed for 
us in the beautiful first edition of Foxe’s 


or annotate Schoiffer’s printed copy of the 
“Herbarium sive Aggregator,” with the 
homely English name of each plant. 
The collection of gardening books was 
made by Lord Amherst to please one of 
his daughters who had taken up gardening 
as a study. His bibliographical intuition 
immediately turned to first editions and 
fine copies, with the result that he 
obtained practically all the choicest of 
the early works on the subject, including 
such rarities as the “Ortus Sanitatis ” 
printed by Meydenbach in 1491, and 
Macer’s “De Viribus Herbarium,” of 
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which there is a unique printed edition 
as well as an English MS. translation, both 
of the fifteenth century. 

Like most Englishmen, Lord Amherst 
had a true love of the sea, and old voyages 
and maps had a peculiar charm for him. 
There is a remarkable series of Ptolemies 
from 1475 to 1548. A Genoese MS. 
Portulan illuminated in gold and colours 
is a real treasure, and another printed 
Portulan attributed to Cadamosto, who 
sailed to West Africa with Prince Henry 
the Navigator, is very interesting. But 
perhaps the volume which makes one 
almost feel as if living among the adven- 
tures and hardships of those early voyagers 
is the original account by the pilot Her- 
nando Gallego of the discovery of the 
Solomon Islands, that “El Dorado” 
seen by these undaunted Spanish sailors 
in 1567, but afterwards so entirely passed 
over by later expeditions that their very 
existence was doubted for about two 
hundred years. Lord Amherst was so 
fond of this MS. that he made a translation 
of it, which, with the addition of copious 
notes and illustrations, was published in 
two volumes by the Hakluyt Society. 

There is a fine copy of Marco Polo, 
a Petrus Apianus with a rare map of 
America, Hakluyt’s “ Principall Naviga- 
tions,” with the account of Sir Francis 
Drake’s Voyage, Purchas’s “ Pilgrims,” Fro- 
bisher’s “ Discoveries in the North-East of 
Cathaya,” with quaint woodcut maps— 
and De Quir’s ‘‘ New Southern Discovery, 
containing a fifth part of the worlde,” 
which is neither more nor less than the 
first edition of the first book in English 
relating to Australia ! 

It is impossible to enumerate all these 
early geographical works, and the Travels 
to the Holy Land, comprising a unique 
series, must be carefully studied and com- 
pared, for a due appreciation of their 
intrinsic value and their endless charm. 
These accounts form almost a library in 
themselves. It was a subject that inspired 
Lord Amherst with a special zest. For 
not only had he visited the country, but 
his zeal for the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, and the revival of the Eng- 
lish “ Langue,” now under the Sovereign 
head and patronage of the King, made 
these early mentions of the Holy City, 
and the battlefields of the old crusaders, 
doubly interesting to him. 

In a library of such renown one is not 
surprised to meet with such treasures as 
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the First Folio Shakespeare, the quarto 
edition of ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” the rare ‘‘ Paradise Lost” of 
1667, the first edition of Chaucer’s 
collected works, Bunyan’s ‘Grace 
Abounding,” 1666, even scarcer than the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress”; the genuine first 
issue, of the first edition, of De Foe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,” 1719; the first 
edition of Florio’s translation of Mon- 
taigne’s Essays, 1603; the exquisite and 
rare ‘‘Monte Sancto di Dio” with the 
very earliest copper-plate engravings ; 
and last, but by no means least, some 
of the rarest editions in Spanish and 
English of Cervantes’ masterpiece “ Don 
Quixote.” 

These giants are apt to eclipse the 
smaller and less-known volumes, but 
many of these latter had a_ greater 
charm for their owner. He would often 
lovingly turn over the creamy vellum 
leaves of an early fifteenth-century MS. 
of Hampole’s “ Pricke of Conscience,” 
dwelling on the beauty of its verses, 
or would read the quaint rhymes that 
John Northewodde penned in 1386, 
at the monastery of Our Lady of 
Bordesley, near Birmingham, or those 
in a tiny MS. English Passional of the 
fourteenth century, pointing out the 
similarity of its rude coloured drawings 
with the woodcuts of the earliest block- 
books. Like a true sportsman he was 
very proud of a certain small treatise, a 
unique MS. of the sixteenth century 
entitled “A Perfect Waie of keeping 
Sparhawkes,” and would show with plea- 
sure his rare copy of Caius’ book on 
“Englishe Dogges.” If his audience 
were interested in sports, he would take 
from its shelf his Cotgrave’s Dictionary, 
and find for them the earliest printed 
reference to the time-honoured game 
of “cricket.” A delightful volume in 
the original oak boards, specially prized 
by the owner from its connection with 
his county, was a MS. “ Promptorium 
Parvulorum,” one of the few extant, 
written in the quaint Norfolk dialect 
of the fifteenth century, which the writer 
admits “is the onlie one he knows.” 
Lord Amherst treasured a little work of 
science of the early date of 1665, for he 
had discovered a passage in which its 
author in a Jules Verne-like prophecy 
saw ‘the possibility of communicating 
over long distances by means of electro- 
magnetism”! He had a great affection, 
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too, for some rather shabby-looking little 
volumes, for they contained the early 
English translations of that work for all 
time, the “Imitatio Christi” of Thomas 
a Kempis. 

On a table by itself in the library 
at Didlington used to lie a very great 
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some filing up the entire side and making 
one wonder— 
** Whose the hand that wrought thee thus? 
Ambrose or Theophilus ? 
Bending in the waning light 
O’er thy vellum scraped and white.” 


The historian, or the herald, could 

















By the Hon. John Collier.) 


(This portrait was engraved for Lord Amherst by Verney Carter. 


Lord Amherst of Hackney. 
He is holding in his hand the “ Recuyell of the Histories of Troye” ; by his side are the “ Ditz 
Moraux des Philosophes ” and the Coverdale Bible. 


favourite: a large Gradual written and 
illuminated in a most elaborate style, by 
the Dominican monks of a German monas- 
tery, who noted, on the inner side of its 
boarded pigskin cover, that in 1311 it had 
been sixty years in their cloister. As the 
piges were turned over with the aid of 
the vellum tabs in the margins, glorious 
gold illumined letters were displayed, 





find many valuable works for reference 
and research in the Didlington library. 
Several Chronicles and Year-Books from 
the first English presses, and “ Brute” 
MSS. of the fifteenth century. These are 
delightfully quaint, one of them giving 
the complete history of our Island from 
Brute to the wars in France, and an 
almost contemporary account of Jeanne 
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d’Arc, “the wyecth of Fraunce yat was 
callid ye pusshell.” 

Now that the auctioneer’s hammer is 
dispersing his beloved volumes, Lord 
Amherst can well sympathise with 
Mr. ‘Thomas Britton, ‘‘ musical small-coal 
man” of the seventeenth century, whose 
large library, containing many books and 
no less than 126 MSS., was sold at 
‘““'l'om’s Coffee-House adjoining to Lud- 
gate on Thursday, 1st November, at 3 in 
the afternoon,” as may be learnt from 
the unique catalogue of this sale, which 
is in his possession. 

We cannot but look with awed admira- 
tion at the magnificent bindings in this col- 
lection. ‘There is a romance in the twisted 
crescents and entwined D’s and H’s of 
Diane de Poictiers and Henri II., and a 
tragedy hovers around the combined arms 
of Henry VIII. and Katharine of Aragon. 
Clovis Eve has immortalised in exquisite 
tooling, within delicate wreaths and 
floreated branches, the monograms of 
Francois de Coligny and his wife Mar- 
guerite d’Ailly; while the arms of De 
Thou may be seen first alone, then with 
Marie Barbangon, his first wife, again with 
Gasparde de la Chastre, his second wife, 
and lastly hers alone after his death. 

There are books that belonged to 
those three celebrated Italian, French, 
and English collectors of the middle of 
the sixteenth century, Maioli, Grolier, and 
Wotton, who in a hospitable way added 
to their names “et amicorum.” These 
books are all in exquisite taste, the 
perfect simplicity of their line being only 
rivalled by the beautiful original Aldine 
binding of 1518. Yet, although severity 
has its charm, one’s breath is almost 
taken away by the richness of the 
intricate tooling, scrollwork and colouring 
of many of the specimens by Padeloup, 
Le Gascon, Archbishop Parker’s binder, 
Hugh Hutchinson, the Mearnes, Elliot 
and Chapman, Roger Payne, and many 
others, and no one can fail to be delighted 
with many an old volume in its original 
garb of elaborately stamped and embossed 
leather of German, French or English 
workmanship. The earliest binding in 
the whole collection is one executed in 
white deerskin at Haughmond Abbey in 
Shropshire, about the year 1200. ‘The 
Library possesses a long series of Royal 
bindings, beginning with the volume pre- 
sented to Henry VII. by Abbot Islip of 
Westminster, and containing such other 
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raritiesas Edward VI.’s own copy of an 
Ordinal, or the book about King Alfred 
by Archbishop Parker, bound by his own 
binder expressly for Queen Elizabeth ; 
and that Queen’s own copy of a 
Cicero, with her mother Anne Boleyn’s 
device on the sides ; the dedication copy 
of Buchanan’s Psalms to James VI. of 
Scotland with a gold semé ground and 
the Scottish lion shield in the centre, and 
other books that belonged to this monarch 
after he became James I. of England. 

A melancholy feeling clings to the book 
that belonged to Henry, Prince of Wales ; 
but what a world of pathos emanates from 
his brother King Charles I.’s own Bible 
in its exquisite gold-and-silver-embroidered 
cover, with its gorgeous Royal arms and 
supporters, and the initials C. R. in bold 
relief! In connection with this martyred 
monarch we must mention the series of 
rare original editions of the “Eikon 
Basiliké” contained in the library, ‘To 
return to the bindings, there is an Erasmus 
bound for Charles II. when he was only 
about nine years old, with his own 
signature, in a boyish hand, at the end; 
James II.’s dedication copy of the 
“Academy of Armorie,” of which edition 
only the two first parts were issued, as, 
before the third could appear, that king 
had ceased to reign. ‘The English Royal 
series concludes with two finely bound 
books, one for Queen Anne and the 
other for King George I. Of the French 
bindings, one done for Louis XIII. and 
another for Madame Adelaide, the eldest 
daughter of Louis XV., may be mentioned. 
It would be impossible to enter into the 
story which might be connected with 
almost any of these bindings; but a 
specially pretty tale might be woven 
around the one which Mistress Mary 
Ferrar made with her own fair hands in 
the “ Nunnery” of Little Gidding for her 
father’s translation of Valdesso’s devout 
treatise. 

This short article can do but slight 
justice to this marvellous collection. It 
is only to be hoped that when these 
treasures, so long carefully guarded and 
kept together, each of such individual 
rarity and yet forming such a_ perfectly 
complete whole, are dispersed to the 
world they will become the possession 
of those who will understand and value 
them, and who, like their present owner, 
could have truthfully written on each one 
—‘ Amherst et Amicorum,” 























of Christmas, to treat of any new 

aspect of the festival, or to attempt 
to widen its significance ; for, since the 
celebration of the first Christmas, each 
age and nation has had its own con- 
ception of the event, and its own beliefs 
concerning it, so that, to-day, Christmas 
stands alone among all festivals, both 
in the significance of its message and 
the beauty of its lore. And yet this 
lore of Christmas, recording, as it were, 
the world’s spiritual and intellectual pro- 
gress, has had but little recognition ; 
although in its tenderly beautiful imagi- 
nings there is that which reveals the 
inner secret of the Christmas message, 
and gives us a deeper and keener reali- 
sation of its significance. And in their 
possession of this illuminating power, as 
it might be called, the legends of Christ- 
mas stand out from the rest of the lore, 
for since, in most cases, they arose out 
of the joy and wonder which the advent 
of Christ’s birth spread among the people, 
it is but natural that they should inter- 
pret the divine story by human symbols, 
and thus widen, and make more intimate, 
its original appeal to us. 

Into the history of the legends of 
Christmas it is impossible to enter here, 
for the legends are of all countries and 
of all ages ; but since they deal, although 


[’ is difficult to say any new thing 
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differently, with the one theme, their 
nationality and period are matters of 
minor importance. Of the few which 
follow, no classification has been at- 
tempted, and, although drawn from many 
sources, they combine in investing the 
story of the Christ-child’s coming with 
a glamour and a romance through which 
the underlying truth comes to us with 
fresh conviction and charm. 


The Christmas Rose. 


One of the oldest and most beautiful 
of the legends of Christmas is that which 
tells the story of the first Christmas Rose, 
and it also tells the secret of the true 
Christmas gladness. 

On a long-ago day of a long-ago year, 
it runs quaintly, the angels sang to the 
shepherds of Bethlehem a song of a Babe 
who was alsoa King. And in the East 
a star arose, and Wise Men, seeing it, 
followed it to the manger where lay the 
King-child, and they brought with them 
gifts of gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 
And in the City of David there was 
great rejoicing, and only one heart was 
sad—that of a peasant maiden who wept 
sorely because she had no gift for the 
Christ-child. The neighbours sought 
to comfort her, but at their kind words 
she only wept the more, for she thought 
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she would win no blessing if she brought 
the Child no gift. ‘Then, suddenly, an 
angel stood before her, and asked her 
why she wept so bitterly, when instead 
she ought to rejoice at the birth of the 
world’s Saviour. 

And she answered: ‘“ Master, how can 
I rejoice? The others take gifts to the 
Child, and He blesses them, but I must 
go unblessed because I have no gift.” 
And she wept still more. 

And the angel answered: ‘It is not 
the gift, but the willing spirit of the giver, 
that counts with the Christ. But, since 
ye so desire a gift for Him, ye shall not 
go empty-handed. Behold !”—and the 
angel vanished from before her. 

And she looked, and lo!—from the 
ground whereon her tears had fallen 
there had sprung up, beautiful and pure, 
the first Christmas Rose. 

Eagerly she gathered the blossom, and 
hastened to the manger where the Christ- 
child lay, and she placed it humbly in 
His hands. And the Child looked 
upon it, and then upon the giver, and 
smiled. 

And in that smile lay the blessing she 
had so longed for. 

A sweeter legend than this would surely 
be difficult to find. 





The Holy Hay. 


Somewhat similar, in the thought that 
inspires it at least, is the legend of the 
“ Holy Hay ”—although, judged as an 
allegory, it is perhaps the finer of the 
two. ‘There are many versions of it, but 
there is one which, for beauty, easily 
surpasses the others, and so we give it 
here. 

On the night of the Christ’s birth, it 
runs, Mary the mother sat alone in the 
stable, with the Babe on her knee. But 
there was no joy on her face, and no joy 
in her heart, for Joseph, the man who 
was her husband, had scoffed when she 
told him of the Child’s divinity, and 
had upbraided her as an unfaithful wife. 
And his words cut so deeply that she 
began to lose her own faith, and to 
doubt if her babe was, after all, really 
the Son of God. But as the doubt 
passed through her mind the Babe on 
her knee looked up into her eyes and 
smiled, and she caught Him to her in 
a great burst of motherly tenderness. 
But even as she pressed His soft little 
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body to her own she thought of the 
slight that Joseph had put upon her, 
and her doubts returned again, and, in 
sore distress, she prayed God for a sign. 
And when she had prayed she placed 
the Babe in the manger amongst the 
hay. And lo! as the Babe’s limbs 
touched the dry grass, the sap flowed 
back into it, and it burst into red 
blossoms of wonderful beauty . . . the 
sign had been given. And a great joy 
was in Mary’s heart. 

It is difficult to understand how this 
legend, with its beautiful embodiment of 
the Resurrection message, should have 
ever been allowed to sink into obscurity, 


The Lost City of Been. 


It is unusual to associate Christmas 
with a message differing in spirit from 
that of the long-ago one of peace and 
goodwill, and one is rather surprised to 
find among the legends at least one which 
strikes a note of doom rather than of 
rejoicing. And yet, since the Christmas 
message of love also holds a warning for 
the rejectors of that love, the seemingly 
incongruous legend occupies a necessary 
place. 

Concerning an ancient city of the 
Netherlands, the City of Been, the old 
legend runs, and it tells how the people 
of the city were sunk in vice, loving no 
good thing, and seeking only evil. And, 
one Christmas Eve, when the Carnival 
of Sin was at its height, Christ Himself 
came to the city as a little child, and 
knocked at the doors seeking shelter and 
food. From house to house He went, 
and cruel words and heartless laughter 
were all He received, and all the doors 
were shut in His face. And His anger 
was aroused against the city and its sin. 
And, in His wrath, He stretched forth 
His hands and spoke a word ; and swiftly, 
but silently, the waters of the sea swept in 
from the shore as if in answer to a call. 
And first the revellers in the streets were 
silenced, then those in the lower houses, 
and lastly those who made merry in high 
rooms. And, in the morning, the people 
of neighbouring cities looked towards 
Been, and saw but a smooth stretch of 
sea. And on Christmas Eve, it is said, 
the church bells ring in the buried city, 
as if in penance for the slight put upon 
the Christ. 
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The most popular of all Christmas 
legends is, however, that of the Glaston- 
bury Thorn, and although it is almost 
universally known, the sweetness and 
charm of this tenderly human story of a 
brave old Saint are unspoiled by repe- 
tition. According to tradition, St. Joseph 
of Arimathea—he who removed Christ’s 
body from the cross—along with Lazarus 
and his two sisters, were cast adrift in a 
small open boat, and, after much peril, 
reached the coast of Southern Gaul. 
From there, carrying the Holy Grail in his 
bosom, and accompanied by twelve com- 
panions, St. Joseph started on a Gospel 
mission to Britain. After many hardships, 
the company reached what was then the 
Isle of Glastonbury on Christmas Day. 

Between them and the town a steep 
hill lay, and they sat down to rest upon 
it, calling it, because of their weariness, 
“ Weary-all Hill.” And while they rested 
they began to complain, and murmur 
against their leader, St. Joseph, and 
taunted him with bringing distress upon 
them, and giving them no reward; and at 
last, in their discontent, they clamoured 
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fora miracle. Greatly troubled was the 
old Saint, and, sticking his hawthorn staff 
into the ground, he knelt to pray. And 
as he prayed, the staff, which was old and 
dry, with no sap in it, began to put forth 
branches and leaves, and then to bud, 
and from the buds pure white hawthorn 
blossoms unfolded. The doubters were 
silenced, and the Saint praised God for 
the gracious sign. And, every Christmas 
Day, it is said, the Glastonbury thorn 
blossoms, symbolising the Resurrection 
message of Christ, with its power to make 
dead things live. 

There are many more Christmas 
legends, not a few of them, perhaps, even 
richer in symbolism than those dealt with 
here. But since, despite the difference in 
form, the inner message of all is the 
same, those that have been given may be 
taken as representative of the whole, the 
value of which lies not so much in the 
fact that it is an important addition to 
Christmas literature, but that it interprets 
by simple, human, easily understood 
symbols, the divine secret of the story of 
the Coming of the Christ-child. 





. ia * THE MADCAPS. : si se 


F ever you go roving 
In the endless realms of air, 
On the comfortable pinions 
Of a roomy rocking-chair, 
You'll need no purse or passport 
To travel far and free,— 
Just take along a shipmate 
Of the sort that sails with me. 


One day as gallant knights-at-arms 
We rescue ladies fair ; 

The next we’re skulking pirates, 
And counting out our share 

Of the gold of fifty argosies 
We've sunk this many a day,— 

And in a trice we’re something else, 
Full half a world away. 


We scour the tossed Atlantic, 
The Mississippi plain, 
The Rockies and the Andes, 
And the storied Spanish Main. 
O’er many a league of cool lagoon 
And reefs with coral lined, 
We chase the flying sunset 
Till the West is left behind. 





Then presto! we’re in Asia, 
By the margins of Japan, 
Where the opal rays of daybreak 
Are spreading like a fan 
Behind old Fujiyama, 
Till his pinnacle of snow 
With a hundred hues of morning 
Is waking into glow. 


Not Sindbad’s fairy carpet, 
Nor the wizard’s wooden horse 
Displayed such noble mettle 
Or kept so true a course ; 
And as for your Aladdin, 
With the magic lamp and ring, 
His swiftest slaves would lag behind 
When we are on the wing. 


No motor-car or aeroplane 
Can ever hope to vie 
With half the breathless speed we reach, 
My madcap mate and I, 

Until we hail the Land of Nod 
And part, for presently 

His mother comes and captures him— 
The Sonnie on my knee. 

J. P. Cotiins. 
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T the end of the century, the be- 
ginning of which had seen her 
birth and the middle her fame, 

Lynette, old and haggard, with not so 
much as a semblance of the beauty which 
was commonly reported to have been the 
devil’s gift, lay dying in a garret in Paris. 

Her history had been an eventful one. 
Born ninety years before in a humble home 
in the lace-making colony of Flanders, she 
had been early taught the craft of her 
people. But even in those days Lynette 
excelled all rivals. Under her hands the 
wonderful patterns grew still more beauti- 
ful, and new ones of her own design began 
to take their place. 

None could compete with her. Lynette’s 
light fingers and fairy-like stitches were in 
request for all the most delicate and 
elaborate work, just as she herself was in 
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request as ringleader and belle of every 
festivity in the village. 

For, besides being the best worker, 
Lynette was the most beautiful girl in the 
little colony; at the village fairs none 
danced with the grace and untiring agility 
that she did. 

‘“‘Her feet are as light as her fingers ; 
the spirit of dancing is imprisoned in 
them,” was the popular saying; and it 
was well known that there was no fiddler 
or brace of fiddlers in the countryside who 
could tire those nimble feet. “She is 
bewitched ! the devil is in her!” was the 
village cry, whispered upon all sides as 
she passed along, her rich colouring and 
masses of waving black hair throwing the 
flaxen beauty of the other girls into in- 
significance. 

“It comes of having a father with the 
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Spanish tongue and the spirit of the Evil 
One, who sprang from nowhere,” said the 


village gossips, who, even while they 
admired the girl’s beauty, prophesied 


nothing but evil for her, and openly 
lamented that she had inherited nothing 
from her pale mother, who was a true 
daughter of their race. 

But in spite of her. fame amongst the 
younger generation, whom she ruled rather 
by fear than love, Lynette was not a 
favourite. She had nothing in common 
with her placid companions; her wild 
spirit was always craving for and stirring 
up adventures. 

One day a stranger stopped to watch 
the dancers on the green. Lynette was 
in the middle of a ring of spectators, who 
cheered and spurred her on in a match 
against a fiddler from the next village, who 
had vainly boasted that he would tire her 
before he allowed the bow to drop. But 
already he showed signs of weariness ; 
while Lynette seemed to gain strength 
with the excitement of the dance. 

Then it was that the stranger took the 
fiddle from the cramped hands of the 
player. With a master hand he picked 
up the tune. In a moment the dancer 
recognised the difference. Here was 
music worthy of the dancer! Here was 
a dancer worthy of the music ! 

From the first note the two were in 
harmony. Not one could tell which led 
and inspired the other, for never was there 
anything more spontaneous or perfect 
Instinctively they took their theme from 
the scene surrounding them—a summer 
day. ‘The spectators appreciated the idea 
and followed the suggestion. 

There was the moment of stillness before 
the dawn, followed by the gradual 
awakening to movement on the part of 
the dancer; the early stirring of Nature 
that worked itself up, step by step, to the 
fulness of day. It was followed by the 
lazy hour when the blazing sun reigned. 
This gave place to the coolness of the 
afternoon, dying away into eventide, that 
found its finish in the peace of night. 

Throughout the whole there was not 
an action that the girl did not make 
explanatory by graceful movements of feet, 
hands, body, or expression. 

A month later the same performance 
held Paris spell-bound. For the stranger 
was no other than the conductor and 


director of the famous Ballet de Paris. 
After that, Lynette never came back to 
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the lace-workers. Stories of her wicked- 
ness and her extravagance reached their 
unbelieving ears, which were greeted with 
the remark that, were one-half, or even 
one-fourth of them true, ‘ the child of the 
devil” was leaving no doubt as to her 
parentage! For rumour did not stop by 
merely hinting at extravagances too wild 
for the simple village folk to understand. 
It went further, and related how men 
were ready to sell their souls to satisfy her 
greed. Lynette, it was said, had long since 
lost count of the duels fought and the 
brave men who had suffered death for her. 
It was impossible to believe that she had 
ever played her part in their peaceful 
village life. - « 

But there was no fear of the girl dis- 
turbing them again. ‘The only part of the 
old life which she had carried away with 
her was a flounce of lace. She had begun 
it as a child, and she had vowed that by the 
time it was finished it would be marvellous 
enough to count as one of the wonders 
of the world. ‘It shall stand out as the 
most beautiful and famous specimen of its 
kind in the whole history of lace,” she 
declared. “I will dedicate it to my 
beauty and make it worthy of myself.” 

Afterwards it became her passion. 
Only a favoured few were allowed to see 
it as it grew slowly, inch by inch, perfect 
in design and execution. No trouble was 
too great to expend upon it, and never 
at any period of her strange career was it 
wholly neglected. When people saw it 
and admired it, Lynette, with the conceit 
of her class, would smile and say: “ You 
think it beautiful? It is me you are 
admiring. It is my life. It will live after 
me as my masterpiece, just as pictures of 
great artists live after them and make 
their fame. By this flounce I shall always 
be remembered.” 

That was at the time when her popu- 
larity was a craze—the time when a hun- 
dred voices were ready to declare that 
Lynette, “Za delle Lynette,” “ Lenfant 
du diable,’ would never be forgotten. 
She was too wonderful for her memory 
ever to fade. 

But she lived to learn that popularity 
is fickle, that beauty fades, that age kills 
genius, and only wickedness remains. 

Lynette, a pauper, forsaken and for- 
gotten, died far more notorious for her 
infamy than for all the brilliant days of 
her famous career, The only thing that 
had kept her alive was the finishing of 
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her flounce. As she broke the last thread, 
and declared it finished, she lay back and 
died. 

Afterwards they took and sold it fora 
mere nothing, to pay the expenses of her 
funeral. 

For years it was neglected, hidden away 
in the dirty shop of the dealer who had 
bought it and had no idea of its true 
value. One day his niece, a young girl 
just returned from a convent school, came 
across it whilst turning over the contents 
of a forgotten chest. 

Dragging it to the light, she was struck 
with the beauty of the design, her con- 
vent training having taught her enough to 
know that it was valuable. In a moment 
of vanity she threw the lace mantlewise 
over her shoulders. Suddenly she was 
seized with an unaccountable temptation 
to steal it and turn it into gold. 

**Tt must be priceless,” she told herself, 
as she took it into her hand to examine 
it more closely. Then in a flash the 
enormity of her contemplated crime came 
home to her; in horror she recoiled from 
the thing that could have suggested any- 
thing so sinful. 

But it was too late. Already the mis- 
chief was done. The contamination of 
the flounce had touched her. The evil 
influence which it exercised had begun to 
work. She put it away in the dark box 
which had hidden it for years, but later 
she crept back and took out the treasure. 
With the mere handling of it the tempta- 
tion returned. Accompanying it came 
the memory of the famous dealer who 
offered great sums for fine specimens of 
lace. She had been used to accompany 
the nuns who went to sell their choicest 
work to him. Here was a piece fine 
enough, if well bargained over, to provide 
her with a marriage portion handsomer 
than any girl of her class. 

With the flounce thrown over her head, 
she ran as if urged by some unseen 
presence through the streets, never paus- 
ing until she came to the great shop, in 
the doorway of which she ran right into 
arms of the proprietor himself. 

One glance at the girl’s head-covering 
was sufficient ; for the flounce had a magic 
of its own, as she was already beginning 
to discover. 

Years before, when the great man had 
been but a junior in the firm of which he 
now was head, he had seen the lace upon 
which his eyes now rested in the hands 
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His firm 
having supplied her with a costume de bal, 
he had been sent to wait upon her, to 


of Lynette, the famous dancer. 


hear whether it gave satisfaction; for 
Lynette was capricious, and demanded 
more attention than royalty itself. On 
that particular day she had been in high 
good-humour with the new toilette, and 
had sent for the designer, to compli- 
ment him upon his success. At the 
time she was working at her flounce, and 
had shown it to him, explaining the 
intricacies of the design, through which 
the word ‘‘ Lynette” was to run hidden to 
the end. 

Years after, when the wheel of fortune 
had turned, he had sought her out and 
offered to buy the lace; but she had 
refused his offer with all the fire of her 
old insolence, declaring that the work was 
not nearly finished, adding that, were it 
completed, heranswerwould be the same, as 
she would never dream of selling her soul. 

“For the flounce is me,” she had 
reiterated. ‘‘It is the part which shall 
live after me. Into it I have worked my 
own life and my own soul. One has only 
to look at it to see it palpitating with the 
life I have given it.” 

Since her death he had tried to trace 
it, advertising far and wide in the hope 
that one day it might be brought to him. 
Now, when chance had put it into his 
hands, he astonished the girl by the 
liberality of his payment, and reassured 
her by asking no questions respecting 
how the flounce had come into her 
possession. 

But the money was cursed. It brought 
her no good, but sent her headlong on 
her downward way. 

Meanwhile the lace, perfect and 
mellowed with age, was sold for a royal 
sum to a royal lady, no less a personage 
than a young queen of a small state, 
stories of whose goodness and charity had 
spread far and wide. Her people wor- 
shipped her for her beauty and all that 
she had done to restore their country to 
peaceful times and end the wars which, 
under previous rule, had torn the state 
asunder. 

Even now she was entertaining two 
princes, whose jealousy of one another had 
led to frequent struggles and disputes, 
hoping by the end of their visit to have 
bound them in friendly relations. It was 
at the state ball given in their honour that 
the flounce was first shown to the world. 
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When the queen entered the room 
with it drooping from her shoulders, a 
murmur of admiration arose, But it was 
not the beauty and delicacy of the lace 
that attracted attention ; there was some- 
thing else—something that could not be 
seen, but was fe/¢ by all present. ‘There 
was no ignoring or getting away from this 
nameless part of the wondrous piece of 
work ; yet all felt that what had attracted 
their attention was more a suggestion than 
a reality. Lynette had been right when 
she had said, “ You will see it breathing 
with life.” ‘hat was the unreal part— 
the part that there was no explaining ; for 
this inanimate thing seemed possessed. 
It did not need a breath to set its delicacy 
quivering and fluttering. Its pattern lived 
and stood out as no other pattern had 
ever done. And what was even more 
amazing was the fact that it was imparting 
some of its vivacity to its wearer. 

Never before had the pale queen been 
so animated. Her plastic beauty seemed 
suddenly wakened to life. Her calmness 
gave place to flashing coquetry. ‘The 
woman in her suddenly burst into being, 
refusing to be stifled by royal dignity. 
The Court looked on aghast, utterly at 
a loss to understand the meaning of so 
sudden a change. The queen was the 
sole topic of conversation throughout the 
evening. 

* She has all the beauty and fascination 
of Lynette!” exclaimed an old courtier 
who, sixty years before, had fought a duel 
for the famous beauty, and counted him- 
self fortunate to have carried a lame leg 
as a memento of his service for a month 
or more afterwards, thereby basking in 
the gratitude and affection of the lady. 

With the utterance of the almost for- 
gotten name came recollection and en- 
lightenment. “It zs the flounce of 
Lynette!” he cried. “It is her own spirit 
that is floating in it and has worked the 
spell which can be productive of nothing 
save mischief.” 

He hardly needed a second glance to 
convince him that he was right. Lace 
like that was to be seen only once in a 
lifetime ; and, as he gazed at it, memories 
returned of the days when he, the most 
favoured of all Lynette’s admirers, had sat 
beside her, watching the flounce grow in 
beauty under her hands. With a pang he 
thought of her boast as she worked upon 
it, that by its beauty she would live. At 
that time he had cried louder than any 
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that Lynette required nothing to be re- 
membered by. And yet he had needed a 
sight of her lace to awaken the slumbering 
memory of her who once had been queen 
tohim. ‘After all, Lynette was the 
truest prophet,” he acknowledged, giving 
a sigh for the days that had been, and 
another of foreboding for those to come. 

For it was clear to every one present 
that the hot-blooded princes were about 
to discover a fresh cause for jealousy. 
How could they stand by and not be 
jealous as they watched the beautiful 
queen, wakened by some excitement 
which the evening had kindled to all the 
witchery of a Circe? Each was vain enough 
to imagine himself the cause, for the queen 
lavished her favours first on one and then 
on the other. The fact of her former 
reserve made her unbending all the 
more alluring. Small wonder that their 
jealousy mounted higher every moment. 
Long before the close of the evening the 
mischief was complete. The peace which 
the queen had hoped to build up was by 
her own action utterly destroyed, and no 
one was more intoxicated with the novelty 
of the situation than she herself. 

Now that the secret of charming men 
was hers, she could not have enough 
admiration. ‘To content her, from hence- 
forth all men must be her slaves. 

It is true that with the removal of the 
flounce some sober sense had come. It 
had made her pause and consider what 
she was about to do; but the poison was 
too subtle to be resisted. Like the 
dealer’s niece, she was a victim to the 
evil influence of the lace, and was no 
longer mistress of her actions. The 
wearing of it seemed to endow her with 
all she had hitherto missed in life. It 
gave her a feeling of intoxication, and 
endowed her with a power over men that 
her goodness had never done. It was the 
talisman which opened the gates of happi- 
ness and satisfied that part of her nature 
which had never known satisfaction before. 

To wear the flounce upon all occasions 
became a craze. Without it she was frigid 
and spiritless as of old ; but, wearing it and 
ever imbibing some phase of the woman 
who had created it, she experienced all 
the exhilaration of compelling homage. 

Meanwhile the Court looked on aghast, 
and speculated what the outcome of the 
madness would be. 

Already there were rumours of war. 
The two princes were eager to find an 





























excuse to declare their enmity toward 
one another ; while the queef fanned the 
flame of their hostility. 

Every one saw the effect ; but, with the 
exception of the old courtier, no one 
divined the cause. ‘Truly, Lynette’s pro- 
phecy was being fulfilled, only the new 
incarnation was Lynette intensified ; she 
had come to life a thousand times more 
wicked, more dangerous than she had ever 
been before. Born again in a queen, 
the soul of the Daughter of Evil found 
unlimited scope. Now it was no longer 
duels, but battles that were fought for her ; 
where one man had suffered death for 
the old Lynette a hundred now were 
sacrificed. Each day matters grew worse. 

Stories of the queen’s conduct found 
their way from the Court to the country. 
At first they were received with disbelief, 
afterwards with dismay. A party began 
to grow up against her who, up to now, 
had held all hearts her own. While the 
poor were oppressed with taxes, stories of 
the queen’s extravagance and _ reckless- 
ness were heard upon all sides. All 
thoughts of her country’s good had 
vanished. ‘The ministers were powerless 
to interfere, for the queen would listen to 
none who did otherwise than flatter her. 
While all were wondering what had 
brought the change about, no one heeded 
the old courtier’s muttered remarks that 
the mischief sprang from the lace which 
the queen always wore. The idea was 
too preposterous to be believed. It was 
recognised as a part of the madness that 
had suddenly pervaded the Court. 

Before the year was out, there were 
rumours of a rising against the once 
beloved sovereign. ‘lhen it was that the 
old courtier went to the Queen and told his 
story, begging her tohavethe lace destroyed 
and so put away the evil influence which 
was surrounding her. All the answer he 
got was a laugh, the queen crying out : 

“What! would you have me believe 
that I am bewitched by as. flimsy a thing 
as this?” and she touched the lace as 
she spoke. ‘“ No, my councillor, you must 
find a saner story before you make me 
destroy my priceless treasure, which, in 
spite of its having cost a fortune to buy, 
you dislike so much.” 

Seeing that his protestation was of no 
use, the old man had left the matter alone. 

But somehow the history gotabroad, until 
at length it reached the ears of the great 
man who had sold the queen the flounce. 
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It was he who gave the information that 
left no doubt in the minds of the people 
that the courtier’s story was correct. His 
testimony came at a time when public 
opinion was roused to a frenzy against the 
queen, who was bringing misery upon 
her people. 

When the ministers of state remon- 
strated with her she laughed, saying : 

“It has become the fashion to echo 
the cry of the old courtier and say I am 
bewitched. Well, the people must pay 
the price of their insolence, until they are 
brought to a proper state of subjection.” 

And fresh taxes were heaped upon the 
already overburdened poor. 

Out of her own mouth the queen was 
judged, for the words were repeated, 
and the theory that she was a witch who 
had dealings with the Powers of Evil 
spread like wildfire, and gained such 
credence that a frantic revolution was the 
outcome. It ended in the death of the 
queen who, wrapped in the now famous 
lace, was burnt for a witch in the court- 
yard of the castle. 

Meanwhile the theory of the evil pro- 
perties of the flounce in nowise lost in 
credence by the fact that those who were 
present at her death declared that, as the 
flames enveloped the queen, they at no 
time scorched the lace she wore, but 
merely lit up letters which ran throughout 
the design, so that all saw the name 
“ Lynette ” standing out, leaving no doubt 
that the history attributed to the flounce 
was true. 

Afterwards it was taken and buried deep 
out of harm’s way in the most lonely spot 
of the great forest which surrounded the 
castle, in the hope that the evil spirit 
of which it was possessed would trouble 
men no more. But tradition reports that 
it mysteriously disappeared from its burial- 
place, stolen, it is affirmed, by a young 
priest, who at the burial had handled it, 
and had fallen a victim to its unholy 
influence. 

From generation to generation the story 
has been preserved by the peasants, 
who believe that the flounce is still in 
existence, and can never be destroyed. 
There is not one of them but makes the 
sign of the cross whenever his eyes light 
upon a piece of lace of particularly beautiful 
design, ever fearing it may be the flounce 
of Lynette, and that by the mere gazing 
upon it they may become contaminated 
by the influence of her who created it. 
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THE STORY 


THE CHRISTMAS GREETING. 


OF NISH OF THE 


ROUND HEAD. 


BY ELSPETH CAMPBELL. 


This story is foundet on a Gaelic MS. in the possession of the Duke of Argyll, to whom I am indebted for 


permission to make use of it. 
Islay. 


The MS. was one of those collected for the late J. F. Campbell of 
A friend has pointed out to me that MacNab would have been more likely to send to 


Glasgow than to Crieff for the blue silk gown, but the Gaelic MS. names Crieff as the town to 
which the gillies went, and possibly beautiful dresses could be procured there even in the day of 


Nish, though when that day was 1 do not know, as no dates are given. 
head of Loch Tay, and Loch Earn zs less than five miles from Kinnella as the crow flies. 
sons of MacNab must have carried the boat six or seven miles going through Glen Ogle. 


their day a fine coach-read has been made. 


ACNABSS lady sat in the halls of 
Kinnella plying her needle. She 
was young and very beautiful, 

but on her brow was the shadow of dis- 
content. Presently she flung aside her 
work, exclaiming: “I can see no longer ; 
the evening is with us again ere the day 
be well begun, and it lacketh not many 
days till Christmas.” 

‘* What of that?” said her lord, for old 
MacNab did not see much difference 
between Christmas and any other day of 
the year. 

Anna MacNab did not answer, and her 
husband, wondering at her silence, looked 
up and saw two big tears coursing down 
the lady’s cheeks. 

“Tell me, sweet wife, the cause of thy 
sorrow. I would fain bear my share, for 
perchance thou and I together may find 
a way to bring joy again to the halls of 
Kinnella.” 

** Ah, husband mine, I come from the 
South, and there we have sunshine, 
brightness, and laughter ; and thou and 
thy sons frown on me when I dance and 
laugh, and Douce Dugall even yesterday 
when I asked him for a merry tale told 
me the tale of the slaying of the clan 
Nish by thy clan, and again when I asked 
him for a tale of love he told me of the 
slaying of fair Margaret, and how Nish of 
the Round Head hanged her by her 
golden hair; and when I go to sleep I 
dream ever of this Nish with a bloody 
sword swung aloft to slay me even as he 
slew Margaret.” 

“Nish is far away from MacNab even 
as Loch Earn is far from Loch Tay, and 
though I am old I have three strong sons, 
so dry thy tears, my pretty one.” 

‘*Ah, husband mine, let us be merry 
on Christmas Day and let us make a feast 
even as we feast in the Low Country, and 
I fain would have a new gown and be 
beautiful on Christmas Day.” 
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“* My sweet wife, thou art ever beautiful, 
on Christmas day and on all days—in 
garments old, or in garments new, thou 
art the fairest woman in Scotland; yet it 
shall be as thou hast said, and we shall 
make merry, and a blue silk gown shall 
be thine, the fairest that may be pur- 
chased in Crieff.” 

Just then a wail was heard, and the 
sound came from the cradle by the hearth. 
Anna MacNab flew to her baby son and 
took him in her arms. “See,” she cried, 
‘our Iain asks for his fairing too. He 
shall get sweet honey and a lambkin with 
a white fleece and golden horns. I have 
seen them at fairs in the Low Country two 
for a penny.” 

The gillies were sent to Crieff, but they 
had not been gone more than a day when 
old MacNab fell ill. 

MacNab had three sons by his first 
wife: Douce or Gentle Dugall, Silent 
Hector, and Black Murdoch. They 
tolerated their young stepmother, and 
Dugall adored his little two-year-old _half- 
brother Iain, and this love was returned in 
full; but as fair Anna wanted her boy’s 
love all for herself she looked askance 
when she saw Iain holding out his tiny 
arms to Dugall, and crowing with joy 
from a secure perch on the big man’s 
shoulder. 

“Thy son Dugall should go to the 
wars,” she said to MacNab: “we have 
serving girls enough to tend on Iain Oig !” 

“Aye, my son Dugall is a_ grand 
fighter! Many of the Clan Nish have 
joined their fathers in hell, and _ their 
fathers have said, ‘Who sent you here ?’ 
andthe sonsof Nish made answer, ‘ Douce 
Dugall!’ And Hector ahd Murdoch are 
fine lads too ; but as long as Nish of the 
Round Head lives my sons must bide 
at Kinnella! Iam old and not the man 
I once was, and this day itself were Nish 
to come I am so feeble and ill that I 




















would be no match for him. Nevertheless, 
I fear this Nish but little, for I take much 
comfort in the thought that he will never 
come while Dugall, Hector, and Murdoch 
are at my right hand.” 

Lady MacNab was ill pleased, but said 
no more. 

Now, as the gillies were speeding home- 
ward from Crieff laden with their purchases 
and were passing Loch Earn, Nish of the 
Round Head and his men fell upon them 
and captured them. 

“Who are you, and what have you here, 
you rogues ?” cried Nish. 


And the gillies answered: “We are 


MacNab’s gillies. MacNab and his lady 
are to feast and make merry on Christmas 
Day, and we are come from Crieff with wine 
and with spices and a blue silk gown for 
our lady. Suffer us to return in peace to 
Kinnella.” 

Nish laughed loudly, and said with an 
oath: “‘ MacNab shall not feast on Loch 
Tay and Nish go hungry at Loch Earn. 
Nish shall feast at Loch Earn, and a lady 
in a blue silk gown shall sit beside him, a 
lady fairer far than MacNab’s lady. And 
now as for you”—Nish glowered at the 
gillies till they shook with fear—‘‘I am 
minded to hang you; but Christmas is 
Christmas, and Christmas is a season for 
charity, so this once I will let you go: 
but ere you go I will give you a word for 
MacNab’s ear. Bid him, if he would 
feast on Christmas day, come to Loch 
Earn and dine with Nish and his men; 
but after the feast the sword and dirk of 
Nish will be thirsty for the blood of 
MacNab ; so if your chief would see the 
light of another year it were better for 
him that he bide hungry on Loch Tay 
than feast with Nish on Loch Earn.” 

Nish and his men plundered the gillies, 
and when they resisted, beat them with 
the flat of their swords and drove them 
away with curses. So the gillies returned 
to Kinnella weary, footsore, and empty- 
handed. 

When MacNab and his lady heard of 
the treatment of their gillies they were 
full of wrath, and the lady spoke many 
hot words, and taunted her stepsons, 
calling them cowards and the like, be- 
cause they did not set out immediately to 
Loch Earn to make war on Nish. 

Worry and anxiety made poor old 
MacNab so ill that he took to his bed, 
and Douce Dugall feared that he would die. 


It was Christmas Eve, and the day was : 
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clear and frosty. MacNab’s three sons 
came to his bedside to see how he was 
faring. ‘They found the old man mutter- 
ing to himself, and Dugall stooped down 
to try and hear what he was saying. ‘‘ The 
round head of Nish, ah, the round 
head; the night would be the night if 
the lads were the lads.” 

Douce Dugall and his brothers crept 
away from the room, and presently Black 
Murdoch said to Dugall: “ What was our 
father muttering about ?” 

“Oh, something about the round head 
of Nish and the night being the night, 
and the lads being the lads. His mind 
wanders.” 

“Tt will be full moon to-night, and we 
have a little boat,” Murdoch said quietly, 
“and three men might well carry a boat by 
moonlight from Loch ‘Tay to Loch Earn. 
Who knows but that our father had this 
in his mind !” 

** And three men shall carry a boat to 
Loch Earn,” Dugall cried. 

Hector said nothing, but he drew his 
sword from the sheath and felt the edge 
with the thumbef his left hand, and smiled. 

‘The three lads made no farewells, but 
left the house silently and secretly, and 
went down to the Loch. MacNab’s lady 
never heeded their going or their coming, 
and if they were late for their supper a 
stale bannock was good enough for her 
stepsons, 

Douce Dugall, the tallest and strongest 
of Macnab’s sons, got his shoulder under 
the stern of the boat, and Black Murdoch, 
the youngest and handsomest of the 
MacNabs, a merry lad whom even his 
stepmother liked, came next, while 
Hector, ever ready but silent of tongue, 
supported the bow. ‘lhe boat was light ; 
but as the pass the lads took was long 
and the road was rough, it was late at 
night by the time they came through 
Breac-Barach to Killolan on Loch Earn. 
As the brothers neared the water they 
moved silently and cautiously, and now 
and again they paused to listen, but no 
sound broke the stillness—even the owls 
were silent. 

*“The hour is good, and the night is 
good, and I think that Nish should sleep 
well,” Dugall said softly to Murdoch. 

‘** Aye, the night is good for sleeping, 
and the peace of Christmastide rests on 
the world.” 

“See, the pathway of the moon gleams 
silver before us. It leads to the island of 
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Nish, and that is his dwelling, black and 
ugly like himself.” 

“The silver road is a good omen,” 
Murdoch answered; ‘and I think that 
Nish is sleeping his last sleep, yet 1 like 
not slaying a sleeping man.” 

“ He will sleep the better,” said Hector. 
It was the first remark he had made; he 
was ever a man of few words, and when 
he spoke his voice sounded hoarse and 
rusty, as though from lack of use. 

They now launched the boat quickly 
and quietly, and rowed with muffled oars 
to the island. 

As soon as they landed Murdoch 
moored the boat to a stone, and when it 
was fixed to his liking he turned to 
Dugall and whispered: “Shall we enter 
by the door or the window ?” 

“The door or the window, whichever is 
most in darkness. But where is Hector ?” 

“The grass never will grow under yon 
lad’s feet. See, he is before us now, and 
will be at the door of Nish ere a man 
might clap his hands thrice.” 

Hector tried the door, and it yielded, 
for Nish and his followers were so secure 
in the knowledge that theirs was the only 
boat on Loch Earn that they never even 
troubled to bolt the doors or to set a 
guard at night. Hector then returned to 
his brothers, and together they entered 
the dwelling of Nish. 

The dying embers of a peat fire glowed 
on the hearth, and Dugall lighted a 
torch and looked about him. The room 
was empty now, though there were signs 
of recent merry-making, such as drinking- 
horns strewn on the floor, and on a round 
tablein the middle of the room were flagons 
of ale and the remains of a sheep’s head, 
venison pasties, and other delicacies. 

The brothers were hungry, so they sat 
down to supper. The good cheer made 
them merry, and soon they became noisy. 

Nish of the Round Head, who lay in 
an upper room, was wakened by the 
sound, and wondered what was the matter. 

He rose from his bed and went down. 
He opened a door opposite to the one 
by which the brothers had entered, and 
peered into the room. 

Hector, who was standing sword in 
hand near the door, looked up, and saw 
the round head with the mouth already 
wide open to cry for help. Before Nish 
had time to utter that cry Hector sprang 
at him, and with one blow of his sword 
sent the round head rolling along the floor 





towards Dugall, but the body ot Nish 
bowed itself and fell at Murdoch’s feet. 

Dugall examined the head by the light 
of the torch. ‘“‘ Now truly, Hector, thou 
art the son of luck,” he exclaimed, ‘ for 
this is the round head of Nish himself, and 
our work is done, and we will away home 
in peace before the followers of Nish fall 
upon us and slay us, for they are many.” 

But even as he spoke the followers of 
Nish poured into the room. ‘Though 
they were many in number, they were ill- 
armed and*but partly clad, and their eyes 
were seeing little, for they were newly 
wakened from sleep. 

“Our work is yet before us,” cried 
Murdoch, and the fight now began in 
earnest. ‘hough the followers of Nish 
were many, in so small a space their 
numbers were of little use to them ; also 
they were all caterans, more accustomed 
to hurling stones and shooting with bows 
and arrows than wielding the claymore, 
and MacNab’s sons were the finest 
swordsmen in Scotland. The lads fought 
with their backs to the wall, so that no 
foe could approach them from behind, 
and they fought on till all the followers 
of Nish lay round them, dead or dying. 

For awhile after the fight was over the 
three brothers were too weary to speak, 
but leant against the wall panting for 
breath. At last Murdoch said: ‘The 
men of Nish are now with Nish, and we 
are heirs to their gear, so let us see our 
possessions.” 

They took lighted torches and, stepping 
carefully over the dead bodies, passed 
through the same little door by which 
their foes had entered. 

The inner rooms were full of arms and 
raiment taken from travellers, and by the 
bed where Nish slept was an iron chest 
full of gold. 

Dugall hardly looked at the gold, but 
was well pleased with a toy lambkin that 
had been tossed away to the farthest 
corner of the room; it had gilded horns 
and a white fleece, and Dugall showed it 
to Hector, saying, ‘‘ I am thinking Iain Oig 
will be glad of this.” He then put the 
lambkin carefully away in his poke. 

Hector gave a grunt of contempt, for 
he cared neither for toys nor yet for 
children; but Murdoch, ever kindly, 
laughed, saying, “It will be a grand 
Christmas for Iain ; and, see, I have some- 
thing here that will please our father’s 
wife.” As he spoke he showed Dugall a 
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blue silk gown that he had flung over his 
shoulder like a plaid. 

“Tt is time that we were away,” Dugall 
said, ‘‘or we shall not be at Kinnella 
before the dawn.” 

When they passed through the outer 
room once more Dugall and Murdoch 
saw Hector peering about as_ though 
seeking for something ; and just as they 
were wondering what it could be, they 
heard him give a grunt of pleasure and 
saw him stoop down, for he had found 
that which he sought. It was the round 
head of Nish, and he seized it by the 
hair and carried it along with him. 

“We would be the better of the boat 
of Nish,” Dugall said to his brothers ; 
“for we must send gillies to bury the 
dead, and a priest with them to put upa 
prayer for Nish and his men.” 

So MacNab’s sons fastened their little 
boat to the big boat of Nish, and when 
they came to land they hid the big boat 
under some bushes. They then shouldered 
their own little boat once more, the blue 
silk gown was laid in the stern, and from 
the bow the round head of Nish looked 
up at Hector. 

The moon had set, and, though the 
stars shone brightly, it was very dark in 
Glen Ogle and not easy to see the path. 
Dugall. slipped at the steepest part; he 
fell, and Murdoch, Hector, and he and 
the boat together rolled down the steep 
slope at the side of the path and landed 
in a burn. 

The brothers picked themselves up 
unhurt, but the boat was broken to 
pieces. Dugall looked at what was left 
of her, and said sadly: ‘‘ She was a good 
friend to us, and we have used her ill.” 

Murdoch put the blue silk gown over 
his shoulder, saying : “ We can better get 
a new boat than new bones.” They then 
regained the path, and Hector carried 
once more the round head of Nish. 

The sons of MacNab came back to 
Kinnella, and neither Lady. MacNab nor 
any one else had any idea that they 
had spent the night otherwise than in 
slumber. 

The day dawned bright and fair, and 
the lads, having changed their raiment, 
went to their father’s chamber to give him 
Christmas greeting. 

They found Anna MacNab seated on a 
low stool by the fire, and Iain Oig was in 
her arms. Jain gurgled with delight when 
he saw Dugall, but Lady Macnab bestowed 
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no greeting on her stepsons, and looked 
at them sourly. 

“ How is it with our father to-day?” 
Dugall asked in a low voice, for he thought 
that his father yet slept, and feared to 
disturb him. 

“How should it be but ill? Poor 
MacNabis sick, and like to die with shame 
—the shame that he has three big, strong 
sons, not one of whom has had the thought 
to avenge the wrong that has been put 
upon him and upon me!” 

Iain chuckled and held out his arms 
to Dugall, but Lady NacNab held him 
tightly and would not let him go. 

Hector shouted with laughter, and his 
brother joined in his merriment. 

“Ts this a time for laughing, you grace- 
less, mannerless loons? And what are 
you laughing at? Is it seeing your father 
lying there, with his face to the wall, 
groaning with pain and shame? ” 

Hector and Murdoch hastily left the 
room; but Dugall flew to his father’s 
bedside and knelt down. ‘“‘Is_ there 
nothing, dear father, that would comfort 
you, and heal you of this sickness ?” 

“Ah, the round head of Nish—the 
round head; and that is far from here. 
If the lads had been the lads!” The old 
man now began to sob pitifully. 

Suddenly the door was thrown open, 
and Hector and Murdoch re-entered. 
And Hector had in his hand, swinging it 
backwards and forwards by the hair, the 
round head of Nish. 

He laid it down on his father’s bed, 
and said: “A Christmas greeting for 
you, my father !” 

Murdoch at the same moment flung a 
blue silk gown at Lady MacNab’s feet, 
saying: ‘‘ Now, madame, and it please 
you, make ready the feast.” 

Dugall had quickly put himself between 
Iain and the bed, for he did not wish his 
baby half-brother to see the horrible 
head; and he held up to the child a 
little lambkin with white fleece and 
golden horns. Iain Oig shouted for joy, 
and grabbed the toy. 

Old MacNab lay on the bed chuckling ; 
he was holding the head with one skinny 
hand, and stroking it with the other. 
Presently he murmured gently to himself : 
“The night was the night ; and the lads 
were the lads.” 

And, as he murmured, he fell asleep ; 
but, even asleep, he kept a firm grip of 
the round head of Nish. 
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A VISIT TO SOME OF 


Rocking-horses in being. 


OLD ENGLAND. 


SANTA CLAUS’S 


WORKSHOPS. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES J. L. CLARKE, 


is a pretty tale, that universal story 

| of the great, good fairy who collects 
and carries untold supplies of toys, 
leaving some little plaything to make a 
Christmas for many a child of the poorer 


parents, even as he thinks of their more 
wealthy and fortunate brothers and sisters 
in the larger homes in the district. 

The gifts of the wonderful Santa Claus 
are real toys made by human _ hands, 

















Horses of all breeds. 
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and the makers of the toys 
have been thinking of and 
working on them quite as 
long as the expectant 
children have been talking 
about the coming visit of 
Santa Claus—in fact, the 
three months starting about 
the beginning of September 
are the only busy ones in 
the workshops of Santa 
Claus, for the practice of 
buying toys throughout 
the year has slowly died 
away, and new ideas pre- 
vail. 


Rocking-horses and 
Dolls’ Houses. 














As Santa Claus must 

keep pace with the fashion 

if he is to retain his hold on the affec- 
tions of the young folk, he must, as a 
matter of course, employ some thousands 
of hands making perfect toys to stock 
his sack with acceptable gifts; and I 
think it will surprise many to know that 
a vast number of these are made in 
England, and if you will accompany me 
I will take you into some of these re- 
markable workshops. First we come to 
the Caledonian Road, where Messrs. 
Lines have dozens of busy workers, 
who make rocking-horses which are ac- 
knowledged to be the most perfect 
obtainable ; and many a splendid gift from 
Santa Claus filters from this factory 
through the toy-shops to favoured little 
ones. The horses are far removed from 


Making dolls’ houses. 


the roughly hewn blocks of wood which 
do duty for the cheaper representatives 
of our equine friends. 

The bodies are built up of a number 
of sections of wood glued together and 
hollow in the centre, as this makes a 
lighter body for the toy animal, although 
quite as strong as the solid wood. ‘This 
is then shaped by expert workmen with 
chisel and drawing-knife into a_ perfect 
form of a horse. ‘The head is carved out 
of a piece of wood by a man who has 
spent a lifetime in this work alone, and 
who is capable of reproducing the points 
and shape of the head of a horse so 
perfectly that it will secure the approval 
of a veterinary surgeon. When the head 
and legs have been fitted into the body, 
and the whole glass-papered 
and smoothed, the rocking- 











horses in all sizes, from 
about a couple of feet high 
to the size of a Shetland 
pony, are handed over to 
painters, who give them their 
first coat of “filling,” a 
white paint preparation which 
gives additional smoothness 
to the toys. From hand to 
hand they are passed on, 
receiving further coats of 
paint, being harnessed and 
mounted on their rockers, 
and eventually going forth 
to the waiting youngsters 
throughout the world. 

In another section in this 








The doll maker. 





great hive of workers for 
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Santa Claus mar- 
vellous dolls’ 
houses grow 
under the magic 
touch of skilled 
workers, houses 
which are cheap 
at the four or five 
pounds they will 
be sold for. 
Everything is 
real: windows 
open, water is 
laid on from a 
tank in the roof 
to the bath and 
house taps, stoves 
are in every room 
—in fact, the 
house they live in 
is at the disposal 
of the children 
in miniature. 








of the house, and, 
sitting on stools, 
enjoy tea in their 
own home. 


Dolls for the 
Humble Purse. 
There is a 
strong vein of 
pathos in the 
workshops where 
many of the 
cheaper English 
toys are made. 
In the Old Kent 
Road, Messrs. 
Patterson [Ed- 
wards employ a 
staff of men and 
girls, who devote 
their time to fill- 
ing the sack of 
the bearded 








Even one better 
have they gone 
in Santa Claus’s 
workshop in the Caledonian Road ; and 
the great novelty for this year is a doll’s 
house so large that the children can them- 
selves be the dolls, and get inside the 
space which is enclosed by the four walls 


The cheap horse, 


Christmas fairy 
with presents 
which are within 
the reach of the most humble purse. 
Far and away better than the cheap and 
fragile German toys, though, are these 
British productions ; they are sound and 
strong to a degree which makes an un- 

















Toys for the poor. 
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initiated mortal 
marvel how they 
are produced 
and sold at the 
sixpence or 
shilling which is 
demanded by the 
retailer for many 
of them. The 
poor mother 
whose weekly 
money _ scarcely 
suffices to keep 
the family from 
absolute — starva- 
tion will vie with 
the more wealthy 
mothers at Christ- 
mastokeepup the 
legend of Santa 
Claus, and lay 
some littlenovelty 
on the bed of her 








carpentering sets 
with wood, tools, 
and instructions 
to make half a 
dozen things, 
from a box to 
a letter-rack. 
Really there is 
no excuse for 
Santa Claus for- 
getting any tiny 
mite at Christ- 
mas, however 
poor the parents 
may be. 


The Toy Metal 
Soldier. 
Strangely 
enough, there is 
a deal of miscon- 
ception in the 
public mind 








cherished — baby. 


that it cost but 

a few pence? thanks to the thoroughness 
of British work the little doll’s carriage is 
rigid and will run on its four little metal- 
wheels. The hard-earned coppers of 
the less fortunate will bring as much 
delight to the lowly child as the re- 
splendent toy to its wealthier sister. 

At the same price the famous beech 
horses, with flowing manes and tails, are 
made for Santa Claus in this factory, while 
quite a dozen other examples of wooden 
toys can be added to the list of articles 





i turned out, including a blackboard, a 
| tower with a crane and suspended bucket 


on the top, useful little barrows, and 


about the making 


What matters Toys for the hawkers. of toys. Nearly 


every one—lI 
had almost written “every one ”—who 
picks up a box of metal soldiers would 
venture the opinion that they were made 
in Germany. Quite wrong, I can assure 
you; for Santa Claus has a factory, under 
the name of Britains, at Hornsey Rise, in 
the north of London, where toy metal 
soldiers grow at a rate which would turn 
Mr. Haldane green with envy. Not only 
are practically all the metal soldiers for 
this market made in England, but at the 
Hornsey factory they even have the 
audacity to manufacture millions of fight- 
ing men all truly garbed in the uniform of 
French, German, and other Continental 
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The Artillery. 
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At the railway station. 


armies, and export and sell them to the 
children of the country they represent. 
British thoroughness tells here again, for 
do not think that the miniature armies are 
thrown together haphazard, or that they 
are cast from crude designs. One of the 
brothers Britain is an artist and modeller, 
and the model for every kind of soldier 
is made by him with as much care as if 
the tiny object were to find a place in an 
art gallery ; from these models moulds 
are made, and the creation from the brain 
of the artist is duplicated in ‘countless 
thousands. Every soldier turned out 
from this factory is uniformed and 
coloured with absolute accuracy ; and, to 
help in keeping the metal toy soldiers 
perfect, Mr. Britain has a special pass 
enabling him to visit the Army Clothing 
Depot and examine and copy the real 


uniforms. What astounding attention to 
detail ! and all for the making of penny 
metal soldiers. After being cast, the toys 
are handed over to girl workers, who 
paint on the various colours with a rapid 
and apparent carelessness which makes 
one quite prepared to find splashes of 
colour anywhere but in their proper places ; 
but, quickly though they are handled, the 
girls are so expert that each of the neces- 
sary colours, which are put on separately, 
and each one allowed to dry before 
another is worked, comes exactly in its 
proper place. Look at the tiny beads of 
eyes and the thin black upturned military 
moustaches which go to complete the 
faces of these miniature warriors, and one 
marvels at the precision and speed with 
which the girl workers accomplish their 
task with brush and paint. 
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Painting the armies. 




















MADE IN OLD ENGLAND. 





There is a 
novelty in metal 
men made for this 
year, and the set 
comprises a com- 
plete station staff, 
porters with 
luggage _ trucks, 
luggage to pile on 
the trucks and to 
attach to the wait- 
ing hands of at- 
tentive porters, 
who can be made 
to do everything 
areal railway 
porter does except 














take a tip. The 

little fireman has 

a shovel, which his hands are ready to 
receive, while a stylishly dressed passenger 
can be made to raise his arm and put 
his pipe into his mouth, so that the re- 
cipients of Santa Claus’s favours can 
arrange a perfect railway scene. 

This workshop of Santa Claus is a 
lesson in millions, On each of the metal 
soldiers there is, if the calculations are 
right and the work carried out with 
proper speed, an infinitely small margin of 
profit, which, multiplied by millions, makes 
a goodly income; but the margin is so 
slender that any little hitch will sway the 
needle of the indicator from the profit 
multiplied by millions to loss also multi- 
plied by millions, so that the heads of the 
firm must watch the cost of manufacture 
and material as a cat watches a mouse. 


The drum makers. 


They use some patent machines of their 
own design in the work, which enables 
them to save a trifle of metal or the 
fraction of a minute in time, so the profits 
are increased, and the British manufacturers 
have secured the trade. 

The little penny pots and kettles, coal 
scuttles, and teapots, which have such an 
enormous sale and are a golden harvest 
for the kerbstone vendors, are also pro- 
duced at this factory. Santa Claus must 
bear a heavy sack nowadays, for the 
corners can be well filled in with miniature 
metal toys from the Britains’ factory. 


Toys Musical and Toys to make a 
Noise with. 
If you want to “clean the slate” for 
your most deadly enemy, ask Santa Claus 
to present 











his boy 
with a toy 
drum, and 
the ven- 
detta is 
accom- 
plished. 
Mr. W. H. 
Baker 
keeps a 
factory at 
Bethnal 
Green to 
supply our 
old friend 
Santa 
Claus with 
drumsand 
tambou- 








Fluffy toys. 
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thousands. They range from tin drums 
with tin heads, guaranteed to give off a 
sharp tattoo which will delight the heart 
of any baby-boy and drive a bachelor 
uncle to distraction, to splendid parch- 
ment-headed drums which will roll with 
the vibrations of distant thunder. 

In rooms glaring bright with newly- 
painted toys and pots of brilliant colour 
you can see the workers in Santa Claus’s 
workshop painting and finishing all kinds 
of wooden toys besides the drums and 
tambourines which are a prominent part 
of the supplies drawn from this factory. 


A Toy Menagerie. 

Mr. J. K. Farnell spends his time in 
superintending a series of workshops at 
Acton which are a_ perfect fairyland. 
What a menagerie, to be sure! Many 
of the animals are covered in natural 
skins, while others have, in the place 
of their usual fur, assumed a coat of 
plush or rabbit skin. These fluffy toys 
are simple to make, consisting of a “ case ” 
filled with stuffing. ‘There is nothing else 
except the natural-looking eyes in their 
make-up. Very simple indeed! Try 
to make one, and then compare it with 
the animals made at the Acton factory. 
You can see in the jumble of animals on 
the tables and hanging from the gas- 
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brackets furry toy dogs of life-size so 
natural that they would scare a burglar, 
and rabbits so lifelike that they would 
make a cabbage shake with alarm. ‘The 
perfection in the animals is got from the 
patterns from which the skins are cut, 
and in the making and designing of the 
patterns Farnell’s excel, hence the fact 
that the bulk of the toy-animal trade falls 
to theirlot. When the animals are stuffed 
the seams in the cases show plainly where 
the fur has been caught and confined 
between the two edges, so the girl workers 
vigorously brush the seams with a kind 
of wire burnishing brush, and the im- 
prisoned hairs are dragged out, making 
the coat so perfect that one has to hunt 
to find where the case was sewn together. 

The great sack carried by Santa Claus 
would, of course, be grievously incom- 
plete if he omitted to provide himself 
with a goodly stock of dolls for Britain’s 
little mothers, and at various factories he 
can get every kind of doll, from a cheap 
rag one to a beautifully dressed member 
of the upper society of doll-land, exquis- 
itely dressed in silk, with underclothing 
worked in lace, and real feather-trimmed 
hat of large dimensions and the latest style. 

And in conclusion I am glad to say that 
the British workshops where the toys are 
made are increasing in size yearly. 

















Making toy animals. 
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AN IDEAL TEMPERANCE DRINK. 


*¥ *HERE is much to be said for the argu 


ment that the inventor or discoverer 


of a clean, wholesome, palatable 
temperance drink could, with perfect justi- 
fication, assert a claim to have done more 
in the direction of reforming the drinking 
habits of the people than the combined efforts 


of statesmen and politicians. There are, of 
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is exquisitely pure, and has a flavour pecu- 
liarly its own. What is of even greater 
importance, the British Analytical Control, 
a court of appeal beyond which there is no 
other, including, as it does, on its consulting 
scientific staff many of the most distinguished 
analytical chemists of the day, has guaranteed 
it to be free from preservatives, chemicals, or 














The elaborately equipped plant for washing 


The scrupulous cleanliness of the bottles is a most noticeable feature. 


course, other important aspects of the ques- 
tion of an ideal temperance beverage, but 
the ultimate and supreme test must remain 
the appeal to the palate. This appeal is 
made by the new non-alcoholic fruit bever- 
age “ Proset” with such remarkable success 
that its place as a delightfully refreshing 
drink is perfectly unassailable by any other 
non-alcoholic beverage. “ Proset” is not a 
temperance drink of the ordinary “ sticky ” 
kind. It has all the sparkle of champagne, 


other injurious and objectionable matters, 
and recommended it as a wholesome non- 
alcoholic beverage. Briefly described. 
“ Proset” is skilfully compounded from the 
natural essences of fresh fruit prepared 
on approved scientific lines ina perfect 
sanitary environment. No wonder, then, 
that its popularity is increasing everywhere. 

““Proset” is not limited to one flavour, 
but includes in its range orange, lemon, 
raspberry, strawberry, and pineapple, and a 
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delightful blend of the whole. The flavours 
are the flavours of fresh fruit, each possess- 
ing definite virtues, not of effect upon the 
palate alone, but upon the health also. 
Fruit is universally recognised as health- 
giving, and such a fruit drink as “ Proset ” 
is health-giving as no other non-alcoholic 
beverage can pretend to be. Remarkable 
testimony was borne to this effect by many 
of the world-famous athletes who took part 


35 
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in the recent Olympic Games at the Stadium. 
Each had the same story to tell: “ Proset” 
is the ideal beverage for a man in training. 
It tones up the system, invigorates and 
strengthens in the way no other drink can do. 

The process of manufacture is marked 
from first to last by scrupulous care and 
perfect cleanliness. At the factory in Port- 
land Road, South Tottenham, there is in 
a fine hall, some 140 ft. long by 40 ft. 
broad, a battery of machines of considerable 
ingenuity, all automatically preparing the 
fragrant and appetising liquid, filling the 
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bottles, and charging or aerating them with 
pure carbonic acid gas. “ Proset” is never 
touched by hand from the beginning to the 
end of its preparation. Not only are all 
the ingredients—if that be the proper term 
to use—absolutely pure in their origin, but 
they are allowed no possible chance of 
becoming contaminated during their assimi- 
lation into what the Continent has already 
come to recognise, and England is now 





Gallery showing bottling plant. 


ideal 


world’s 


warmly welcoming, as_ the 
temperance beverage. 

The people upon whom, by reason of their 
social status, convention imposes the pleasur- 
able duty of entertaining their circles of 
friends from time to time, have found in the 
new drink a valuable addition to their table. 
So many nowadays eschew alcoholic refresh- 
ment, and yet detest the washy liquids that 
too often pass under the name of temperance 
beverages, that “ Proset” must be regarded 
as a genuine find. For young people, of 
course, it is invaluable. 
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THE PIONEERS OF A GREAT INDUSTRY. 


HE story of the progress of industry 
in this country contains no chapter 
more remarkable than that devoted 

to the famous Bristol house, the name of 
which is familiar in the four quarters of the 
world—J. S. Fry & Sons, Ltd. Such fame 
and such high repute is but the just reward 
for the splendid enterprise that has marked 
the conduct of the great business during a 
period of nearly two hundred years, and the 
perfect confidence—a confidence that has 
never been misplaced—which has existed 
between the public and the firm. 

Dr. Fry, the founder of the great house, 
died in 1787, having well and truly laid 
the foundation of the business, which to-day 
has on its pay-roll more than 4,600 hands. 
Never once has the onward march of pro- 
gress been retarded. In those far-off days, 
when Dr, Fry established his business, beer 
was still the breakfast beverage of the 
English people. Cocoa at that time was 
hardly known among the common folk. 
Certainly it had been brought to this 
country as a great delicacy in 1656, but it 
remained a delicacy within the reach of 
the comparatively few until Dr. Joseph Fry 
gave it to the multitude. Instantly it was 
appreciated, and now there are not many 
to whom cocoa is not a welcome and useful 
friend. 

Perfection has always marked the firm’s 
productions ; and even a cursory glance at 
the various stages through which the cocoa 
passes affords adequate explanation of this 
statement. The cocoa-beans when they 
arrive at the Fry wharves from Brazil, 
the West India Islands, Ceylon, and other 
places, are by no means inviting, either in 
appearance or flavour; but very soon all 
is changed. From the storerooms the 
beans go to the roasters, with the result 
that all moisture is driven off, and they 
are left dry and fragile, but retaining all 
their essential oil, From the roasters the 
beans are shot down to galleries, where 
most ingenious machinery cracks them 
lightly, and fans winnow the husks from the 
kernels. The kernel is then ready for 
grinding, a process which is carried out by 
means of granite rollers of enormous strength 
and size. No liquid is used; a gentle heat 
draws out the oil that lies within the cocoa- 


bean, and converts what would otherwise be 
a dry powder into a paste, which is then 
carried automatically into other galleries, 
where it is fashioned into cakes of varied 
shapes and sizes by hosts of men in white 
caps and garments. The material in this 
condition is employed in different ways. 
Some of it goes to make the “ Pure 
Concentrated” Cocoa, a product of which 
Messrs. Fry are justly proud, while the re- 
mainder of the paste is whisked off to still 
other departments, where it is fashioned into 
dainty and delicious chocolates and choco- 
late creams. 

Not only have Messrs. Fry _ benefited 
millions of consumers by providing them 
with a pure, wholesome, and _ delicious 
beverage and delicious confectionery, but 
they have done so under ideal conditions. 

The eight enormous buildings occupied 
by the firm are perfectly lighted and venti- 
lated, and scrupulously clean. They are 
designed to promote the comfort of the work- 
people, who have always, in many ways, 
participated in the firm’s success. A small 
army of both sexes is regularly employed, 
yet the firm are careful to keep in close 
personal touch with them all, inaugurating 
and supporting innumerable schemes for 
their benefit, and welding them into one 
big happy family. 

It is a matter of peculiar satisfaction that 
during recent years the export trade of the 
firm has enormously increased, and it has 
been necessary to set aside a special factory 
to deal with it. In this department tin-lined 
cases, water-tight and air-tight, are manu- 
factured for the over-seas trade. A large 
proportion of the export trade is taken up 
by the supply of fancy chocolates, and it 
reflects the highest credit on Messrs. Fry 
that they have been able to compete success- 
fully with the French makers of fancy goods, 
as our neighbours and friends in this par- 
ticular branch of the trade are supposed to 
set an example to the world. 

As was, of course, inevitable with the 
growth of the business to its present di- 
mensions, there have been many offshoots. 
The firm have, for instance, taken the old 
county gaol at Canon’s Marsh, where. not 
infrequently ten thousand pounds’ worth of 
timber for making packing-cases is stored, 
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The packing-cases are manufactured at 
Wapping, where there are huge saw mills 
and carpenters’ shops. ‘There the sound of 
the hammer is never heard, for machinery 
does the sawing and planing and carries 
out the entire work. Another branch 
establishment is fitted up as a factory, from 
which are turned out in the course of the 
year millions of boxes, great and small, 
either plain or bearing attractive designs, 
and hundreds of girls are employed in every 
branch of the cardboard industry, from 
cutting up squares of cardboard to putting 
the finishing touches to the elaborate boxes 
which delight innumerable fair recipients at 
festive seasons. Again, there is the show- 
card department, where many thousands of 
really beautiful pictures, drawn by gifted 
artists, are sent out throughout the world 
every year. Of these none is more famous 
than that which advertises the “ Five Boys” 
Milk Chocolate. It is interesting to learn 
that these pictures were thought out by a 
photographer, who employed his own small 
son as a model ; and doubtless when the 
boy posed before the camera he little 
dreamt that his chubby face would go out 
to the ends of the earth to advertise Fry’s 
Chocolate. 

From these few facts alone it will be 
apparent that Fry’s vast business is self- 
contained. In some respects it is almost 
feudal in its conception. Every kind of 
workman needed in its conduct can be 
found within its walls, and even a large 
proportion of the machinery used is made 
on the firm’s own premises. Indeed, Fry’s 
and progress have been synonymous. They 
have never hesitated to move with the 
times, nor to secure at the very earliest 
moment the most modern and up-to-date 
means of enlarging, extending, and gener- 
ally benefiting their business. But, on the 
other hand, they have clung steadfastly to 
the old principle, “Honesty is the best 
policy.” Whatever one buys bearing their 
name is assuredly of the best, and pro- 
duced honestly and under fair conditions of 
labour. 

While the public generally have shown a 
keen appreciation of the purity and excel- 
lence of Fry’s cocoa and chocolate, many 
special honours have been showered upon 
the firm. Messrs. J. S. Fry & Sons were 
appointed by Her late Majesty Queen 


Victoria in the early part of her reign, 
manufacturers to the Royal House of Eng- 
land; and His Majesty King Edward, 
both as Prince of Wales and as King, has 
honoured them with warrants of appoint- 
ment, as have also Their Majesties the 
King and Queen of Spain. The late Em- 
peror Napoleon, “as a special mark of his 
favour and _ protection,” appointed them 
manufacturers of chocolate and cocoa to 
the Imperial House of France; and they 
still have the honour of numbering Her 
Majesty the Empress Eugénie among their 
illustrious patrons. It must be noted, too, 
that the firm have gained the highest 
possible awards for the excellence of their 
productions, and they now hold more than 
three hundred Grands Prix, Gold Medals, 
and _ Diplomas. 

A few words, then, in conclusion, as to 
some of the specialities that have made the 
fame of the firm. Some are better known 
than others. There is the Pure Concen- 
trated Cocoa, which may be had in packets 
and tins, and which Dr. Andrew Wilson 
described as his “ideal of perfection ” ; then 
there is Fry’s Malted Cocoa, which has valu- 
able medicinal properties. Fry’s Homeco- 
pathic Cocoa is a prepared cocoa possessing 
great delicacy of flavour and highly nutritious 
qualities. Another popular variety is Fry’s 
Caracas Cocoa, a choice article prepared 
from the celebrated cocoa of Caracas, com- 
bined with other choice growths.  Fry’s 
Milk Chocolate is not only a most exquisite 
delicacy, but is also highly nutritious and 
sustaining, and being exceedingly whole- 
some, is much valued for children, with whom 
it is a universal favourite. 

Then there are fancy chocolates, vanilla 
chocolates, nougat, bonbons, creams, sticks, 
drops, and other varieties, in all of which the 
firm are pre-eminent as makers. Fry’s 
cocoa-and-milk in hermetically sealed tins 
is a combination of Fry’s pure cocoa with 
the best English milk. The striking feature 
about this admirable compound is that it 
is made instantly with boiling water, and 
neither milk nor sugar is required. The 
basic process of almost all Messrs, Fry’s 
productions is the same ; but, of course, at 
certain points the methods diverge, resulting 
in the various preparations associated with 
the name of the firm, which in its own 
sphere is unrivalled the world over. 
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BEING A DIARY SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 


Christmas Presents. 


“HERE is compensation in all things 
| if we only know how to look for it, 
and in the dark, cold, dreary days of 
December discomfort is forgotten and enmuz 
impossible. This is because Christmas 
looms in the near future, and we have to 
forget ourselves, and to haunt all. sorts and 
conditions of shops to find pretty and suit- 
able presents for others. 

Christmas is pre-eminently the children’s 
good time, and it would be a poor heart 
which could not share a child’s delight in 
its expectation of Santa Claus’s visit or 
sympathise with a child’s joy in its Christmas 
gifts. 


The West-End Doll. 


But toys, like everything else, have be- 
come more and more elaborate of late, and 
as to dolls—most cherished of all, and not 
by little girls alone—whole chapters might 
be written on the evolution of Madame 
Dolly. Thirty years ago there were, roughly 
speaking, but two kinds of dolls to be had 
the English-made wax doll, expensive and 
pretty, and the cheap wooden Dutch doll, 
surely the most hideous presentment of the 
human form divine ever evolved, but which 
had, and still has, many juvenile admirers. 

Very different is the state of affairs now, 
when one of the leading doll merchants 
shows over a thousand different patterns of 
dolls, and has increased his stock tenfold 
within the past few years. Looking at the 
comparatively cheaply dressed dolls sent 


from Germany, one is filled with admiration 
for the beautifully neat make of the dressy 
toilets, so perfectly clean and fresh that it is 
difficult to realise that everything has been 
sewn and put on by ordinary factory hands. 
Such dolls might be supposed to meet the 
requirements of any little girl, but very much 
more expensive dolls are the correct thing 
for a Christmas-box nowadays. Beautiful 
creatures, dressed after the most extreme 
Paris chic, and with complexions as delicate 
as those of a Society beauty after a course 
of Valaze. These are perfectly mounted, 
articulated, and—as if there were not talk- 
ing enough in the world—speaking dolls are 
now to be reckoned with. 

Elaborate dolls’ trousseaux are another 
up-to-date and welcome present, as a normal 
little girl finds the greatest pleasure in 
dressing and undressing her doll, putting 
away her things neatly in the miniature 
chest of drawers or smart trunk in which 
they are sold ; and this lesson in neatness 
and mothering is distinctly to be encour- 
aged. One might wish that some good old 
customs were revived, and that little girls 
now learned their first lessons in fine 
stitchery agreeably by making their dolls’ 
garments, as their grandmothers did. On 
the Continent this excellent discipline still 
obtains, and foreign girls of all classes can 
put our young women and girls to shame by 
their beautiful needlework. 


The Cheerful Cracker. 


The explosion of the cracker is enjoyed 
for the pretty articles got out of it after 
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the explosion, for, like the dolls and toys 
generally, crackers have left simplicity far 
behind, and at the moment a box of Tom 
Smith’s crackers is of itself a sufficiently 
handsome Christmas gift. What child— 
especially what boy—could desire anything 
more wildly fascinating than a box of the 
“Fire Brigade Crackers,” the lid ornamented 
with lurid flames and fire engines, and the 


crackers filled with miniature firemen’s 
hats and helmets, fire engines, extend- 
ing ladders, 


squirts, and all 
the impedimenta 
of our brave fire 
brigade men. 


Toys that 
move. 

Fortunately a 
liberal education 
may be imparted 
by the scientific 
toys of the day. 
Thirty years ago 
a reliable me- 
chanical toy was 
unheard of, now 
they are made 
with the best 
clock springs, and 
electricity and 
steam are applied 
as skilfully as in 
realengines. As 
much as £40 is 
given for a single 
high-class me- 
chanical toy, and 
those sold at £4 
are purchased by 
the thousands. 

Nearly every scientific discovery, including 
the Marconi wireless telegraphy, is repro- 
duced in toys, and, as long as amusement is 
combined with instruction, it would perhaps 
be captious to cavil at the high price given. 
Both boys and girls become practically 
interested in mechanics by playing with 
these clever models, which also have the 
advantage of rendering them familiar with 
the latest discoveries of the age: 

An excellent range of toys called “ Me- 
chanics made easy” supplies a child with 
neatly cut bits of steel, properly drilled and 
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A charming little dress at Madame Orr's. 
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fitted with bolts, by means of which bridges, 
walls, and so on, may be constructed. These 
afford a really good education, and, although 
the best cost five guineas a set, others are 
sold at half a crown, a price within the reach 
of the average Christmas present giver. 
Chemical cabinets, too, may be regarded as 
useful, if expensive, toys. Interesting, if 
not exactly useful, are the motor-boats, and 
the fish and whales, constructed on the 


submarine principle, which float and 
dive, and emit 
sprays of water 


in most workman- 
like style. From 
America, as might 
be expected, we 
get toys on a very 
large scale, to 
which the Con- 
tinental manufac- 
turers have not 
yet risen. There 
are waggons, and 
bush carts, and 
toy motors, all 
sufficiently large 
to carry a child. 
The large toy 
animals on which 
a child may ride 
may be ranked 
among  extrava- 
gant toys, and itis 
doubtfulifas much 
enjoyment is ex- 
tracted from them 
as from our good 
old nursery friend 
—the gaudily 
painted wooden 
rocking horse. 
Indeed, although 
momentary de- 
light is caused by elaborate toys, children are 
not more pleased with them than with simple 
little tokens of love. On the contrary, an un- 
spoiled child, as a rule, lavishes its affections 
on some hideous battered doll or scraggy 
animal, in preference to the doll equivalent 
of the “ smart lady,” too fine to be hammered 
and knocked about comfortably. 


Royalty and Christmas. 
The Royal Family have always set an 
excellent example in giving inexpensive gifts 
Continued on Supplement page 8 
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Why put off securing a 


PIANOLA \’ 
PIANO? 


It is far better to order now. tN 4 








Just now is the very best time to secure a Pianola Piano. By ordering now you ensure an 
absorbing occupation during the dreary months to come. When you have a Pianola Piano 
and can give yourself up to the fascination of personally producing music, you forget all about 
wet or foggy or restless days. Many people put off seeing about the Pianola Piano until the 
winter has inexorably set in, and by so doing deprive themselves of an immediate acquaintance 
with the charms of music. Your present piano we will take in part exchange and allow you 
its full value. The Pianola Piano can be played by hand, just as your present instrument can, 
and you could not find a beiter piano than the Weber or Steck, the pianos into which the 
Pianola is built to form the complete piano, the Pianola Piano. © The Pianola Piano is the 
only one to embody the Metrostyle and Themodist, two indispensable devices. The one 
shows you how music ought to be played, and the other accents the melody notes of a com- 
position and gives to each note its true musical value. @ The absolutely essential nature of these 
devices is fully explained in Catalogue ‘ V,” which also tells you all about the Pianola Piano and 
how it may be obtained on very easy terms. Call at AZolian Hall or write for Catalogue “ V.” 








THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


AEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7, New Bond St., London, W, 
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to their children, and the presents passing 
between the various princes and princesses 
are, as a rule, very simple, and thoroughly 
appreciated. These are, as far as possible, 
of the children’s own make, and I believe it 
is a fact that her late Majesty nearly always 
received from her own children, and subse- 
quently from her grandchildren, little mats, 
cuffs, kettle-holders, or any- 

thing knitted or crocheted by 

themselves. 

The elaborate 
presents 
are generally sent to the hos- 
pitals ; and the Princess of 
Wales, who takes such an active 
interest in that excellent move- 
ment, The Children’s Happy 
Evenings Association, 
quantities of toys to the 
children in the 
districts, and has gone zzcog. 
to watch the little 
treat 
with 


and 
given by 


costly 
outsiders 


sends 


various poor 
ones en- 
joying the 
of playing 
such fine toys. 
The tittle 
Royalties, on the 
contrary, 
and __ thoroughly 
enjoy cheap little 


retain 


gifts, such as 
boxes of pencils, 
paints —anything, 
in fact, that they 
can use and play 
with intelligently 
~~ 


without fear ¢ 


spoiling. 


Dress for 
Parties. 
Children’s 
parties are 
on the tapis, 
and as much 
attention is 
given to dressing up the little mites as is 
on the toilets of their come-out 
sisters. So many dainty, pretty little white 
frocks are exhibited now in all the best 
houses, that it was a relief to come across 
a charming little dress at Madame Ed- 
munds Orr’s suffused with a delicate touch 
of colour. The one sketched has a founda- 
tion of white silk veiled in hand-painted 


lavished 


MALL 


A pretty dress at Debenham & Freebody’s. 


MAGAZINE. 


chiffon, the design blush roses and foliage. 
This is again covered with white chiffon, 
and trimmed with narrow douzllonées of pink 
chiffon, of which the sash is composed. 

But the grown-ups must have their share 
in the festivities of the season, and, going on 
to Debenham & Freebody’s, we saw a young 
matron selecting the dress sketched. It was 
of satin meteor, 
in a new blue- 
shade, 
sometimes seen 
in sea water 
over 
The skirt 
bodice were cut 
in one, and the 
trimming 
on the former 
the embroi- 
dered buttons 
at the — sides. 
The 
draped 
the shoulders 

















green 


rocks. 
and 


sole 


satin is 
about 


and under the 
arms, and 
edged with 


little gold balls, 
in front are two 
square bits of blue 
and gold tissue em- 
broidered in tapestry 
shades, forming a sort 
of berthe, and 
nected by entwined blue 
The back is 
very original. A square 
bit of the embroidered 
tissue comes in at the 
centre, edged with 
handsome drops, and 
from under it hangs a 
sash end, imparting a 
Watteau effect, which 
is an anachronism to be 
pardoned on account of 
Every de- 


and 


con- 


silk rings. 


its success. 
tail is new and smart, even the little tucked 
short sleeves merely peeping out of the 
bodice drapery. 


Shopping by Post. 

Shopping by post has its charms when 
one is sated with rushing about from one 
shop to another, and can repose at ease 

Continued on Supplement page 10 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT is an 


APPEAL FOR FUNDS 


on behalf of the 


BRITISH HOME & HOSPITAL 


INCURABLES, 


STREATHAM, S.W. 





This Institution, of which 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
is Patroness, cares for 


INCURABLE SUFFERERS 
of the MIDDLE CLASSES. 


Each Day £ 501s needed. 


“* Bis dat gui cito dat” —Syrus, MAXiMs. 








Legacies are earnestly solicited. 











The only ‘‘Grand: Prix’’ given at the 
es iendinies Paris Exhibition, 1900, to English Sitk 
BARCLAY & co., Manufacturers was awarded to 
LTD. EOGAR PENMAN, Courtauld’s Waterproof Crapes 
54, Lombard Street, 72, Cheapside, See P sisal 
; EC. London, E.C 


FOR FASHIONABLE 
MOURNING: 


Remember that 


Courtauld’s 
Crape 


is Waterproof, 





and therefore 


is not damaged even 
by the heaviest rain. 

















The Pelman-Foster System of Memory is based on 
the scientific development of the natural memory, and is 
totally unlike the so-called ‘‘ Mnemonic” systems. It is 
easy and interesting ; the youngest and oldest can learn it. 

MEMORY.—Foreign Languages are easily and quickly 
mastered by the aid of the PELMAN-FOSTER SYSTEM, 
which overcomes difficulties in remembering vocabulary, 
construction, and idioms. 


MEMORY.—Speaking Without Notes. By the aid 
of the PELMAN-FOSTER SYSTEM long speeches can 
be memorised verbatim and delivered without the assistance 
of notes. 

MEMORY.—For Business Men. The PELMAN- 
FOSTER SYSTEM is the leading factor in success. 
Saves time, lightens labour, and quickens the intellect. 


Taught by Correspondence in a course of five lessons. 
An ideal study for the winter season and as interesting as 
ahobby. Full particulars of the course sent free. 


Address the Secretary— 
PELMAN SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 
24, Wenham House, Bloomsbury St., 
London, W.C. 
BOMBAY, 28, Esplanade Road. 
MELBQURNE, 33, Stock Exchange Building. 


Branches: 





Stocking 
Supporters. 


THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent. ) 
THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 


WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 
Cotton. Silk. Cotton. Silk. 
Plain Plain. Frilled. Frilled. 
No. No. No. No. 
Maid’s Size ... 4, 10d. S4, 1/3 — — 
Lady’s Size... 6, 1/1 S6,1/7 *45, 1/- 10, 1/6 
---56, 1/3 46, 2/6 *75,1/6 40, 2/6 
Lady’s Size ) 
With Shaped 7, 1/64 S7, 2/6 43, 1/11 12, 3/6 
Band. J 


* These Nos. have Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops. 
By Post 1d. per pair extra. 


lf unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 
VELVET GRIP MANUFACTORY, 


‘ Hackney — Works, LONDON, N.E. 8 
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before a cosy fire with one of the exhaustive 
illustrated catalogues now issued by so 
many houses. By good luck somebody 
posted me one of Messrs. H. Pearce & Son’s 
fine catalogues, and although they are as far 
off as Huddersfield, I found it quite easy to 
make out a respectable list of pretty articles 
I wanted, and despatch it with a cheque for 
their value. The number of tempting goods 
was bewildering, and it was a relief to be 
able to select and change my mind over and 
over again as I leisurely looked over the 
pages, and to feel that by so doing I was 
not exhausting the patience of a_ shop- 
assistant or taking up an_ unreasonable 
amount of his orher time. After picking out 
a few fascinating trinkets and charms, and 
resisting the temptation of the pearl and 
diamond earrings in prettiest novelty of 
design, I skipped the jewellery, and came 
on to useful silver articles, in which I found 
just what I wanted in the way of presents 
for two men cousins, both worshippers of 
the weed. For a sovereign I had a solid 
silver ash-tray, with a new feature in the 
form of cigar-rests at intervals on the edge. 
For my second gift I selected a beautiful 
smoker’s lamp, a replica of a_ graceful 
antique lamp, with three wicks conveniently 
placed for lighting the cigarette—though in 
those far-off days I am sure no one dreamt 
the wicks would be put to such a purpose. 
Having provided for the men, I selected for 
the wife of the benedict a silver bonbon 
dish in a remarkably pretty design priced 
fifteen shillings and sixpence, and I only 
hope she will not have seen Messrs. Pearce’s 
catalogue, as, if not, she will think she has 
received a much more expensive gift than 
she really has. 


Christmas Cards. 


Every year one hears that Christmas cards 
are going out of fashion, and every year hun- 
dreds of new ones, prettier and more artistic 
than ever, are tothe front. One of the most 
original I have seen is a hand-painted card 
framed in a horseshoe. None of your silver 
or copper horseshoe-shaped frames, but a 
genuine old rusty well-worn horseshoe, with 
the crooked nails hanging from the holes. 
This may bring us good luck, but can 
scarcely be regarded as a thing of beauty. 
When it comes to beauty and variety in 
Christmas cards, the name of Raphael Tuck 
at once suggests itself, and as they supply 


the Royalties, I asked to look over their 
Royalties book, in which are all the pictures 
selected by our reigning family for years, 
including those of the late Queen. This 
year, one of the most charming cards is 
copied from an original painting of the 
Madonna and Child, drawn by Miss H. M. 
Bennett for the Queen of Spain’s Christmas 
card last year. 

Another very novel card is in a pretty 
cardboard frame, at the back of which are 
some bars of music in gold. Thus, when 
the card is removed, there is still an attract- 
ive picture. Music comes in on many of 
this year’s cards, and there are numerous 
beautiful cards in brown tint and finished 
with brown ribbon bows, and, as brown is 
very much the fashion now, these cards are 
a harmony. As to the panel calendars, 
they are works of art as regards the 
pictures and the quotations, quite good 
enough to serve both as card and present. 

The fashion of sending original photo- 
graphs as cards is on the increase, and the 
portrait of a friend or of a friend’s house is 
always to be appreciated. Such cards are 
not to be lightly thrown away after Christ- 
mas has become a thing of the past, and 
there are many pretty receptacles to preserve 
them. Naturally, when it is a question of 
photographs, the Kodak Company in Regent 
Street comes to the front, and I saw several 
new Christmas-card mounts there, with most 
artistic covers in which a card could be kept 
perfectly fresh. One of the most attractive 
is in a new make of linen paper, generally 
with marble effect and embossed design or 
motto. Some of these are so fascinating 
that I fear the card inside will cut but a 
poor figure compared to what covers it. 


Dances and Parties. 

Cinderella has always been a popular 
person in the nursery, especially at Christ- 
mas, and, seeing one of the new pretty 
children’s books with beautiful illustrations 
of this fairy tale, it struck me that the glass 
slipper, which created such a sensation and 
brought the little drudge such good luck, 
would not look very much out of place in a 
modern ballroom. Gold and silver shoes 
have been very fashionable for evening wear 
of late, also black or white shoes with gold 
or silver stripes, and why not a glass shoe? 

We have seen many shoes so lavishly 
embroidered with crystal beads that they 

Continued on Supplement page 12 ; 
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Eau de Cologne 


(BLUE AND GOLD LABEL). 




















You may easily go wrong 
in choosing an ordinary 
perfume for a Xmas _ pre- 
sent—most people have 
strong likes and dislikes. 













You can never go wrong 
with “4711” Eau de 
Cologne. Everyone likes i; 
the “4711” with the 
blue and gold label. 












Cases of 
3 Bottles 


6/3 


This original case contains six large bottles of the celebrated 
blue and gold label “4711”’ Eau de Cologne, and will be sent 
post free by any chemist or dealer in high-class perfumes 
on receipt of 12s. 6d. Single Bottles can be obtained (also 
in fancy shapes and sizes) of all dealers from Ils. to 15s. 


Wholesale: R. J. REUTER, 
5, 6 & 7, Denman Street, Piccadilly Circus, W. 
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are not very different in effect from the cele- 
brated glass article, though probably much 
more comfortable. 

I was moved to this thought when I 
accompanied a friend to the American Shoe 
Company in Regent Street, where she wanted 
to purchase sundry articles for foot equip- 
ment. 

She maintains that she finds an ease, 
combined with smartness, in the chaussures 
made by this Company which she has vainly 
sought elsewhere. Be that as it may, the 
boots and shoes at the Regent Street house 
accommodate themselves to the require- 
ments of her feet, and those of us who 
have to struggle with all the ills that feet 
are heirs to will realise that once a man 
or woman has found the bootmaker who 
can be relied upon to fit easily, and at the 
same time secure a comely outline, that 
bootmaker is to be held to steadfastly as 
one holds to a trusted doctor or dentist. 

Therefore, while awaiting the courteous 
assistant, we amused ourselves by inspect- 
ing the contents of the show cases, and 
very well worth inspection they were. Here 
were the gold and silver and the glowingly 
striped shoes to which I have alluded, but 
more tempting still were some new creations, 
in the form of bedroom slippers, which might 
better be called “boudoir” slippers, so dainty 
and pretty were they. 

They were in pink and in white brocade, 
with fascinating little embroidered blossoms, 
and edged with a ruche of satin ribbon, and 
a satin rosette, not in the centre, but to the 
side, which we were told was an original 
touch, and which imparted to these charming 
goods a cachet all their own. 

Naturally, after duly admiring and envying 
these fairylike slippers, we passed on to 
more substantial ware, and I made the 
acquaintance of the “Laird Cycling, or 
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Tramping,” boot, coming almost to the 
knee. It was strong, well-shaped, and soft 
as the proverbial kid glove, and was what 
my companion had been looking for. For 
ordinary walking there were really beautiful 
boots, both laced and buttoned, with calf 
galoshes, and turned out in a very attractive 
style. 

Englishwomen are unquestionably greater 
walkers than their American sisters, who, as 
a rule, are more prone to go in taxies than 
on foot. Yet it is to Americans we owe 
that most blessed contrivance for walking, 
the short skirt, which completely clears the 
ground; and American shoemakers have 
the reputation of making extra durable and 
comfortable footgear, which has had the ad- 
vantage of making our native manufacturers 
bestir themselves to maintain the superiority 
of the handmade English boot, than which 
there is nothing better in the market. 


Bon-Bons, 

Americans, too, have a sweet tooth, and 
they are among the best customers their 
own or our confectioners have. 

Delicious bonbons, especially marrons 
glacés (my special weakness), are welcome 
at all times, but put up as they are at this 
season in charming boxes, baskets, and 
similitudes of birds, beasts, and fish, there 
is no resisting them. 

I console myself with the reflection that 
the lovely hand-painted boxes and bags give 
employment to many a poor lady who looks 
forward to Christmas as her harvest, and 
manages to make quite a nice little sum by 
her work, 

I think we might all try to select such 
Christmas presents as help workers of our 
own class, of whom there are so very many 
now almost completely destitute. 

E. PEPYS. 
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Advantagcous Assurances at all ages 


may be effected with the 


Norwich Union Life Office 








Age 25 Age 35 Age 65 
This Boy In this case a| Pays £34 4s, 9d. Thinks of | Deposits 
will have an/|Half Premium $a year for insu-| ESTATE £1,000, 
Endowment | rance o 4 : 
aie. | eee vl ee DUTIES | and enjoys an 
costs 103. % | and at age 60 and pays 
ANNUITY for first 5 years, ; ANNUITY 
i te. ©. 2 oe | Oe Oe | Cs ie te 
of £100 from wees - fo doe siittabin of year to secure |° we. ° 
age fourteen to) a44 draws £1,000 | EIGHT £1,000, payable | for remainder of 
nineteen. at age 55. OPTIONS. at death. life. 


IVrite for particulars of the scheme most suited to your needs, to 


Dept. E, NORWICH UNION LIFE OFFICE, NORWICH. 














PLAYER- 
-~PIANDO :;- 


Almost any Player-Piano will give rapid technig ie ; 
the CECILIAN alone gives the proper human touch. 
That is the essential difference, and it explains why 
the CECILIAN appeals to the real musician and the 
lover of good music, 


Hearing the CECILIAN you would readily believe 
you were listening to the performance of a great 
pianist, so perfect is the touch and expression. Yet it 
is easily and successfully operated by any one without 
previous knowledge of music. 


THE PLAYER WITH The CECILIAN is usable either as a Player-Piano 
ee eee or as an ordinary piano. 








We should like you to call at our Showrooms so that we can demonstrate the capabilities of 
this wonderful instrument. If unable to do so please send for Booklets and full particulars. 


THE FARRAND CO., Cecilian Hall, 44, Ct. Marlborough St., London, W. 
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BALS MASQUES AND THE LOVE OF DRESSING UP. 


SOME HINTS FROM PARIS FOR 


THE CHRISTMAS PARTY. 
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Photo by Félix. 


“Manon 


"; dress by Redfern. 





Continued on Supplement, page 16 


N the 
| bon 
VLEUX 
temps, French 
people of all 
class es 
adored mask 
balls and the 
countless 
intrigues 
which at- 
tended them. 
Indeed, one 
might almost 
describe the 
Court at Ver- 
sailles as one 
continuous 
bal masque, 
with its fétes, 
its private 
theatricals, 
and its arti- 
ficial life in 
general. 
ih A 8.28, 
queens, and 
courtiers all 
loved to play 
atbeing some 
one else, and 
no balls were 
so successful 
as those to 
which velvet 
masks and 
dominos lent 
a touch of 
mystery. 
But, keen 
as were all 
women of the 
eighteenth 
century on 
this _particu- 
lar kind of 
pleasure, 
none had a 
greater pas- 
sion for it 
than Marie 
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PURE WOOL FLANNEL 


“IMMOVA” Reed. UNSHRINKABLE FINISH 





Grand 
Prix 

Franco-British 

Exhibition, 1908 
















FOR 
BLOUSES, 
SHIRTS, 
PYJAMAS, 
UNDER- 
CLOTHING, 


GARMENTS SHRINKING from 
any cause will be REPLACED 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 
















LIGHT 
WEIGHT 


HEAVY 
WEIGHT 










FOR NAME AND ADDRESS OF NEAREST AGENT FOR BLOUSES APPLY TO 


J. COWEN @& Co. (Sole Manufacturers), 2, GRESHAM ST., E.C. 


FOR PIECE GOODS TO 


ROBT. R. BUCK & SONS, Atlas Works, Carlisle. 


LONDON: I2, GRESHAM ST., E.C. 
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Antoinette. She never professed herself 
more entertained than at a ball; and 
when Louis, her husband, wished to find 
special favour in her eyes he arranged 
some masked surprise party, which in 
his heavy way he enjoyed as much as 
she did. On one occasion when the 
Queen was ill and unable to attend any 
of the court 
gaieties, the 
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Queen and the da/s masgués at the Opera, 
to which she loved to go in complete 
disguise. On these occasions she liked 
to think she was unrecognised and free to 
have thnilling little adventures with mys- 
terious strangers. In reality these adven- 
tures were arranged beforehand by the 
courtiers themselves, and when her majesty 
related at 
court, in 





King, after 
dining with 
her and pro- 
bably _ find- 
ing her a 
little out of 
humour, 
asked if she 
would care 
to receive a 
company of 
friends in 
costume. 
The capri- 
cious _ little 
Austrian 
eagerly 
clapped her 
hands in 
pleasant an- 
ticipation, 
and at the 
order of the 
King the 
doors were 
thrown open 
to admit a 
gorgeous 
company of 





ladies and 
courtiers 
dressed in 
fancy cos- 
tume and 
masks, who 
proceeded 


to pirouette 








secrecy of 
course, that 
she had 
danced and 
flirted with 
some un- 
known = gal- 
lant, they 
listened at- 
tentively 
and_ smiled 
behind their 
frills at her 
naiveté. On 
the other 
hand, if all 
went well 
with the 
Queen at 
these (to 
speak truly) 
riotous par- 
ties, other 
ladies did 
not always 
find their 
paths so 
smooth, and 
after the car- 
nival season 
there was 
many a 
bruised 
heart and 
head to 
bear witness 
to the less 
amusing 








about for 


> oy Reutlinger. 
the amuse- Photo by Reutlinger 


“A beautiful Greek": 


ment of 
their liege 
lady. No other distraction would have 


been so successful with the Queen ; and 
Louis, after seeing her gay once more, 
was free to retire to the peace of his 
own apartments, where he could sleep or 
make locks as his fancy prompted. 


Another story is told of the same 





side of these 
favoured 
revels. 

So it was in days gone by; but how is 
it now? There is no Queen to set the 
fashion in amusements, and the dourgeots 
temperament is very different from that 
of the aristocrat. Therefore, with the 
bourgeoisie in powcr, bals masgués have 
been pushed somewhat into the back- 
ground and even the carnivals are no 
Continued on Supplement, page 18 


costume by Redfern. 
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Seven Millions 
sold and in use throughout 
the world. STAR BLapgs are 
absolutely the Best. Ask your 
Cutler. He will tell you 


THE REASON WHY. 


193 Years. Over 7,000 Shaves with 
one STAR BLADE. 
Copy of Testimonial just received : 
** Bournemouth.—My Star Blade is a very 
old friend, as I bi ave he ad it since February, 9. 


—Lt.-Col. — 


Single Razor, ne 68 














»OX 
Do., in Calf Wallet, 7/6. 
Extra Blades, fully guaranteed, 4/-. : 
Morocco Cases, Two Blades, 13/6; Four, 21-/; 
Seven, 35/-. Other Cases, 10/- to 100/-. 





Write at once for lilustrated Catalogue. 


MARKT & CO. (LONDON), Ltd., Dept. P., 
6, CITY ROAD, LONDON. 


Of all Cutlers, Silversmiths, or High-class Chemists. 
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In our 32 page pamphlet wrapped 
about Cuticura Ointment is to 
be found most valuable sugges- 
tions for women, especially 
mothers, for the preservation and 
purification of the skin, scalp, hair 
and hands; for clearing the skin 
and scalp of torturing, disfiguring 
humours, rashes and inflamma- 
tions; for sanative, antiseptic 
cleansing of ulcerated, inflamed 
mucous surfaces and destruction 
of microscopic life, and for bring- 
ing about, by suggestion and 
medication, a normal condition of 
health, strength and beauty. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
a arterhouse 8q.; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns & Co., — tage # India, B. K. Paul, 
Calcutta, a8 o, Maru Lid., Tokio; So. Africa, 
Lennon, Bg ty ete.; U S.A., Potter 
Drug & oan rp., Sole Props., Boston. 

az Post ty Pamphlet referred to above. 
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longer what they were. ‘ ‘The baker, the 
butcher, the candlestick-maker ” and the 
foreign residents in Paris dress up their 
little boys and girls, and there, except for 
some rather rough confetti throwing, the 
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The dourgeois is too serious for such 
revelry, and the police are too strict for 
the unruly youths and maidens who might 
enjoy its fun. 
Nevertheless, costume 


balls are still 




















Photo by Reutlinger. 


‘*Madame de Montespan”': 


matter ends— unless one counts the taw- 
dry Mid-Lent procession, when the women 
of the alles and the dlanchisseuses, in 
scanty costume, drive through the streets 
on cars garlanded with paper roses. No, 
the glory of the Paris carnival is dead. 


costume of the Louis XIV. period, by Redfern. 4 


much in favour in society and the Latin 
Quarter. Inthe former, whether arranged 
for the pleasure of children or grown-ups, 
they are often very grand affairs, and the 
costumes are gorgeous. Many women draw 
their inspiration from the theatres, and 
Continued on Supplement, page 20 
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A BOTTLE OF 


WORTHINGTO 


COMPLETES 


XMAS CHEER. 





The brand of Ale that is renowned for its 
purity and quality. @ It pleases the eye, 
delights the palate & strengthens the system. 
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vie with a stage “ Manon” or “ Mme. de 
Montespan ” both in attire and personal 
gtace. Our illustrations show four dresses, 
made by Redfern, which have hadimmense 
success. The simple striped blue-and- 
white silk, with the white lawn kerchief, I 
saw in the making for a charming woman 
who has worn it both in Paris and America 
as a type of “an old-fashioned girl.’ ‘The 
Greek costume, too, has been copied 
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ally since Redfern dressed Gilda Dharty 
for the part. Naturally it is not at the 
Opera balls, or in the student quarter, that 
one sees such gowns as these, but in the 
gorgeous palaces of the Avenue du Bois 
de Boulogne, and the Champs Elysées. 
More often than not the host and hostess 
are foreigners, with a colossal fortune 
behind them. ‘Then the scene is indeed 
a wonderful one, and a well-known one 
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Photo by Reutlinger. 


‘(Madame de Pompadour"; costume of the Louis XV. period, by Redfern. 


repeatedly. With the veil, it expresses all 
the mystery of the Orient; without it, all 
the gorgeous beauty for which the East is 
known. ‘The beautiful robes of the ‘‘ Lady 
of the XVIII. Century ” have been worn 
solely on the stage, but several women 
have used the costume as a model, from 
which adaptations have been made. As 
to Mme. de Montespan in her cloak and 
mask fan, she has inspired dozens of regal 
beauties to a fancy-dress costume, especi- 





too ; for do not the daily papers give us a 
full account of it, with the cost of every 
detail attached ? 

And now let me give one word to poverty 
(comparatively speaking) and ingenuity. 
I mean those dals masgués arranged by 
the students. ‘There are several—Carla- 
rossi’s, Julien’s, the Quat’z Arts, and 
others. All are amusing, if not quite 
proper for the jewne fille. As to the 
costumes, they are invariably clever and 
Continued on Supplement page 22 
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A SIMPLE GUIDE TO A | 
COMPLEX SUBJECT. 


Transactions on the Stock Exchange have 
long been invested with an air of mystery, but 
the thirty-third edition of that concise volume 
bearing the singularly apt or appropriate title 
“The A.B.C. Guide to the Stock Exchange 
is a book professing and justifying its pro- 
fessions to the full to give to the ordinary 
individual a brief, lucid, workable insight of 
Stock Exchange transactions. 

The “Stock Exchange” is an expression 
which has somehow carried with it to the 
general public a suggestion of either huge 
fortunes or great losses, but the Stock Ex- 
change when approached intelligently offers 
opportunities to the small capitalist for invest- 
ment or conservative speculation. 

* The A.B.C. Guide to the Stock Exchange ” 
is published by Messrs. Freeborn, Franklin 
& Co., of Exchange Chambers, Bank Street, 
and Half Moon Street, Manchester—a firm 
which has been established for many years in 
solid, hard-headed, clear-thinking Cottonopolis, 
a city where people don’t speculate or invest 
money without some 





Very Good Reasons. 


There is an invigorating ring of reliability 
about the legend appearing on the cover of the 
Guide: “All profits remitted the day after they 
are made”; “All free balances paid per return 
of post or will wire cash immediately if desired.” 
These statements, coupled with the fact that 
Freeborn, Franklin & Co., give a number of 
the premier banking houses in the kingdom 
as references, instantly remove this house and 
its long-established business quite apart from 
any other concern engaged in this branch of 
enterprise. 

The A.B.C. Guide sets the right note. It 
is simplicity itself, and conveys a confident 
message capable of comprehension and veri- 
fication by all. 

The Guide does not promise anything too 
unreasonable or improbable, as a large fortune 
out of a small capital. But it does one whole- 
some thing. It shows how liability may be 
limited to suit the investor, limited, in short, 
to the amount of capital deposited as margin. 
An extract from the contents page may serve 
to explain :—“‘ Opening an Account,” “ What 
Stock to Select,” “How to Secure Profit,” 
“When to Close a Deal,” “Maxims for In- 
vestors,” “A.B.C. of the Stock Exchange,” 
etc., all plainly, lucidly represented, so that 
every being of moderate intelligence may 
comprehend. Every intending investor should 
send for a free copy of the A.B.C. Guide, to 
Messrs. Freeborn, Franklin & Co., Exchange 
Chambers, Bank Street, Manchester. 
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sometimes beautiful. Lots of them cost 
no more than from five to ten francs, and 
nearly all of them are made in the studio. 
‘The Quat’z Arts is the ball which attracts 
most attention, and upon which most 
money is spent, as it is patronised by the 
artists who have achieved fame as well as 
by those who are struggling towards it. 
Moreover, the costumes are ruled by the 
committee, which chooses a certain period, 
and admits no man or woman who is 
not correctly dressed. I am told that the 
picture as a whole is not so fine, from an 
artistic point of view, as It was years ago ; 
but the man who told me has left his 
premiere jeunesse behind him, and_pro- 
bably time has enveloped the past in a 
golden haze. Is it not so with us all? Last 
year the period chosen was ancient Egypt, 
with its Cleopatras, its Rameses, and its 
Pharaohs. ‘The scene was a fine one, I 
know, for though Mrs. Grundy would not 
let me go myself, she smiled assent to the 
petition of my male belongings, who all 
came hack armed caf a@ pie with descrip- 
tions for my benefit. So do we deceive 
the venerable lady in this degenerate 
twentieth century, thus turning the whole 
of life into a dal masgué or something 
very like it. 

Of the series of dals masgués given 
every year at the Opera, much has been 
written and surmised. Mr. Zangwill, in 
his book called, if I remember right, 7%e 
Master, gives a vivid and not easily for- 
gotten picture of the scene, with all its 
wonderful effects of light and colour and 
its undercurrent of human tragedy and 
comedy. Irenchwomen of good standing 
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do not go {to these balls, though their 
husbands may; ana some enterprising 
English and American women insist upon 
being taken to a box, so that they may 
review the scene in safety. Masks and 
dominos are inevitable on this occasion, 
and the man is bold who will consent to 
take care of more than one woman, for 
though he has but to steer her to and 
from the box, he has to reckon with the 
Parisians ex féfe ina place of entertain- 
ment looked upon as Liberty Hall for the 
moment. 


In the home-keeping middle classes, 
where money is not plentiful and where 
convention holds her sway, the love of 
‘dressing up” is nevertheless indulged in 
pretty freely. Little comedies are acted, 
children’s fancy-dress parties are got up 
for Christmas, and a mask of any kind 
thrills the hearts of maidens and sets the 
boys’ minds to the tune of mischief. No 
grand balls with costumes from the big 
dressmakers come their way, and the girls 
at least will never see the inside of an 
artists’ dance or an opera ball; but no 
such thoughts interfere with their pleasure 
when they make their appearance as an 
Alsatian peasant, a Breton girl, or in some 
other costume as easy to make and arrange. 
‘The boys, too, will play at being Sa 
Majesté Louis XIV. with just as much 
gusto in a home-made coat and knee- 
breeches as if they were attired in the real 
thing stolen from the treasures of the 
Louvre. ‘Thus it is to be born with the 
pleasant gift of being able to ‘make 
believe.” 

M. E. CLARKE, 
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Every 
Pipe Smoker 
of 


Experience 





knows that the tobacco he wants must have _ these 
three qualities—coolness, aroma, and that subtle pro- 





perty one terms flavour, for lack of a better description. 


Otherwise it will not do. Of the three, coolness 


is least often found. Yet it is essential, for a 
man cannot burn his tongue and please his palate. In 


CHAIRMAN 


the three are found in combination. It is a fine mixture 
that yields a lasting pleasure to the votary of the pipe— 
always fragrant, always pleasing, cool to the last shred. 

It is of medium strength, and suits most men’s 


requirements. 


BOARDMAN’S is the same tobacco—milder, 
and 
RECORDER the same, but fuller flavoured. 





Sold by tobacconists at 54d. per ounce, and in 
guarter and half-pound tins. 





In case of difficulty, write to :— 


R. J. LEA, Manchester. 
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THE CHRISTMAS HARVEST OF BOOKS. 
WHERE AND WHAT TO CHOOSE. 
BY THE BOOK-TASTER. 








OW is it that the really desirable book 
always comes out in the autumn? Why, in 
fact, should there be a season for books at all? 
Swift remarked it, so it is no new grievance. ‘‘I 
am living fast to see the time,” he wrote, ‘‘ when 
a book that misses its tide shall be neglected, as 
the moon by day, or like mackerel a week after 
the season.” One makes allowance, of course, 
for the great influence of Christmas, and the 
passion it brings along with it for making presents 
But it would be just as easy to publish our gift- 
books in a calm succession through the year, 
just like law-books and treatises and directories, 
and the sort of thing to which Charles Lamb 
denied even the name of books at all. The 
season arrangement works very well for deli- 
cacies which are all the better for being ephem- 
eral, ‘‘a moment there, then gone for ever.” 
But books are not strawberries or snowflakes, to 
perish in the moment of taste or touch; they 
are things that require, like old-fashioned 
dames, a ceremonious introduction and a cer- 
tain measure of attention afterwards. For this 
reason one cannot envy the responsible _re- 
viewers who have to cope with the stupendous 
on-rush of books that comes between Michaelmas 
and Christmas. The works of fiction alone would 
run into thousands, as few of them (thank good- 
ness !) ever do in point of circulation. So, in the 
following survey of new books that tempt our 
interest, we cannot claim to have given more 
than a glance at the pictures, a dip into the text, 
and then a butterfly’s leave on making for the 
next worth notice. What we have been at some 
pains to do, however, is roughly to classify the 
result, and leave the harvest to the attention 
of readers who do not expect too much from 
authors, or reviewers, or their profoundly unlearned 
but profoundly obedient friend, the undersigned. 


The High Road of History. 


History is slowly but steadily making inroads 
on fiction as a field of public interest, and though 
biography is, naturally enough, the aspect most 
congenial to an individualistic age like ours, 
there is no lack ot audience for any man who 
cares to give a sober survey of the progress 
of mankind. Dr. Gairdner’s ‘‘ Lollardy and 
the Reformation” (Macmillan) is too solid for 
more than the minority even of serious readers, 
but it covers a profound and difficult field of 
British history in a worthy way, and its judicial 
and moderate temper is beyond all praise. Fora 
septuagenarian this pair of great and learned 
volumes is a four de force, but the author hopes to 
complete his task to the extent of another couple 
of volumes coming down to the age of Elizabeth, 
and all the world echoes the aspiration with 
applause. Sir George Trevelyan has revised his 
masterly ‘* Life” of his uncle, Lord Macaulay ; 
and the publishers, Messrs. Longmans, have also 





issued a posthumous volume by Lecky, consisting 
of various essays and reviews. ‘* The Bernstorff 
Papers,” and Mr. Mallet’s ‘* Life of Earl North- 
brook ” (same publishers) are serious contributions 
to the political evolution of the past century, and 
‘* The Journal of Lady Holland ” (Longmans) and 
‘‘The Holland Home Circle,” by Mr. Lloyd 
Sanders (Methuen) supply all that we want to 
know of the social and intellectual atmosphere of 
a great London salon of eighty years ago. As 
for the manifold works that deal with science and 
travel and music, they are frankly beyond our 
present scope. 


France and the French. 


The glamour of history, if it ever came to be 
disputed for among the nations, would probably 
be accorded to France, and the vicissitudes of her 
men and women and movements must always 
weave a strange spell over the attention of modern 
readers, quite irrespective of their own nationality. 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s ‘‘ The Maid of France” 
(Longmans), is probably meant as a counterblast 
to the disagreeable treatise lately written by 
M. Anatole France, and now being translated for 
John Lane. Another unhappy heroine who links 
the past fortunes of two nations together is the 
theme of Miss Jane Stoddart’s ‘‘ The Girlhood of 
Mary Queen of Scots” (Hodder & Stoughton), 
and of the many books that have accumulated 
round ‘‘La Reine Blanche” this is the latest 
and not the worst. Concerning French monarchs 
and their families we may note the following new 
works: ‘‘The King who never Reigned,” the 
tragic life-story of Louis XVII. (Eveleigh 
Nash), ‘‘ The Little Dauphin,’’ by Catharine 
F. Welch (Methuen), ‘‘ Louis Napoleon and the 
Genesis of the Second Empire,” by F. H. 
Cheetham (Lane), ‘‘ Napoleon and the Arch- 
duke Charles” (Lane), ‘* The Women Bona- 
partes,” in two volumes, by H. Noel Williams 
(Methuen), “ The Life of an Empress,” the record 
of the ex-Empress Eugénie, by Frederic Loliée 
(Nash), and Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘‘ Sisters of 
Napoleon” (Fisher Unwin). ‘‘ Romances of the 
French Revolution” is a book by M. Lenotre 
(Heinemann), “ Dumouriez and the Defence of 
England against Napoleon” (Lane), follows it 
close in point of period, and there have been 
several works of late—like Mrs. ‘Tallentyre’s 
new ‘ Life of Mirabeau” (Smith, Elder) and a 
larger work by Dr. Fling on the same subject 
(Putnams)—dealing with momentous figures 
and social and political developments across the 
Channel. Finally, Messrs. Chatto are translating 
and publishing ‘‘ The Colour of Paris,” with text 
by members of the Académie Goncourt, and 
colour illustrations by the Japanese artist Yoshio 
Markino, who threw so much new light and 
vivacity into London scenery a year ago. 
Continued on Supplement page % 
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FROM MESSRS. BELL’S LIST 


Write for Messrs. Bell’s Illustrated Miniature Catalogue of Gift-Books. 





Crown 4to, 55. net. 


THE PINAFORE PICTURE BOOK. 


The Story of “‘H.M.S. Pinafore,’’ 
Told by W. S. GILBERT. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour, numerous Black-and-White Drawings, and Special Cover and 
End-papers by ALICE B. Woopwarp. 


Also an EDITION DE Luxe, Limited to 250 copies, printed on hand-made paper, with the plates 
mounted, 10s. 6a. net. 


Second Edition. Crown 4to, §s. net. 


THE PETER PAN PICTURE BOOK. 


The story of Peter Pan retold by DANIEL O’CoNNoR from the play by J. M. Barrie. 
With 28 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by ALIcE B. Woopwarp, and specially designed 
binding and end-papers. 

“It would be difficult to imagine anything more dainty. The pictures are exquisitely beautiful, and to 
follow the story in Mr, O’Connor’s version is almost as fascinating as it was to see Mr. Burrie’s quaint creation 
on the stage.”—G/lasgow Herald. 





A NEW SERIES OF GIFT BOOKS. 


THE QUEEN’S TREASURES SERIES. 
Small crown 8vo. With 8 Coloured Plates and decorated title page, covers, 
and end-papers, 2s. 6d. net each. 

This series consists of stories which delighted the young readers of the last generation, and have 
still retained their old-world fascination. The volumes are well printed on good paper, illustrated in 
Colour and daintily bound. 

Now Reapy. 
COUSIN PHILLIS. By Mrs. Gaske-t. 


Illustrated by Miss M. V. WHEELHOUSE. With an Introduction by THOMAS SECCOMBE. 


SIX TO SIXTEEN. By Mrs. Ewine. 


Illustrated by Miss M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 


A FLAT-IRON FOR A FARTHING. By Mrs. Ewine. 


Illustrated by Miss M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 





Cloth, 6s. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR. 


By H. G. WELLS. With 16 Illustrations by A. C. MICHAEL, 


“A striking picture worked out with great power and imagination. . . . Supremely interesting, whether 
read as a picture of what might happen, or merely as an exciting story.”—Daily Mail. 
‘“A dazzling and bewildering romance.”—Sco/sman. 





THE ENDYMION SERIES. THE “HOW TO” SERIES. 
FOR COLLECTORS AND CONNOISSEURS. 
ea cinnentitiadiiiad a With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
“It may justly be claimed for the charming Endymion . By Mrs. 
Series that it is the best illustrated edition of the ae MB MN “penne dl 4 net. 


itis y d.”— Studio. 
British poets that has yet appeare udio HOW TO COLLECT CONTINENTAL CHINA. 
POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. _ Illustrated and By C. H. WyLbE. 6s. net. 


Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 


Decorated by Robert AnniNG BELL. HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. By R. C. Wirt. 
POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. Illustrated Fourth Edition. 5s. net. (Jn the Press. 
and Decorated by Byam Suaw. | How TO COLLECT OLD FYBNITURE. By 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. _ lllus- REDERICK LITCHFIELD. ir ition. 6s, net. 

at = jan A by Kopert ANNING BELL. HOW TO IDENTIFY PORTRAIT MINIATURES. 
By G. C. Wixitamson, Litt.U. Second Edition. 


POEMS BY TENNYSON. | ay eet and Decor- ricgeet 
ated by ELEANOR FOKTESCUE BRICKDALE. HOW TO COLLECT BOOKS. By J. H. Starter. 
ENGLISH LYRICS FROM SPENSER TO MIL- 6s. net. 
TON. Illustrated and Decorated by R. ANNING HOW TO COLLECT POSTAGE STAMPS. By 

Ss. het. 


BELL. BERTRAM T. K,. Smirn, 


THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLEN POE, lilus ART AND THE CAMERA. By Antony Guest. 
trated and Decorated by W. Heatu Rosinson. 6s. net. 











LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., W.C. 
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Conversation and Society. 


Most people have sampled Mrs. Cornwallis- 
West’s lively ‘‘ Reminiscences,” but there are 
other books of social recollections that run it 
very close, all full of that fine conversation and 
vivacity so rarely conveyable in print. Choosing 
at random on any well-set bookstall, one’s fancy 
could hardly help but light on Lady Ritchie’s 
* Blackstick Papers” (Smith, Elder), well worthy 
of the pen of Thackeray’s daughter ; Mrs. Wadding- 
ton’s “Chateau and Country Life in France ”’ 
(same publishers), and ‘f The Letters of a Noble 
Woman” (George Allen), in which Miss Mar- 
garet Young tells the life-story, helped out by 
correspondence, of a woman whose daughter 
caused the first romance in Ruskin’s life, and 
one that ended all too early by her tragic death. 
Lady Priestley’s ‘‘The Story of a Lifetime”’ 
(Kegan Paul) is full of anecdotes of great 
Englishmen of the past fifty years; Miss Beale’s 
** Recollections of a Spinster Aunt” (Heinemann) 
and Lady Gaskell’s ‘‘ Lives of a Shropshire Lass 
and Lad” are milder in their atmosphere ; while 
‘The Human Woman,” by Lady Grove (Smith, 
Elder), is a clear and vigorous assertion of 
women's rights at a time when there is danger 
of their being forgotten in the noise of women’s 
riots. Five books of recollections from well- 
known men are equally full of anecdotal interest : 
the Hon. Lionel Tollemache’s ‘‘ Old and Odd 
Memories” (Arnold); Mr. R. C. Lehmann’s 
** Memories of Half a Century ” (Smith, Elder), 
being the recollections of his parents ; “ Piccadilly 
to Pall Mall,” by Mr. Ralph Nevill (Duckworth) ; 
**Some Eminent Victorians,” by Mrs. Comyns 
Carr (Duckworth) ; and Mr. Hall Caine’s “ My 
Story” (Heinemann). In the way of sport and 
the open air Mr. Richardson’s ‘‘ The Complete 
Foxhunter ’’ (Methuen) and ‘* The Book of Winter 
Sports” (Arnold) seem the most appropriate. 
**The Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew,” by Mr. 
W. J. Bean (Cassell), and ‘‘ The Scenery of 
Sherwood Forest,” by Mr. Joseph Rodgers (Fisher 
Unwin), are the best suited to the lovers of 
woodland and ordered landscape; but there are 
plenty of new books for the garden-lover, 
notably Mrs. Richmond’s ‘In My Lady’s Garden,” 
with pictures by Miss Beatrice Parsons (Fisher 
Unwin); ‘‘ An Artist's Garden,” by Anna Lea 
Merritt, with many colour drawings (Allen) ; 
and a finely illustrated colour book of “Scottish 
Gardens,” by Sir Herbert Maxwell, published by 
Edward Arnold. 


Poetry, More or Less. 


Mr. Gosse’s book, ‘‘The Autumn Garden” 
(Heinemann), of course, is not gardening but 
poetry, and there are several new books of verse 
which will make music for enraptured ears this 
winter. Professor Saintsbury’s great work on 
‘* English Prosody,” Mr. Bradley’s ‘‘ Oxford 
Lectures on Poetry,” and Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
**De Libris” (all three by Macmillan), deal with 
the critical and bookish interest of the Muses, 
but we are not short of new poetry by any means. 
Mr. Noyes’s epic on ‘‘ Drake” (Blackwood) is 
one over which the fine zest and spirit of the 
sea is brooding; Mr. Stephen Phillips’s new 
version of ‘‘ Faust” as given at His Majesty's 
makes a shapely volume (Macmillan); and we 
get attractive presentments of the poetry of 
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Mr. W. B. Yeats, a new library edition (Chap- 
man & Hall), Mr. Kipling in four dainty pocket 
volumes (Methuen), and the late Francis Thomp- 
son in a careful selection made by Mr. Meynell 
(Methuen). ‘*The Light of Asia,” that fine 
tribute to the spirit of Buddha in which the 
late Sir Edwin Arnold put so much of the lustre 
of the East, has been reissued in a handsome 
vellum binding by Messrs. Kegan Paul, with a 
series of exquisite photographs of Indian scenery 
by Mabel Eardley Wilmot. In the way of new 
anthologies we get Mr. Noyes’s ‘f The Magic 
Casement,” a book of fairy poetry collected by 
Mr. Noyes with illustrations (Chapman & Hall), 
** Poems from Punch,” collected by Sir Francis 
Burnand (Harrap & Co ), ** The Golden Treasury 
of American Songs and Lyrics’’ (Macmillan), 
‘©The Rose-winged Hours,” and a_ pocket 
volume of love lyrics, collected by Mr. St. John 
Lucas (Arnold). ‘Legendary Ballads from 
Percy’s Reliques” is a cho:ce of fine old English 
ballads with Mr. Byam Shaw's colour pictures 
(Chatto & Windus); ‘*The Horace Pocket- 
book” is a tiny volume bound to appeal to 
lovers of the classic (Constable); and ‘‘ Her 
Infinite Variety” (Methuen), if not all verse, 
is as good as fine verse, for it gathers, as all 
Mr. E. V. Lucas’s anthologies do, the harvest 
of much reading, and has for its object the 
exposition of the feminine character as portrayed 
in literature. 


Art and Picture-Books. 


On picture-books for old and young we have 
left ourselves but little space for comment, but 
they grow more beautiful year by year. The big 
Whistler book stands by itself. There are three 
lovely volumes of Shakespeare’s plays with 
colour-plates, in Mr. Rackham’s edition of ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” (Heinemann), Mr. 
Woodroffe’s ‘‘ The Tempest ” (Chapman & Hall), 
and Mr. Heath Robinson’s ‘* Twelfth Night ” ; 
and Mr. Willy Pogany’s colour-plates to Messrs. 
Hutchinson’s edition of ‘‘ Faust” are equally 
handsome. Messrs. Macmillan have reissued Mr. 
Kipling’s ‘‘Jungle Book” with the Detmold 
plates in colour, richly imaginative, yet true to 
life; and have given Mr. Marion Crawford’s 
Christmas story, ‘‘ The Little City of Hope,” the 
benefit of a series of colour illustrations by Mr. 
A. S. Hartrick. The same firm have added 
‘** Surrey ” to their Highways and Byways Series, 
with exquisite black-and-white illustrations by 
Mr. Hugh Thomson; and have put several 
favourites into their Pocket Series. ‘‘ The 
Children’s Book of Art,” by Sir Martin Conway 
and his daughter (A. & C. Black), fills a niche 
which was occupied so well last year by Lady 
Tennant’s ‘‘The Children and the Pictures.” 
Messrs. Dent’s ‘‘ English Idylls,” their new Brock 
edition of ‘* Jane Austen,” and their new ‘‘ Frois- 
sart”’ with Mr. Herbert Cole’s pictures, are ex- 
amples of the dainty modern presentation book ; 
and Messrs. Chatto & Windus include in their 
autumn list a number of fine reprints, devotional 
or otherwise, with fine illustrations. 


Story-Books Galore. 
3ut the choice is most bewildering of all when 
it comes to a question of considering books for the 
youngsters. The average parent or uncle, or 
benevolent fairy in any guise, is in better case than 
Continued on Supplement page 28 
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1. F. F. MONTRESOR 


Author of “ The Burning Torch,” etc., entitled 
A FISH OUT OF WATER. 


2. GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Author of “ Rezanov,” “ Ancestors,” etc., entitled 


THE GORGEOUS ISLE. 
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NOVELS BY GREAT WRITERS 


EACH 2/6 NET. 





3. MARY CHOLMONDELEY 


Author of “ Moth and Rust.” etc., entitled 
THE LOWEST RUNG 


4. STORER CLOUSTON 


Author of “Count Bunker,” entitled 
A COUNTY FAMILY. 





SAMUEL SMILES’ WORKS 


Thin Paper Edition. Cloth, 2/- net; Lambskin, 2/6 net. 
SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of Conduct and 
Perseverance. 

CHARACTER. A Book of Noble Characteristics, 
DUTY. With Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and 
Endurance, 

THRIFT. A Book of Domestic Counsel. 





POPULAR EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD WORKS 


EACH 2/6 NET, 


Full List of Volumes in this Series post free 
on cpplication. 








HORACE A. VACHELL’S NEW NOVEL 





THE WATERS OF 


JORDAN. By THE 
AUTHOR OF ‘* THE 
Hitt,” ‘‘ BROTHERS,” 


ETC. 6/= JUST OUT. 











) First Review 

“Once again Mr. Vachell has given 
his admirers cause for joy. Let it 
be said at once that his latest book 
is in many respects his best ... a 
powerful story. All the characters 
are vivid and real, the creations of a 
literary artist who has observed—and 
understood.”—Birmingham Post. 





PUBLISHED BY JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 








MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S 


DIANA MALLORY 


THIRD EDITION. 


Crown 8v0, 6s. 





OTHER 6s. NOVELS. 


WROTH. Seconp Epition. 
AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 


A PAWN IN THE GAME. 
W. H. FITCHETT, LL.D. 


ROUND-THE-FIRESTORIES. 
A. CONAN DOYLE. 


CATHERINE’S CHILD. 
Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


THE GREEN PARROT. 
BERNARD E. J. CAPES. 


THE HOUSE OF THE CRICKETS. 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 


TORMENTILLA. 
DOROTHEA DEAKIN. 


THE WOUNDS OF A FRIEND. 
DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 





A New Work presenting the Case for 


WOMEN SUFFRAGE 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Social Fetich.” 


THE HUMAN WOMAN 


By LADY GROVE. 
WITH A VIGNETTE TITLE-PAGE, 
Demy 8vo, 5S. net. 





MEMORIES OF HALF-A-CENTURY. 
ARecord of Friendships. By R.C. LEHMANN, 
M.P., Author of ‘‘ Harry Fludyer at Cambridge,” ‘* The 
Sun Child,” etc. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


MEGGIE: a Day Dream. 


By LADY AIGERNON PERCY. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations by F. D. BEprorp. Crown 8vo, 68. 








Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, WATERLOO PLAcE, S.W. 
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we are, for he knows the tastes of the young 
recipient, how last year’s book was received, and 
how far to venture in the same or any other direc- 
tion. Alas! we have no informant to tell us 
that our choice is ‘‘ ripping ” or merely ‘‘ decent.” 
We have to cater for youngsters of all ages and 
sizes, at home and abroad, and advise good people 
at home as to what to choose, perhaps, for Colonial 
children whom they never saw. With all this in 
view, then, and a plea for something like indul- 
gence, we will try to make some headway against 
the enormous piles of gift-books that load the 
bookstalls at the moment. We have already said 
something of the season’s picture-books, or some 
of them that appeal to old and young alike ; but 
we might have added a highly original one that 
appeals to both, and can cite no actual reason 
why it has remained till now, for it gives 
one the very breath and atmosphere of laughter 
and young enjoyment. This is ‘ The Pinafore 
Picture Book” (Bell), in which Sir William S. 
Gilbert tells the story of the youngest of his operas, 
and the publishers have added some of Sullivan’s 
delightful music, with a number of racy colour 
illustrations by Miss Woodward. From the same 
publishers we note three charming old-fashioned 
stories in the Queen’s Treasures Series, by Mrs. 
Gaskell and Mrs. Ewing—stories that have never 


till now been endowed with the modern arts 
of book illustration. One of the most beautiful 
books of the season is Mr. Andrew Lang’s 


‘*Book of Princes and Princesses’’ (Longmans), 
with Mr. Ford’s illustrations; and a new 
nursery-book in her own spirit is the ‘* Adven- 
tures of Borbee and the Wasp” (same firm), by 
the inventor of the Golliwogg, Miss Florence 
Upton. Messrs. Blackie come first in the matter 
of the real and manly type of story-books for lads, 
and those by Captain F. S. Brereton and Mr. 
Alexander Macdonald (especially ‘‘ How Canada 
was Won” and ‘*‘ The White Trail”) breathe the 
very spirit of adventure which Henty made so 
popular. But there are many other sterling 
authors on the firm’s list, like Harry Collingwood, 
Surgeon Jeans, and Rosa Mulholland, and all 
its productions have the same attributes of 
attractive binding, good type and paper, and 
sound illustration, frequently in the best style 
of colour. Messrs. A. & C. Black begin an 
attractive list with Mr. Crockett’s ‘‘ Red-Cap 
Adventures,” being stories from Scott re-told 
with enthusiasm and the help of good pictures ; 
and there is an accompaniment of excellent 
colour illustrations in their “ Children’s Book of 
Celtic Stories,’ ‘* God’s Lantern Bearers” 
(stories from Holy Writ), ‘‘ The Wolf Patrol” 
(a story of Baden-Powell’s scouts), etc. Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus have reprinted, as Mr. Lane has 
done, Stevenson’s ‘‘Child’s Garden of Verses” 
in a handsome form, with Mr. Chas. Robinson’s 
and Miss Sowerby’s colour pictures respectively ; 
and issue besides, with fine illustrations, a new 
children’s book by Mr. E. V. Lucas, a book of 
** Legends from Fairyland” by Holme Lee, and 
a story called ‘‘ Marjory Redford and her Friends,” 
by Mrs. Spielmann, quite in the genial and enter- 
taining vein of her book a year ago entitled ‘‘ My 
Son and I.” Messrs. Duckworth issue a number 
of books in which Mr. S. H. Hamer, well known 
as a children’s editor, combines with artists of 
the merit of Mr. Hassall, Mr. Harry Rowntree, 
and others. From Messrs. Warne we get a book 
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of ‘* Lyrics, Pathetic and Humorous,” written 
and illustrated by Mr. Edmund Dulac; a couple 
of Miss Beatrix Potter’s pretty and original 
children’s stories; and racy nursery colour- 
books by Mr. Henry Stannard and others. 
‘*The House of Arden” and ‘‘ The Phoenix and 
the Carpet ” are two new stories by Mrs. Nesbit 
Bland, issued by Fisher Unwin; while others 
by different authors from the same firm, and 
all illustrated appropriately, are ‘‘ Tales from 
Spenser,” *‘ Six Girls,” ‘‘ ASsop’s Fables for Little 
People,” etc. 


Toy=books and Reprints. 


Stanley Paul issues a number of the ‘ Reciters ” 
and other collections compiled by Alfred H. 
Miles; and Mr. T. N. Foulis, of Edinburgh, 
an anthology for lovers of children called ‘* The 
Modern Child,” compiled from the writings of 
Mr. Barrie and others. ‘‘ The Pageant of British 
History,” with coloured illustrations (Nelson), ex- 
plains itself, and another book from this firm, 
**Nelson’s Nursery-Book,” is similarly rich in 
colour-pictures by well-known artists, besides a 
fund of good juvenile reading. The same firm 
issues ‘‘ The Gateway to Shakespeare,” with a 
life of the poet written by Mrs. Andrew Lang ; 
and in this region of well-edited collections of 
standard material we may mention ‘‘ Blackie’s 
Children’s Annual,” ‘‘ Runaways and Castaways ”’ 
(Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co.), edited by Mr. 
E. V. Lucas, and ‘‘ A Treasury of Verse for 
Children,” with Mr. Pogany’s vivacious illustra- 
tions, published by Harrap & Co. A fine old- 
fashioned author who has genuinely human and 
entertaining qualities is Miss Alcott, and Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co. have just put her eight 
most famous stories into a suitable uniform edition, 
** The Romance of Empire” and ‘‘ Shown to the 
Children ” are but two out of many informing and 
attractive series published by Messrs. Jack with 
an enrichment of many coloured illustrations ; and 
*¢ Every Child’s Library ” is another series pub- 
lished by Mr. Heinemann, not to mention his 
edition of ‘‘ Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales,” with 
pictures by the Danish artist Tegner, and there- 


fore strongly in sympathy with the text. We 
should like to add some details of the new 


children’s books issued by Messrs. Cassell, includ- 
ing many new and admirable stories, by Messrs. 
Chambers (including the ‘‘ Buster Brown” 
series), Messrs. Henry Frowde and Hodder & 
Stoughton, Messrs. Nisbet, Messrs. Partridge, the 
S.P.C.K., the R.T.S., and the toy-books and 
rag-books for which the house of Dean is de- 
servedly famous. But if we were only to mention 
the names of the firms who go to fill the children’s 
hampers this Christmastide, we should grow 
incoherent, and our words would run into one 
another as Alice’s did in Wonderland. As for 
the versions of that famous little lady, they are 
innumerable, but when all is said and done, the 
best is the old original form with Sir John Tenniel’s 
immortal illustrations, and this you may obtain 
of Macmillans nowadays for a shilling. We 
would that every child in the kingdom could be 
made happy with a copy, and with this pious 
aspiration we must conclude ; adding, however, 
for everybody’s benefit, whether young or old, 
that time-honoured greeting which never seems 
to grow stale on repetition, ‘‘ A Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year.” J.P. Cc. 
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MR. LANG’S FAIRY BOOK SERIES 


Crewn 8vo, gilt edges. 


Price SIX SHILLINGS each. 


NEW VOLUME FOR 1908. 


THE WORLD. 


“This wonderful series of fairy books is, in fact, for children 


an introduction to the mythology of the world, as well as an inexhaustible joy.” 


THE BOOK OF PRINCES AND PRINCESSES 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


By MRS. LANG. 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 43 other Illustrations by H. J. FORD. 


This 7s a volume on the lines of ** The True Story Book” and ‘* The Red True Story Book,” but all the 
Stories deal wtth more or less well-known Historical Characters. 


‘THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK 


With 138 Illustrations 


THE RED FAIRY BOOK 


With roo Illustrations 


THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK 


With 10: Illustrations 


THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK 


With 104 Illustrations 


THE PINK FAIRY BOOK 


With 67 Illustrations 


THE GREY FAIRY BOOK 


With 65 Illustrations | 


THE ORANGE FAIRY BOOK 
With 8 Coloured Plates 
end soother Illustrations 








THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK 
With 8 Coloured Plates 
and <4 other Illustrations 

THE CRIMSON FAIRY 

BOOK 


With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 43 other Illustrations 


| THE BROWN FAIRY BOOK 


| BOOK 


With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 42 other Illustrations 


THE OLIVE FAIRY BOOK 
With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 43 other I]lustrations 


| THE TRUE STORY BOOK 


With 66 Illustrations 


THE RED TRUE STORY 


With 100 Illustrations | 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR 


THE ANIMAL STORY 
BOOK 

With 67 Illustrations 
THE RED BOOK OF 
ANIMAL STORIES 


With 65 Illustrations 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


With 66 Illustrations 


THE BLUE POETRY BOOK 


With 1oo Illustrations 


THE BOOK OF ROMANCE 
With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 44 other lilustrations 


THE RED ROMANCE BOOK 
With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 44 other Illustrations 





OF “‘ THE GOLLIWOGG SERIES.’’ 


The Adventures of Borbee and the Wisp 


A FAIRY STORY. 


By FLORENCE K. UPTON. 


With 32 Coloured Illustrations by the Author. Crown 4to. 6s. 





A New and Cheaper Issue of 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS 


Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


DOREEN—HOPE THE HERMIT—WAYFARING MEN 


These Volumes are bound uniformly with the Cheap Issues of ‘‘ Donovan” and the 


author’s other novels. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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AUTUMN BOOKS OF SPORT AND TRAVEL. 





TWO DIANAS IN ALASKA. 
By AGNES HERBERT and a SHIKARI. With numerous Illustrations reproduced from 
Photographs. Uniform with ‘Two Dianas in Somaliland.” Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“ We heartily recommend this book toall readers. It is all admirable.”—Daily Telegraph. 


KASHMIR: LAND OF STREAMS AND SOLITUDES. 
3y P. PIRIE. With 25 Full-page Plates in Colour, and upwards of 100 other Illustrations by 
H. R. PIRIE, Crown gto. 21s. net. 

This book is the result of three years’ wandering on the outposts of civilisation, whither author 
and artist proceeded by special permission of the Indian Government. Armed with this they 
penetrated far into the wilds, especially along the Gilgit road. 

BIRDS. OF THE PLAINS. 
By DOUGLAS DEWAR, Author of ‘f Bombay Ducks.” With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is a number of vivid pen-pictures of Indian Birds written in breezy language, to appeal 
to the general reader as well as to the naturalist. 

HOLLY, YEW, AND BOX. 
With Notes on other Evergreens. By W. DALLIMORE and THOMAS MOORE. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 
THE BOOK OF FERN CULTURE. 
By A. HEMSLEY. A guide to the cultivation of ferns in the open and under glass, by a well- 
known fern grower. Illustrated. Cloth, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Handbooks of Practical Gardening. 
THE “LONDONS” OF THE BRITISH FLEET. 
By EDWARD FRASER, Author of ‘‘ Famous Fighters of the Fleet,” with 20 Illustrations, 
8 in Colour. Crown 8vo. 68. 

Mr. Fraser tells us what Londoners have done for the Navy in the past ; how Cromwell first 
gave the name London to a man-o’-war ; and how the Dutch burned the Loyal London in the 
Medway. 

A POOR MAN’S HOUSE. 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 6s. 

The record of a life as an inmate of the household of a Devon fisherman. As the author says: 
‘*T have felt something of the trial and hardship of the life as well as enjoyed its picturesqueness. 

. I have worked on the boats sometimes fifteen hours a day, not as an amateur, but for hard 
and badly needed coin.” 

A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, with 8 Full-page reproductions of Water Colours, 160 
Illustrations in the text in Line, designed End-papers and Title-page, and a special Binding Design 
by CHARLES ROBINSON. Large crown $vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

This is the first year in which an edition of Stevenson’s masterpiece illustrated in colours has 
been published in this country, 

ORTHODOXY. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Unitorm with “ Heretics.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

‘*Mr, Chesterton’s masterpiece.”—R. A. Scott-James in Daily News. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE GREEN DOMINO: A Romance. 
By ANTHONY DYLLINGTON. Crown 
8\0. 

ARTHUR'S. By A. NEIL LYONS. Crown 
8vo. 

THE DOOMSWOMAN: A Novel. By 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON. Crown 8vo. 
New Edition. 

A PRINCESS OF HACKNEY:A 
Romance. By G. C. COMPTON. 
Crown 8vo. 


OUR DAILY BREAD: A Novel. By 
CLARA VIEBIG, Author of “ Absolution.” 
A Trans!ation by MARGARET L. CLARKE. 
Crown 8vo. 

LITTLE DINNERS WITH THE 
SPHINX. By RICHARD LE GALLI- 
ENNE. Crown 8vo. 

HANDICAPPED: A Novel. By EMERY 
POTTLE. Crown 8vo. 

THE LOST CABIN MINE. By 
FREDERICK NIVEN. Crown 8vo. 








JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MAGMILLAN’S BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 








DE LIBRIS. Prose and Verse. 


THOMSON and KATE GREENAWAY. 


By Austin Dopgson. 
Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE LITTLE CITY OF HOPE. A Christmas Story. By F. Marion CRawrorp. 


A New Edition. With Illustrations in Colour by A. S. HARTRICK. 8vo, §s. net. 


With Illustrations by HuGuH 


THE JUNGLE BOOK. By Rupvyarp Kipiinc. With Sixteen Illustrations in 
Colour by MAURICE and EDWARD DETMOLD. 8vo, 5s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN SURREY. By Eric Parker. With Illustra- 


tions by HuGH THomson, Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


A MOTOR FLIGHT THROUGH FRANCE. By Epitn Wuarton. With 21 


full-page half-tone plates. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 61. net. 


NEW AND NOTABLE 6/- NOVELS. 


OUIDA’S LAST NOVEL. 
HELIANTHUS. By Ovipa. 


RHODA BROUGHTON. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


THE DIVA’S RUBY. By F. Marion 


CRAWFORD. A Sequel to * The Primadonna ” 





and ** Soprano.” 


MAMMA. by Ruopa Broucuron. 
B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 
THE FORBIDDEN BOUNDARY 
and Other Stories. By B. L. Purnam | 


WEALE. 
ALBERT KINROSS. 


JOAN OF GARIOCH. 


KINROsS. 
ROBERT HERRICK. 
TOGETHER. By Rosert HERRICK. 
Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 


THE RED CITY. A Novel 
Second Administration of Washington. 
Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 


EDITH WHARTON. 
THE HERMIT AND THE WILD 
WOMAN, and Other Stories. 
ROSA N. CAREY. 
| THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE HILL. 
3y Rosa N. CAREY, 
L. DOUGALL 


By L. DouGALL, Author of “* Beggars All,” etc. 
The Times. 
se We have spoken above of Miss Dougall’s eloquence and 
her distinction of style, which have never been more happily 
displayed than in these pages . . . a book which deserves to 
| be widely read.”— 7 he Spectator. 


SIX BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 


With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 6s. each. 
HENRY ESMOND. By W. M. | SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. By 


THACKERAY. With an_ Introduction by GEORGE ELIO?T, 
AustIN DOBSON. 


EVELINA. By Fanxy Burney. With | SILAS MARNER. By Georce Etor. 


an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. ; 

. : CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gasket. With 

A KENTUCKY CARDINAL, AND Introduction by Mrs. THACKERAY RITCHIE, 
AFTERMATH. By JAMEs LANE ALLEN. and Coloured Illustrations. 5s. net. 


By ALBERT 


**A clever unprejudiced, amusing book."’ 
of the 
By 








The Novels and Poems of Thomas Hardy. 
POCKET EDITION. 
In plum-coloured cloth and leather bindings. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Series consists of 18 volumes. 


*.* The crown 8vo edition of Mr. Hardy’s works, in blue cloth, at 3s. 6d. per volume, is still on sale. 








Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on application. 


MACMILLAN 6& CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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DOES IT CONCERN 


memes) em 


Never before has so much time 
and attention been given to the care of 
the Complexion as there is at the 
present day, and it is not to be 
wondered at when we consider the 
prevailing climatic conditions of our 
country together with the “pace” at 
which we live. 

Fifty years ago a woman, or a man 
for that matter, retained his or her 
youthful appearance well into manhood 
or womanhood, but, as everyone knows, 
this is not the case to-day, not even 
among those whose lives are spent in 
the freshness of the country, for often 
in such places the “pace” at which 





one lives is as great as it is in the great 
cities. 

When these facts are con- 
sidered it is really not to be wondered 
at that even after two or three seasons 
a girl finds her good looks vanishing, 


or, if not disappearing altogether, show- 
ing signs of wear and tear. 

; It is said that the face is the mirror 
<2” of ihe soul. It may be further stated 
. that the Complexion is often the diary 
of its possessor. How easy it is to recognise the motoring woman, the driving 
woman, the yachting woman and the like. All these pleasures, together with the 
‘More social recreations of life, such as dancing, the theatre, etc., tell their tale on 
the Complexion, and it is only natural that a woman should wish to do all in her 
power to remove these blemishes, and restore her Complexion to its natural state, 

4 Then comes the all-important question of what means are to be 
} used to accomplish this purpose. Much has been heard of mechanical and 
electrical appliances, which claim for themselves the power of removing wrinkles, 
blemishes, hollows, and to more or less supply a new Complexion, but if one 
considers for a: moment the construction and manipulation of these machines, it is 
teadily seen, that if they do any good at all, which is quite questionable, it can 
only be of a temporary nature, inasmuch as it forces nature instead of assisting her. 


This is the crux of the whole question; it is necessary to Assist 
} Nature in her work of restoring the Complexion, or, what is better still, before it 
is lost, assist nature in keeping it healthy and beautiful. 


Nothing can help you more in the care of the skin than OATINE, 
which represents the acme of perfection in skin creams and skin foods. Its name 
is taken from the fact that it is prepared from oats, the medicinal properties of that 
gtain being combined with an admirable excipient and adjuvant, making an agreeable 
cream, cleansing and beautifying in its results, and permanently improving cases which 
obstinately resist all other modes of treatment. It is not merely a skin food but 
is of the highest medicinal value, acting as a tonic on the weakest skin and enabling 
it to perform its functions properly and giving the face the glow and beauty of health. 


|AN OPPORTUNITY aes 


THE OATINE GIRL, 
































QATINE contains no fatty matter as most creams do. This fatty matter 
only adds to the trouble, clogging the pores still more with foreign substances. 
OATINE on the contrary, dissolves the accumulations within the pores. ‘This is 
shown by washing the face and drying it and then after applying a little OATINE, 
wiping the face with a towel, when particles of black will be found upon the towel. 
Not only does OATINE give a good complexion, but it isa remedy for chapped 
hands, removes wrinkles, eradicates pimples, sunburn and tan, is a remedy for rough 
or red skin, and can be used for the skin of infants with the best results, Indeed it is 
of the utmost value in the nursery. 

Oatine has won a high standing among society and theatrical 
people, the latter finding it the best preparation they can use, both as a foundation 
for and-also for removing make-up. 

Complexions are not lost in a day and cannot be renewed in ‘a day. . Daily 
care, systematic treatment, patience and vigilance alone will renew and restore. 

For those ‘who require a greaseless cream, we supply OATINE SNOW, an 
pecitely greaseless Cream, which is as superior to any other greaseless Cream, as 

ATINE is to Cream of whatsoever nature. That this is. not an idle boast is 
proved by the fact that we have been awarded the Gold Medal or Grand Prix 
in each of the eleven exhibitious we have entered throughout the Continent as 
well as in England during the past year. 

Besides OATINE CREAM and OATINE SNOW, we supply several 
other preparations of equal importance and utility. Below will be found a brief 
description of them, and on the next page an illustration of some of them, with an offer 
which we think will interest you. 


OATINE PREPARATIONS. 


OATINE CREAM.—Price, 1/3 and 2/6 per jar. OATINE TOILET SOAP is the acme of per- 
fection because it is made from the very 


OATINE SNOW,.—Made especially for those finest of materials, and contains the healing 


and cleansing properties of Oats, which. as 

every one knows, are good for the skin, 

Box, containing 3 cakes, price 2/6, 

QATINE BALM.—A lotion possessing power to OATINE SHAMPOO LIQUID.—A liquid soap 
soften, whiten and purify any skin which is which thoroughly cleanses the scalp, removes 
more or less oily. Itis also good for sunburn, dandruf, and leavesthe hair soft and glossy. 
chapped hands and lips. Price, 1/8 and 2/6 Price, 2/6 per bottle. 
per bottle. OATINE SHAVING STICK.—Gives a smooth, 

f a : 3; lasting and agreeable lather, which wiil not 

OATINE TOOTH PASTE is positively antiseptic dry on the face. We recommend this soap 
and germ destructive, Prevents discoloura- particularly for those requiring a close lying 
wie peed sooty. from all } yeverses It is a lather. Price, 1/+ per stick. 
posed of only the finest and purest materials OATINE SHAVING CREAM.—A delightful 
Keeps bs gums peor A and the breath shaving soap; gives a most puiasioe and 
sweet, Price, 1/- per tu creamy lather, which will not dry on the 


p face. Price, 1/+ per tube, 
OATINE TALCUM POWDER allays all skin 
irritation, possesses marvellous action in OATINE HAIR FOOD.—A wonderfal prepara- 
cases of tender, chafed skin, blistered feet, tion which will prevent the hair falling out 


nettle rash and prickiy heat. In sprinkle and also make it grow; by nourishing the 
top boxes, 1/8, hair it will alse restore prematurely grey hair 


to its natural colour, It is not a dye, and 


OATINE FACE POWDER is composed of non- will not stain the scalp or the finest fabric. 
poisonous and non-irritant materials, It Price, per sprinkle top bottle, 4/6, 
will not harm the most delicate skin. In OATINE PERFUME “ CLAVAL” is indeed the 
boxes, Blanche, Naturelle,or Rachel. Price, acme of daintiness, sweetness, and purity. 
It has an a»vsolutely original bouquet of its 
own, and will be found extremely agree- 
OATINE POWDER LEAVES are extremely able and altogether delightful in use. Price, 
useful and agreeable ; they remove all dust per cut glass bottle, 2/6. 
and foreign particles from the face, and KYLETS cure constipation, which as people 
impart a cool and delightful bloom. Price, are beginning to realise causes more than 
6d. a book. half the sickness in the wopid, and is one of 
the most prominent symptoms of indiges- 
OATINE LIP SALYE.—A most agreeable and tion, Kylets are not habit form maine and 
detightful preparation for the lips, impart- are absolutely harmless, being made from 
ing a most beautiful and healthy bloom; the purest and very best materials. Price, 2/6 
will instantly relieve any soreness, Price and 1/- per bottle. The large size contains 
6d, each, four times the quantity of the smaller. 


MEN FOLK SHOULD 


preferring a greaseless cream. Price, 1/3 
per jar. 



































OUR OFFER 


HOW YOU MAY TEST 
THESE PREPARATIONS 


: inc onsint § [COP ea cae \ 7 
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Although we believe the foregoing description, and the ‘above illustration of 
our preparations, will have interested you sufficiently to maké you wish to try 
the OATINE preparations, we are not satisfied to leave the matter there, because 
we know that in the midst of every day life it is possible for you to over-look, if 
not ferget them, and further we should like you to make a personal trial at our 
expense. We have therefore after consideration, decided to make the remarkable 
offer, particulars of which are given below. We do this because we believe that 
OATINE will interest you, it certainly should, it interests every woman-who 
really cares about her appearance, and with this in view, we ask you to try the 
preparations at our expense. 


OUR OFFER. 


- For 3d. in stamps, to cover cost of packing and postage, we 
will send a Dainty Box containing a sample of each of the above 
articles (making eight different preparations in all), together 
with a copy of our book “ BEAUTY HINTS.” 


Now what will you do? You really should try these excellent pre- 
parations. Make up your mind to avail yourself of our offer. Fill in the Coupon 
carefully and receive the articles by return of post. 











SEE PAGE FOUR=—= 

















sor MEN ONLY. 


OATINE AND 
SHAVING. 


It has been said that a man’s 
temperament day by day depends upon 
the condition of his razor: This may 
be, or may pot be so, but the condition 
of his face'after shaving certainly de- 
pends on the razor, and it is a fact that 
never mind how fine a condition the 
razor may be in, the after efféct of shav- 
ing isa soreness and chapping of lips and 
face, this unfortunately cannot be 

| avoided, butit can be minimised to such 
an extent that it is hardly noticeable by 
the use of good shaving soap such as 
either the OATINE SHAVING 
CREAM (in tubes) or the OATINE 
SHAVING STICK, both of which 
are most carefully. prepared for the 
purpose, the cream giving a heavy and 
the stick a lighter, close-lying lather, 
but’ being alike in this, that both give a 
\/||| free smooth, lasting and agreeable lather 
0 that will not dry on the face. If you 
have not tried either of the OATINE 
SOAPS for shaving do so without delay, they are the Shaving Soaps Par Excellence. 

To relieve the irritation caused by shaving, there is nothing so effective as 
GATINE CREAM, which possesses special healing properties; it should be 
applied immediately after shaving, and should be gently rubbed into the skin, or 
better still rubbed into the beard over night or before the morning shave, this has 
the effect of softening the beard in a most astonishing manner, rendering shaving 
far easier and simpler than it is in the ordinary way. 

OATINE CREAM being such a valuable adjunct to a man’s dressing table, 
what is it and what is it made of? 

Well, OATINE CRBAM is a skin food, which cannot be compared with 
ordinary cold creams, for it contains no fatty substances or crude oils, it is prepared 
from the finest oats and is a pure vegetable preparation; besides relieving the irritation 
caused by shaving it will speedily remove blackheads and other skin disfigurements. It 
gets down into the pores and removes the dirt that lodges there, imparting real and not 
only superficial skin cleanliness, and a clean healthy complexion should be valued 
every bit as much by a man as a woman. 

















COUPON. 
To THE OATINE CO., 322, Denman Street, London Bridge, S.E. 


Gentlemen, —In accordance with your offer contained on the back of this 
Coupon, please forward to my address a box containing 8 different samples of 
your preparations. I enclose 3d. in stamps to cover cost of postage and packing. 


Yours faithfully, 


Nagie in fall oes 





Address... 








Please state the name of the publication from which this Coupon 


is taken... 

















Cc, VERNON, Printer, 82-83, Lower Thames Sireet, E.C. 
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LONDON 


Hotel 


DE VERE GARDENS, KENSINGTON 
HYDE PARK, W. 


For Home Comforts and Cuisine unsurpassed 
Accommodation for 140 Visitors 


THE PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, W. 


Situation most fashionable and central for pleasure and business, 
nearly opposite Kensingtun Palace and Gardens, quiet, being just 
off the High Street, Kensington, near the Albert Hall, within a few 
minutes’ ride of Hyde Park Corner. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, W. 


Terms, inclusive, en pension, weekly, single, £2 12s. 6d. and 
upwards. Special reductions to families and officers. 


Single Bedrooms . . P ° R ° 4s. Od. “ 
Breakfast . . ‘ ‘ ‘. . , - 2s. Od. * ) 
suncheon 


Dinner : ioe pan eae . am 
Or daily, with fuil board and baths . from 9s. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, W. 


Ladies and gentlemen contemplating taking up or changing their 
residence in London are requested to inspect this residential Hotel. 
Telegrams : Telephone No. : 
“ . , . . 
Suasively, London.” 3022 Kensington (2 lines). 


Address: MANAGER, Prince of Wates Hoter 
De Vere Gardens 
KeNsiINGTaN, LONDON, w 


\ 
‘ 














J 


-o¢ THE << 
DE VERE 
HOTEL 


For Tariff, cddress . 
MANAGER 
De Vere Hoter 
KENSINGTON 
Lonpbon, w 








® 


Telegrams: “ Improvisor, London” 


Telephone : 524, Kensi 








~~. 


HIS Hotel, with its strikingly handsome ex- 
terior and commanding position facing the 
Kensington Gardens, is a well-known Kensington 
landmark. It has Public Rooms and Lounges on 
the Ground Floor, is fully licensed, and is generally 
considered to be the most Select, Fashionable, 
and Moderate Hotel in the district. 


En pension terms, from 10/6 daily 





En pension terms, from £3/3/0 weekly 





Lift to all floors. Electric light, radiators. Bed- 
rooms centrally heated. Separate tables. Private 
suites and sitting rooms. , 




















The Prince of Wales Hotel 


is a fully-licensed High-Class Residential Hotel, with accommodation for 140 Visitors ; it 
is luxuriously furnished, and has a service so excellent, with prices so moderate, that visitors 
staying in London for a longer period than a few days often find it to their interest to 
reside at the above rather than at the larger and more expensive centrally-situated Hotels. 
Arrangements can be made for Motor Garage, Stabling, etc., in the immediate vicinity. 











x 





Tel. No. 
858, Kensington. 


Telegrams : 
** Kensingtonian, London." 


> 









DE VERE GARDENS 
KENSINGTON, W. 


> 


In the immediate vicinity of 
the BROAD-WALK, 
Kensington 


Gardens. 










INCLUSIVE EN PENSION 
TERMS, from 8/= per Day 
BEDROOMS from 3/6 per Night 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 





LIFT TO ALL FLOORS 





Address: MANAGER, BROAD-WALK HOTEL, De Vere Gardens, KENSINGTON, W. 
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Is Good Handwriting a Lost Art? 


THE PROPRIETORS OF 


| WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP 


are desirous of putting this question to the test, and are offering 64 money prizes for the best specimens of handwriting. 
5 The Prizes will be as follows : 














For Ladies. For Gentlemen. 
1st Prize - - - £5 5s. 1st Prize - - - £8 Se. 
5 Prizes of - - - £1 Is. each. 5 Prizes of - - - £1 1s. each. 
10 “ - - - 10s. 6d. ,, 10 . - - 10s. 6d. ,, 
For Children. 
Up to 10 years of age. | Over 10 and up to 14 years of age. 
1st Prize - - - 21 ie | Ist Prize - - - £2 
5 Prizes of - - - 7s. 6d. each. 5 Prizes of - - - 10s. 6d. each. 
10 o . . ~ oe te « 10 - - - 7s. 6d. ,, 
| The prizes will not be divided. 
INSTRUCTIONS. 


' Write the following on a sheet of paper : 

| The law of the Bath is a paradox quite, 
For would you be healthy and strong, 

With WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP you are sure to be right, 
But wash without Wright’s you’ll be wrong. 


At the top left-hand corner place name and address, Competitors sending any other wrapper than 
and state whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss, and in the case WRIGHT'S will be disqualified. 
of children their age to be given. he decision of the Managing Director will be final. 


mpetitors may send as many attempts as they like, t day for receiving replies, Dec. 15th. The result 
but a ow must be accompanied by an outside wrapper will be announced in the ‘“ DAILY MAIL” on Jam. 16th: 
of WRIGHT'S Coal Tar Soap. Sold everywhere, Address, “ Handwriting,” WRIGHT'S COAL TAR 
4d. per mo | SOAP, 66-68, Park Street, Southwark, S.E. 











P and OTTO hos ON APPROVAL BY POST. 


Assortments are sent without deposit by post for selection to responsible buyers in any country 
upon their stating their p or and req io obligation to effect a purchase. 


Paris Salon Pictures, Classical Undraped Figures, Statuary, 
Views, Life Studies for Artists, Dramatic and other Celebri- 
ties, Flowers, Animals, Clouds, Waves. 


COLLECTIONS FROM NOTED GALLERIES. 


Write to-day for Illustrated Abridged Catalogue of Photos and List $ our noted Stereos, 24d. post free, 
or with a Specimen quarto, |/- post free. Foreign stamps up to a total of 1/- or International Postal Coupons 
are accepted from residents abroad. Money Orders much preferred. 


ERDMANN & SCHANZ 
(Established 1876) 
“A Water Fiower.” Romney Terrace, 109/1, Bedford Hill, Balham High Street, London, S.W. 


By CHANTRON. 
Folio size at 28. 



































Magee || TYPEWRITERS| 
GREAT 
MAGNESIA | BARGAINS 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, “i alia ad 


HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient for Regular Use. shorthand and Typists sent 


out with Machines from 


MSS. Copied. #1 per week. 


TAYLOR’S, Ltd., 
74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


. es For Classified Index to Advertisements, see Supplement, p. 32, at end of book. 
a 
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THE GIFT TO GIVE IS A 


SWAN 


Fountpen 
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yi T is particularly appropriate as a gift, 
being a constant and lasting reminder 
of the donor, very practical, always 
ready for writing, useful to every one, 
young or old. 
Of special convenience to the profes- 
sional or business man, the author, the 
teacher, student. secretary, etc. 


(( 


(7) 13 
LY 


5 a i casi. 
Be 
— “ x 
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The thousands of “‘ Swan’ 

Pen recipients last year and 

in previous years obtained 

thorough gratification and 

writing satisfaction for a 
lifetime. 


Cay y 


MADE IN MANY CHARMING PAT- 
TERNS FOR BOTH LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN. 


Prices 10/6 to £20 


Post Free in U.K. 


Se 
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aa 
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Sold by all ——— 
Stationers & Jewellers. 


. & 
Sx 
< 
= 
my 
So 
a 
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WRITE 
FOR | 

© xmas » 
BOOKLET. 30/- 37/6 25- 14/6 


MABIE, TODD @ CO., 79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


3 Cheapside, E.C. ; 95a Regent Street, W., London ; 3 Exchange Street, Manchester; to Rue 
Neuve, Brussels ; Brentano's, 37 Ave. de l’Opéra, Paris ; and at New York, Chicago, and Sydney. 
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Prices from 


5/. 


Complete 


4 KODAK fulfils all the 
requirements of the Ideal 
Christmas Gift. 


It is @istinctive, it is useful; it is 
Certain to please ; it has a sustained 


interest fer the recipient. 
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KODAKS for f 
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Outfits from 


SPAS FSS RS. BRR: 


young and old alike. 





CHRISTMAS J 7 | 
re 7 
13/- Sf ( 


KODAK PHOTOGRAPHY affords an endless round of pleasure, and is a pastime that appeals to 
: It is photography simplified. Perfect pictures can be made from the outset even 
by a child, and no darkroom is requires at any stage. 


OBTAINABLE OF ANY DEALER. 
KODAK, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C. 


\t 





The Kodak Book, beautifully illustrated, post free. 


L 
BE CZBS CE CARER ARR CRABS AS AASGSE. 


96, Bold St., Liverpool ; 72-74, Buchanan St., Glasgow; 59, Brompton Rd., S.W.; 60, Cheapside, E.C. ; 


115, Oxford St., W.; 


171-173, Regent St., W.; 40, Strand, London, W.C. 
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is 
1HE ONLY GENUINE IMPORTED 


TURKISH CIGARETTES 


Prices: 36 to 13/- per 100. 


Sold by all Leading Tobacconists. 





Assorted samples of 12 Cigarettes 
post free on receipt of P.O. for 1/-. 











West End Depot: REGIE, 83, PICCADILLY, W. 
R. A. & CO. 

















Dr. HARLAN’S 
BEAUTY-CUP MASSAGE 


For the Face, Neck 
Arms, and Body. ° 















“* No woman who owns one 
of these wonderful little | 
Cups need have any fear of 
wrinkles or blackheads.” 
The simplicity of this 
scientific system of self- 
applied massage, and the 
speed with which it clears 
the complexion are almost “we 
beyond belief. A single unsolicited 
soothing application of the testimonials. ‘ 
little Beauty-Cup produces remarkable results. Blackheads in 













dreds o7 * 











many cases are banished in sixty seconds. It a impurities 
out of the blood by atmospheric pressure, rounds out the cheeks. 
arms, and neck, and plumps the waste places in the body with 


wonderful rapidity. Acts directly on the ctreulation and feeds 
fresh, pure blood to the tissues, making the flesh firm and fair. 
and the skin soft and satiny. Dr. Harlan’s Beauty-Cup 
sent by mail in plain wrapper—with our Beauty Book—to any 
address for 2/1 P.O. (abroad 2/6 M.O.). W. HIGHWATER 
LABORATORY Co., 6-117, Exchange Bligs., Southwark, London 


“IN REMEMBRANCE.” 


It is possible to copy any Photograph on 

Drawing Paper. Exquisitely finished 

in slight Water Colour and Pencil—or 

Miniature on Ivory painted without 
sittings. 

Fost Photograph: we will advise you 

before any expense incurred. 


KETURAH COLLINGS, 
73, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 




















is the best carpet cleaner in the world. 
It removes ink, grease and all dirt 
fom earpets and woollen fabrics. A 
dam» cloth—a little Chivers’ Soap—a 
ca: pet like new without taking it up. 
Sample ball sent post free 8d. stamps. 


© CHIVERS a Co. soap works BATH 
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writes — 
“In spite 
of my dis- 
belief, the 
tevelations 
were so true, I 
am bound to admit 
them.” 
Lord —— says :— 
“That which you 
pointed out proved 
very true, and might 
ave been serious 
had you not warned 
me.” 











FP one’s life very 
accurately.” 







The Countess of 
—— writes:— 
“You have been 
such a helptome, 
I shall never regret 
consulting you.” 












Rub some _ stove 
black or ink on the 
thumbs, press 

them on paper; 









Theatre Magazine, send with birth 
ol. J. No. 2, says: date and time 





(if known), a P.O. 
for 1/-, for cost of 
chart, etc., to be sent 


—‘‘He is in truth a 
mystic of the first rank. He * 
reeled off my past life, not only “S 

iving dates and incidents, but you, and stamped envelope. 
Reoctibin the people and scenes ; 1 will give you a Re: of 
that which is puzzling me still more Your Life from 
is that some of the future which he chart, to advertise FREE 
predicted is actually happening.” my success. 

Delays are Dangerous. Write at once. 


PROF. H. ZAZRA, 


90, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, wW. 
A PROFESSIONAL MAN WRITES: 


















THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
14, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 















Reproductions in Monochrome of Famous Works of Art i 
by the Autotype Permanent Process. 
Amongst numerous publications may be mentioned : 

SELECTIONS from the National Gallery wg 
The Wallace Collection, The Tate Gallery, The 
Walker Art Gallery (Liverpool. 

DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN, from the Royal Collection, 
Windsor Castle. 

SELECTED EXAMPLES OF SACRED ART from 
various Collections. 

ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. 

DRAWINGS BY ALBERT DURER. 

PICTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 


Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent on application. 





Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications 
are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, ENLARGED Edition, with Hundreds 
of Miniature Photographs and Tint Blocks of Notable 
Autotypes. For convenience of reference the publica- 
tions are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 


Post free, ONE SHILLING. 





A visitof Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART 
GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 











YOU ASTONISH AND HELP. 





(Established 1879.) 


‘Cures While You Sleep.” 
W hooping=Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Influenza, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter of a century has earned unqual- 
ified praise. Resiiul nights are assured at 


once. 


Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 
ALL CHEMISTS. 

Send Postaifor Descrip 

tive Booklet. 

Cresolene Antiseptic 

@ Throat Tablets for 

W the irritated throat, of 

your chemist or from 

us. god, instamps, 

ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd, 

LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON. 
























“The Mixture of | 
Matchless Merit” 







MIXTURE 


Suits the palate of the most 

fastidious smoker for it 

possesses just that charm 

that is better appreciated 
than described. 


Sold in Two Strengths 
Medium 4}d p-r oz., 1/6 per } Ib. Tia 
Mild 5d. per oz., 1/8 per } Ib. Tia 


Tes’ ing sample- post free on application to 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
0534 





The Imperial Tobacc;Co. | 
(of Great Britain and Iie and), Limited. 
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The ‘VIGIL’ Watch 


Unparalleled Warranty by the 
Greatest British Watchworks. 
1. Entirely unaffected by Electricity. 
2. Will last a lifetime. 
3. Will not vary more than a MINUTE A 
ONTH. 


M 
(This is more than four times the guaranteed accu- 
racy of the great clock at Westminster, ‘‘ Big Ben.”) 


‘VIGIL’ Watch 


is a Jewelled, Compensated, Non- 
magnetic, Stem - set, Keyless 
English Lever, elegantly cased in 


Gentiemen's Ladies’ 
Size. Size. 

The ‘VIGIL’ is the Gun Metal - . " < “ 21/- 25/- 

best bargain ever Nickel a . i ‘i 21/- 

offered, particularly - - 

in Gold, and is the Silver (Engiish Hall-marked) - 37/6 39.6 

most periect Gift Goid-Filled (10 years’ guarantee) 42/. 42/. 


obtainable Gold (English Hail-marked) from 75/- 55/6 














Order at once of any Jeweller. 
In case of difficulty, write — 


WATCH FACTORY (75-5), PRESCOT, England. 


s } 


Che VIGIL “vn 
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The New No. IO. 


Smith Premier 
‘ Typewriter |" 











places it so far in advance of all others that it stands in 
a class by itself. Never before has a writing machine 
been so perfectly equipped for every requirement. 
The New Model is the Typewriter 
Triumph of the Twentieth Century 








Whilst retaining the features which have made the SMITH PREMIER 


world-renowned for Strength and Simplicity there are now added: 


Ball-bearing Type-bars, Interchangeable Carriage, 
Forward and Back Spacing, Lightning Escapement, 


ABSOLUTELY VISIBLE WRITING. 








and many other valuable improvements. 


SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER Co., 
Smith Premier House, 
6 & 7, Queen Street, 


Cheapside, London, 
EC. 








Write for fuller 
Particulars 
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— A Christmas Call. 

Call at your local stationer’s if you are in 
doubt about your Christmas giving. Select 
from his stock of Waterman’s Ideal Foun- 
tain Pens Just the shape and make and 
mounting you think your friends will like. 
You need not worry about the working 
qualities of Waterman’s Ideal—millions of 
people have tested them and proved their 

merits up to the hilt. 


Prices—10/6, 15/-, 17/6, 21/-, and upwards. In Silver and Gold or presentation. 


Of Stat oners, Jewellers, etc. Booklet, post free, from bL. Cc. HARDTMUTH 
12, Golden Lane, London, E.C. New York, 173, "roadway ; Paris, 6 Rue 
de Hanovre; Vienna, Karnthnerstrasse, 9; Milan, Via Bossi, 4 ; Dresden, Prager- 





— 





strasse, 6; Brussels, 14, Rue du Pont Neuf. 
WATERMAN’S IDEAL PUMP-FILL- WATERMAN’S IDEAL SAFETY 
ING PEN. A great improvement on 


PEN. Especially designed for Sports- 
men, Ladies,and Travellers. Can be 
carried in any position. Prices 12/6 
and upwards, 


every other type of Self-filling Pen. 
No Perishable Parts—Simple in 
Action—Sold at 12/6 and upwards. 


a 
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GlobeWernicke 


Office Furniture. 
THE STANDARD FOR COMPARISON. 















RELIEVES 


| aT oe | S& Neuralgia, 
‘ay ee == Headache, 
—— are Toothache & 


Nerve Pains. 


AnD CURES 


Easy to take, safe to use: one 
tiny Zox Powder will remove 
the most excruciating pains 
arising from the facial nerves. 
A little powder, a minute or 
two of quiet repose, and 
your pain has gone. People 
who gave up work because 
of Neuralgia now take a Zox 
and goon. Years of use and 
thousands of users are on the 
side of Zox. 





Made in OAK, WALNUT, and MAHOGANY. 


PACKING FREE. Orders of £2 Carriage Paid to any 
Goods Station in the British Isles. Send for Catalogue 
No. 41D, post free, from 


dhe Globe“Wernicke Cau 


OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNISHERS, 


44 HOLBORN VIADUCT, | 82 VICTORIA STREET, 
London, E.C. London, $.W. 













FREE OFFER. —Send stamped addressed envelope, 

mentioning THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, and we will send 

two Zox Powders free. Of all Chemists, Stores, etc-, at 
1/- and 2/6 per box, or post free from the 


ZOX C%.. 11. Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


















Lene eeee ee aE 

———oooooooooooOooOoea—e—e—eeeee z 

The description given of the GRAND PRIZES: 

THE FAMOUS little ‘‘ Mab” as the finest PARIS, 1889 & 1900. ST. LOUIS, 1904. 
shaving implement in the fad 

world is confirmed in 

thousands of testimonials. 
Black handle .. 2/6 
Ivory . 3/6 


“ 9 ~~ The “ MAB” 
a SAFETY RAZOR 
with extra blade. 
Price 3/6. 
ee! neg ar a yong’ 
po A a 


is attained when fitted with 








the famous **Mab” hollow 


Razor ===: 
ARE YOU THIN ? 


It you want to add flesh, be made plump and rosy, gain 
strength and beauty in one month, send for our 60-page 
book. Free, and enclose stamp to pay postage. 


THE A. TEMPLE ASSOCIATION 
(Dept. 243), 8, Blenheim St., Bond St., London, W. 




















THe Subscription Rates of the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE are 10/* per annum, at home 

or abroad, including postage. 

PALL MALL MAGAZINE OFFICE, 
Newton Street, Holborn, in Four varieties: REGINA, REGINA CREAM, 


LONDON, W.C. REGINA VIOLET, and WHITE REGINA. 
**COURT”’ in 25 Varieties. 
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@ We have made a speciality of Presents. No matter whether it is a ciatea, 
a christening, a birthday,a parting, or any other celebration you wish to mark 
specially by a gift, we have just the right article for you. Our desire is that you 
should have the minimum of trouble in giving a maximum of pleasure. On this 
page are a few designs of suitable presents. The illustrations are true productions. 
Simply make your choice and send us instructions, and we will send forward the 
present (direct if desired) to-morrow. If for any reason the recipient desires to 
exchange it, we shall be only too pleased to do so. Compare our method with 
ordinary shopping, where, bewildered by the assortment, you cannot decide what to 
purchase, and eventually choose in sheer desperation, and go home with a disatisfied 
feeling that you have not made the best choice. Should none of these designs 
on this page be suitable, we shall be pleased to send you fully illustrated 175-page 
catalogue, which contains designs of presents suitable for every possible occasion. 
@ Pearce & Sons’ silver presents are designed in the best taste—are of superior work- 
manship—are most reasonable in price. ‘‘ Pearce & Sons” is engraved on every 
article and isa guarantee of quality —a guarantee backed by 70 years trading. @ Foreign 
and Colonial orders are given particular care in selection, packing, and reek 7 





















RE 


H. Pearce & Sons, 
: « 


Silversmiths, F a 


{ 


Huddersfield. ne 


Marve pryeet!! 
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THE OLD PROVERB 


tells us that 


PREVENTION (S BETTER THAN CURE 


but we often forget it. The art of taking care is more preached than practised in this busy, 
hurrying, worrying age of ours, But the path of wisdom lies that way. There is that 
tiresome, irritating throat cough that always comes on at the most inopportune times, and is 
both annoying to ourselves and those about us: and if not checked it comes to stay. The con- 
stant coughing sets up inflimmation of the throat and strains the delicate muscles. To remove 
this irritation, and give relief, a course of Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles 
will be found most efficacious. With their regular use the cough disappears, and the disagree- 
able throat symptoms pass away. The respiratory organs are healed, and toned, and 
strengthened. 


FEAR OF THE NIGHT AIR 


debars you from many a pleasure. 


Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles 


are a perfect protective against the evil consequence of damp and chilly air. Carry a box in 
your pocket and keep one in your mouth. Never go to bed without having Proector’s 
Pinelyptus Pastilles within reach. They are a perfect boon for 


BRONCHIAL-ASTHMA, CATARRH, THROAT IRRITATION, 
AND ALL BRONCHO-LARYNCEAL AFFECTIONS. 


Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles 


are of immense se:vice to Speakers, Teachers, Singers, and Travellers. 
There is nething to equal them for those who have much speaking. 


Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles 


are healing, and at the same time act as a powerful antiseptic, destroying the INFLUENZA 


and other Germs that are so ready to settle in the intricate passages of the throat. 



























They may be given to young or old without fear. They are always helpful, and do not 
interfere with medical treatment. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS IN FAVOUR OF PROCTOR’S PINELYPTUS PASTILLES. 




















THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK— | MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT— 

“* Would be much obliged if you would send him a box “ Uses Proctor’s Pinelypius Pastilles with great suc- 
of Proctor’s Pinelyp.us Pastilles which the Bishopof | cess for chest, throat, and voice. She recommends 
Newcastle has recommended.” | them to her friends and will not travel without 

them.’ 
His Eminence CARDINAL VAUGHAN wrote :— MISS ELLEN TERRY— 

“I have always found Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles “Considers Proctor s Pinelyptus Pastilles better than 
efficacious.” any other Lozenge or Pasiille for the voice.” 

W. FOGGITT, Esq., J.P., Thirsk: — 
The Rt. Rev. Monsignor W. CROKE ROBINSON — ‘* 1 am using Proctor’s Pinelyptus Fastil'es with great 

** Heartily endorses the eulogy of his chief, Cardinal benefit. My bronchial couzh, waich was very urgent, 
Vaughan, pronounced upon Proctor’s Pinclyptus | has well-nigh disapp-ared—no.hing doves me so 
Pastilles.” | much good.” 

And again writes :— 
Rev. W. LEGGE :— “ Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles have kept me clear all 

‘““T never found anything so good as Proctor’s Pine- winter of Brorchitis and Laryngitis. For years l 
lyptus Pastilles for Cold and Influenza. They gave | have never suffered so little trom either. I shall 
me immediate relief.” always use them.” 











)PROCTOR’S PINELYPTUS PASTILLES 


Are sold only in boxes by leading Chemists and Stores, 1/- & 2/6. 
Beware of Imitations. Insist on having ‘‘ PINELYPTUS.’’ 
PROCTOR’S PINELYPTUS DEPOT, 80 GREY ST., NEWCASTI.E-ON-TYNE. 
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When You Buy 
Xmas Presents 


remember an Onoto Self-filling 
Safety Fountain Pen is a gift 
every man, woman and child 
you know will appreciate and 





use. = 
=A] 
LG —_—— 


The Onoto is the British 
made fountain pen 


—that fills itself in a flash from 
any ink supply 

—that never leaks 

—that writes smoothly and speed- 
ily, and never Splutters. 


The Onoto can be obtained at 
all stationers, jewellers and stores, 
price 10/6, and in a variety of 
more elaborate styles for presenta- 
tion purposes. Ask for the 


Onoto 


Self-Filling - - od 
Safety Fountain en 
Important.—For those who 
require a larger pen with a very 
flexible nib, a special model, 
the new G, has this year been 
put on the market. 
It is exceptional value for 
the money. 
‘Try the new G at ae 
your stationers. 


















eos 


ps 
* 





A booklet “5 j 
describing the ar | 

various models, free . and upwards; 
on application to ane i 
Thos. De La Rue & Co., Ltd., ; 
175, Bunhill Row, London, E.Cc. 


Sy. 


5027 
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FOOT’S ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS 


AN IDEAL XMAS GIFT. 


The occupant can in 
stantly change the inclina- 
tion.of Seat, Back, or Leg 
Rest to accommodate the 

y in every desirable 
poatieg for rest and com- 
ort. They age made in 
various styles atid qualities, 
meeting every demand of 

necessity or luxury. 
Write for lilustrated Catalogue. 
“CHAIR COMFORT,” No. 21. 
ree. 


. J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. C 21), 
171, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, w. 


CUNLIFFE, RUSSELL & CO. 


(Established 1888.) 


Bankers and Dealers in Continental Securities. 


Specialists in Government, Municipal, Land Bank and other Bonds or 
Debentures issued by responsible Public Bodies on the Continent. 



















** Fit-the-Back ’ 
Rest. 














Best-known Experts and largest Dealers in this form of Security in 


the World. 
Hold large Stocks, and can deliver by Return of Post. 
Lend Money on approved Continental Securities. 
Collect Interest-Coupons and drawn Bonds free of charge. 
No connexion with any other firm. 


Bankers’ References in all transactions of importance. 





Correspondence invited. All information given. 





Sole Address since 1890 :— 


10 & 12, PLACE DE LA BOURSE, PARIS. 


Reg’d. Tel. Address :—** CUNRUSSELL, PARIS.” 








WITH A SPECIAL MAP OF CENTRAL LONDON. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND THE BOOKSTALLS. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


PICTURES OF NEW LONDON 


AND OLD. 
Che Story of the New Streets and the New Buildings. 


WITH 90 BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. Fine Photographs, and Illustrations. 
A HAN DSOME SOUVENIR that will give pleasure to the visitor, and will be an education 
to those who live in places distant from the Great Metropolis 


THE “PALL MALL PRESS,’’ Newton Street, Holborn. 




















ft 
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CONSTIPATION 


AND GASTRIC DISORDERS. | 


HEN THE STOMACH, liver, and 


kidneys are inactive the matter which 











should have been eliminated is retained in 





the system. It is the duty of every one to 


assist Nature to overcome the weakness, 





it KUTNOW’S 


lmrceves Errenvesecat Camseas; 


and thus to avoid future complications and 





untold agony. Kutnow’s Powder assists | 





Nature in a pleasant and agreeable way, 
and taken before breakfast in a glass of 


deste 


water is a certain preventive of constipation 























4 ont 
4, FARRINGDON ROAD EC 
t RECISTEREO TRADE MARK 4 


WHAT KUTNOW’S DOES 


“$5, Thorngrove Road, 

“Upton Park, E., 15th July, 1908 
“ Gentlemen,—A short time ago I ob- 
tained a sample of your Kutnow’s Powder, 
my wife at the time being seriously ill with 
Gastric Ulcers ; it acted beneficially as an 
aperient and cleanser. I therefore obtained 
several bottles in succession, and wish to 
place on record my heartfelt thanks for the 
good it has done her. For clearing the 
waste and effete matter from the system, 

I think it unequalled. 





“WwW. OFFER.” 


Guard Against Fraud. 


The genuine Kutnow’s Powder can be had of 
all conscientious Chemists at 2/9 per bottle, or 


direct from Kutnow’s London Offices for 3/- Sa ea seen LP ee oo 
post-paid in the United Kingdom. See that the 
fac-simile signature, *$. Kutnow & Co., Ld.,” and ADDRESS....---4++-+.+0++: 


also the registered trade mark, “ Hirschensprung, 
or Deer Leap,” are on the carton and bottle. 
This is how to get 


Genuine Kutnow’s Powner. 


and all liver troubles. 


Try it free. 
FREE OF CHARGE! 


Are you willing to thoroughly test the 
beneficial medicinal virtues of Kutnow’s 
Powder? Do yeu know that you can 
obtain the test package free of charge ? 
Would you like to enjoy the delightful 
sensation of an internal invigorating 
health-bath, to be free from Constipation, 
to have a clean stomach, a healthy liver, 
and active kidneys? Then fill in and 
send the form below for a free and 
post-paid package of Kutnow’s Powder. 
This will accomplish your heart’s desire. 





FREE TRIAL COUPON. 


Please send me a free sample of Kutnow’s Powder, 


(WRITE DISTINCTLY.) 


“ Pall Mall Magazine,” December ’o8. 
Send this form toS. KUTNOW &Co., Ltd., 
41, Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 
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“PALL MALL” PRESS. 


Principal Current Publications. 


A PHIL MAY BOOK. NEW ISSUE. 
A Selection of Drawings by the great ‘* Punch” 
Humourist, some of them not having been published 
before. On Plate Paper. Cr. 4to, Wrapper, 1s. ; 
post free, 1s. 3d. 

THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
The Stranger’s Guide to the Roya! Palace of 
Westminster and the Houses of the Legislature. 


Beautifully Illustrated with Photographic Pictures. | 


Cr. 4to, 1s. ; post free, 1s. 23d. 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


An Unconventional Handbook containing Bio- 
graphies of the Peers and 200 Portraits and 
Caricatures. Cr. 4to, 18.; post free, 1s. 3d. ; 
Interleaved Cloth Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


Published Annually. 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS (1808). 
Mems, about Members, with over 600 Portraits 
and Caricature Sketches, Particulars of the Polls, 
Current Electorate, etc. Cr. gto, 18.; post free, 
4s. 3d. Interleaved Cloth Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


FISCAL REFORM orSOCIALISM ? 
An Eye-opener for the British Taxpayer. A 
Po, ular Treatise on the Fallacies of the Economic 
System. Demy 8vo, Wrapper, 6d.; by post, 8d. 











The Argument for Tariff Reform. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
PROPOSAL. 
By JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING. Thirty-six 
Articles, Illustrated with Diagrams showing the 
present Trade System as it affects British Com- 
merce. Cr. 4to, Wrapper, 6d.; by post, 8d. 


THE BEE-MASTER 
OF WARRILOW. 
By TICKNER EDWARDES. A _ Delightful 
Handbook on the Habits and Culture of Bees. 
Containing 12 Unique Photographs. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, 28. ; post free, 28. 2d. 


PICTURES OF 19098. 
The Best and most Popular Guide to the Royal 
Academy. Imperial 8vo, 18. (post free, 1s. 4d.) ; 
cloth, 2s. net (post free, 2s. 6d.). 














THE TURNER DRAWINGS AT 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Containing nearly 100 Studies and Finished Draw- 
ings by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., with Explanatory 
Article by Mr. E. T. Cook. Cr. 4to, Wrapper, 18. ; 
post free, 18. 3d. Edition de Luxe, 5s. 





} 





NATIONALGALLERY PICTURES. 
Fine Keproductions of the Principal Pictures in 
the National Collection, including the new Titian. 
Cr. 4to, 18.; post free, 1s. 3d. 


HALF-HOLIDAYS AT 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
A Chatty Guide, interesting to the Student and 
Visitor. With accurate Notes and many IIlus- 
trations. Cr. 410, 6d.; post free, 83d. 


PICTURES OF NEW LONDON. 
The Tourist’s Best Guide to the New Streets and 
Buildings. Contains Special Map of Central 
London. Super-Royal 8vo, 18.; post free, 1s. 3d. 


THE ZOO, AND WHAT 
TO SEE THERE. 
An Excellent Guide and Handbook to the World- 
Famous Collection in Regent’s Park. Cr. 4to, 6d. ; 
post free, 83d. 














For Every Lover of a Dog. 
TEUFEL THE TERRIER. 
The Life and Adventures of an Artist’s Dog. By 
James Yates Carrington. With 80 Illustrations. 
Cr. 4to, Wrapper, 1s.; Half Cloth, 14s. 6d.; 
postage, 3d. extra. 


LITERARY GEOGRAPHY. 
By the late WILLIAM SHARP. A Fascinating 
Series of Sketches of Places made Familiar by 
Famous Authors. Royal 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE DOCTOR AND 
THE SIMPLER LIFE. 
By Dr. C. W. SALEEBY, M.D. A Series of 
Medical Criticisms on Everyday Life. Cr. 8vo, 1s. ; 
post free, 18. 2d. 


THE WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY GUIDE. 
Authorised by the Dean. 17th Edition just issued. 
Revised to 1908 by M. C. BRADLEY and E. T. 
BRADLEY. Fully Illustrated. Cr. q4to, 6d. 5 
post free, 9d. 


LVVABBAYE DE WESTMINSTER. 
A French Edition of the above, specially translated, 
and with additional Illustrations. Crown 4to, 18. ; 
post free, 1s. 23d. 


THE PICTURESQUE PYRENEES. 
A New Guide to a Delightful Touring Region. 
Full of Pictures and Graphically Written. Demy 
8vo, 6d. ; post free, 83d. 

















All the above may be obtained from the Offices of 


The “PALL MALL” PRESS, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 


and of all Booksellers and the Bookstalls. 





caaibue 
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Benger’s Food is different 
from any other food obtain. 
able ; it contains in itself the 
natural digestive principles, and, 
in its preparation, the degree of 
pre-digestion can be determined 
with the utmost delicacy. It can 
therefore be served to suit the exact 
physical condition of the patient. 








Benger’s Food is mixed with fresh new 
milk. It forms a delicious and highly nutri- 
tive cream, rich in all the food elements 
necessary to maintain vigorous health, 


Benger’s Food is sold by Chemists, Ge., 


everywhere. 


o BE TNE BEST. 
A7— & PORTEOUS 
EDINBURGH 


n 
a URERS 





MIXTURE 


LIGHT & COOL 


Smokers unable to obtain “Luntin” from their 
Tobacconist may have a sample posted by sending 
six penny stamps to the Manufacturers, 


THOMSON 6 PORTEOUS, 
EDINBURGH. 





FREE se RUPTURED 


A Well-Known Authority sends a Sample of a 
Famous Method Free to All. 


We will send free to anyone who is ruptured, or knows of 
any person ruptured, a free trial of our famous home cure. It 
is a marvelous method, curing cases that defied hospitals, 
doctors, trusses, electricity, and all else. Merely send your 
name and address, and the free trial will be sent without any 














Mr. R. WHARTON, 


cost to you whatever. Mr. R. Wharton, 52, Domestic Street, 
Holbeck, Leeds, was ruptured seven years, tried all kinds of 
trusses, partly made up his mind to undergo the danger of an 
operation, when, by the greatest of good luck, he tried the 
Rice method. He is cured, and has worn no truss for over 
six years. 

Mr. Wharton says: “I tried the Rice method, and it 
cured me. I had been ruptured seven years, and tried all kinds 
of trusses with no benefit. I am doing all I can to persuade 
every ruptured person to try this method, which | think is 
worth its weight in gold.” 

Every ruptured person ought to send at once and make a trial 
of this method. ft has cured thousands of people without 
pain, danger, operation, or an hour's loss of time. Begin now, 
and in a short time you will forget you have been ruptured. 
Do not fail to send in this Coupon to-day. 


COUPON (B 1108). 
Cut out and post to WM. 8. RICE, R.8., Ltd., 8 & 9, 
Stonecutter Street, London, E.C. 


OS TONE issn, cer sepe0: 00808 
Right, Left, or both sides, or navel? .. 
NAME sorcrocccereccces cocceseceesonss 


ME icaipicien 4 





















YOUR SIGHT 
Through Spansa Lenses 
BECOMES SCIENTIFICALLY TRUE. 


Spansa Lenses correct only that sight which need 
correction, leaving the eye clear where no glass is 
required, and which wien it is there is unnecessarily 
Straining your eyes by continually keeping a strong 
glass before them when it is not needed. One 

Spansa glasses give longer life to your Eyesight 
by relieving all strain upon the a Nerve. Re- 
member! upon the quality of the lens depends the 
correctness of your sight. 

Smart in appearance, light in weight, the effect 
upon the face is both attractive and pleasing. 

We test your eyes by the latest and best methods, 
or will arrange for them to be tested by your local 
optician on receipt of his name and address. 

If unable to call, write for Booklet No. 5. 


W. WATSON & SONS, Ltd., 
313, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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“PALL MALL” 





CLASSIFIED ADV 


ERTISEMENTS. 


(Please mention ‘‘ Pall Mall Magazine.’’) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
ASTROLOGY.— Horoscope of two 

years’ events. Send birth-date, 
1/- P.O.—Prof. Gould, Butleigh, Whit- 
church Road, Cardiff. 


BEADS, CORALS, PEARLS, 
Etc., and all the requisites for 
Bead Art Chain-making. The finest 
assortment in London.—F. E. Rogier, 
14, High Street, Kensington. 
DANCING scientifically learnt in 48 
hours without master. atest 
dances tutor, 











it Prof. Strauss, 17, 
Sgremont, Liverpool. 


At WHOLESALE PRICE. First 
time direct to Consumer. An ab- 
solutely pure Dublin Pot Still Whiskey. 
Ten Years Old Guaranteed, matured 
in Sherry casks. ‘Crystara’’ Brand, 
40/- per dozen, 76/-twodozen. Carriage 
paid, Bottles and Cases free. Remit- 

| tance with order. Crystara Whiskey 
Co. (Pemberton & Co., Ltd.), 22, Lower 
Ormond Quay, Dublin. 





| LPATTOOING.— Highest Class, 
| _ Electric in all colours, Unique 
| designs, from 2/6. Tattoo outfits from 


DRUNKENNESS CURED, 

_guickly, secretly, permanently, 
unfailingly, harmlessly. Cost trifling 5 
sample free. Carlton Chemical Co., 
705, Birmingham. 








COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


CREAM CHEESE.—Ye Olde Bath 
““ Abbey Cream Cheese. Appe- 
tizing! Delicious! Sample Cheese, 
ost paid, 8¢4.—The Bath and Somerset 
airy Co., Ltd., 2, Bladud Buildings, 











| 8/6, Alfred South, Tattoo Artist, No. 1, 
Bear Street, Leicester Square, London, 





Wright Street, 
ASTROLOGY.—Life Horoscope of 
Character, Marriage partner de- 
scribed, Business and Money Prospects, 
Changes, etc., accurately foretold.— 
Send birth date. 1/- P.O., stamped en- 
velope.—Mdme. Vernon (B. 5), 32, 
Savile Drive, Leeds. 


FREE TO STAMP COLLEC- 
TORS.—100 Picked Specimens ; 
send ld. postage ; mention Gift.—Bright 


& Son, 164, Strand, W.C, 

WHAT IS YOUR FORTUNE? 
Send stamp for FREE HORO- 

SCOPE BOOK. Astrologer Wilde, 

6, Central Street, Halifax. 


I 
G Exquisite Necklace, 200 Solid 
Mother of-Pearl Stones. 4/-, approval. 
Booklet free. Rollison, Importer, 
Evesham. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY.—Send your 
Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, 
False Teeth, Diamonds, Pearls, etc., to 
Allen & Daws, Goldsmiths, 17, London 
Street, Norwich, who will send you 
Cash Offer. If offer not accepted, goods 
immediately returned. References :— 
Bankers, Barclay’s, Telephone 224. 

















TAMPS. — CASH. — Old Stamps, 
Collections, bought.—T. C. Apple- 
ton, Ben-Rhydding. 


KNITTED CORSETS improved ; 
support without pressure; list 





free.—Knitted Corset Co., Nottingham. | 





STANDARD POSTAGE STAMP 
CATALOGUE, 1909 edition, com- 
plete to date, 500 pages, 4000 illustra- 
tions, 1/6 post free. Stamp album in 
variety, 100-page price list gratis. 
Whitfield King & Co., Ipswich. 


OlP ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
bought; call or forward by post; 
full value by return.—Messrs. Brown- 
ing, Manufacturing Dentists, 63, Oxford 
Street, London. Established 100 years. 


W ANTED, DISCARDED 

CLOTHING, Jewellery, Boots, 
etc.—Miss i 197, Kenningt 
Road, London. 








Marie, 





TRY REDFERN’S RUBBER 
HEELS.—Sold by all leading 
boot retailers and repairers.—Manu- 
facturers, Redfern’s Rubber Works, 
yde, 


FTS FROM BETHLEHEM. — | 


on | 


W.C. (opposite Daly’s Theatre). 
ee | 
GHAKESPEARE AND THE} 
BIBLE, post free, 1/4.— Apply | 
Bethnal Green Free Library, London, 
Sent on approval. 





SPEECHES, ADDRESSES, AND 
LECTURES prepared. Memory 
Retention quick aids.—Prof. Lewis. 


279 (P.), Regent Street, W. 

CHEAP CHAIRS for Missions, 
Churches, Chapels, Schoolrooms. 

Mealing Bros., Manufacturers, High 

Wycombe. 








| MEDICAL AND TOILET. 
CORNS, BUNIONS, Chilblains, 
Rheumatism cured; ointment, | 
1/2.—Chiropodist, 85, Regent Street, | 
| 

















London. 





HANDSOME MEN and Womenare 

slightly sunburnt. Sunbronze 
gives this tint; detection impossible ; 
genuine, harmless. 1/1}, 2/9, 10/6 
Sunbronze Laboratories, Wimbledon. 
STAMMERING effectually cured by 

correspondence or _ personaily; 
treatise lent free.—N. H. Mason, 80, 
Fleet Street, London. Established 1876. 
CLAROMA. The simplest, cleanest, 

most effectual Preventative and 
| ee Cure for Head Colds, Hay Fever, 
| Nasal Catarrh, etc. 1/14 and 1/9 from 
| Chemists, or Bannerman, Chemist, 


Edinburgh, N.B. 
| — 


| P Tours, Cycles, Jewellery, Furni- 

ture. Booklet free. Hunter’s Tonic 
| Pills, 1/14 2/9, box, 92, Great Portland 
| Street, W. 

















RIZES, including Continental 





TS CURED.—Proof positive, free, 


| School training for thirt 
| annum.—Apply Principal. 


Bath. 

DEVONSHIRE CLOTTED 
CREAM, absolutely pure, from 

the Cathedral Dairy Co., Exeter, 4 Ib., 

1/2; 1 lb., 2/-; post free. 


ROASTING CHICKENS, 

DUCKS, 4/- pair; geese, 4/6; 
trussed, post paid. Gibons, Manor, 
Rosscarbery, Cork. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL.—An op- 
portunity to earn from £5 per 
week upwards. Learn to write Ad 
vertisements. Prospectus and list of 
employed students — free. Page- 
Davis Advertising School (Dept. P.M), 
195, Oxford Street, London, W. 
‘TABLOw. — THE GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL.—An excellent Public 
guineas per 











ONGAR GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
20 miles from London. Commer- 
cial Training. 30 guineas, including 
laundress and books. Reduction for 
brothers. an, fields, 30 acres. 
Healthy locality. Milk and vegetables 
from own farm. Diet best and un- 
limited. Covered playground, swim- 
— bath, cricket, tennis, fishing, 
workshops, gymnasium, — Address, 
Dr. Clark. 


CLACTON-ON-SEA.— CLACTON 
HIGH SCHOOL.—Head Mis- 


tress: Miss F. M. Smith (Regd.). 
B EDFORD.—ELSTOW 
SCHOOL (recently called Bed- 
ford County School). Boarding 200, 
the sons of professional and business 
men, ‘Thorough education. Profes- 
sional, engineering, and mercantile 
sides. Chemical and physical labora- 
tories, lecture rooms, workshops, first- 
class playing fields, gymnasium. Cadet 
corps of 100 members ; regular shooting 
practice, Electriclight. Healthy site. 
23 acres. One hour from St. Pancras. 
Fees moderate andinclusive. Scholar- 











= 





from Trench’s Remedies, Ltd. 


(Dept. 5), South Frederick Street, Du- | 


|lin). Twenty years’ success. 
| home treatment. 
| 

| ‘aii 
| HAIR FALLING OFF.—Lady who 
| lost nearly all hers has now 
| Strong, heavy growth; will send par- 
| ticulars to any one enclosing stamped 
| envelope. — Miss P. M. Fieid, Gien- 
dower, Shanklin. 





Simple | 


ships.—For prospectus apply to Head- 
master, Rev. C. E. Farrar, M.A. 





HOTELS. 

L'VERPOOL.— SHAFTESBURY 

TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Near Stations. 





| Mount Pleasant. ; 
| [,ONDON.—IMPERIAL HOTEL, 

Russell Square. 600 Rooms, From 
5/-, with Breakfast. 
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A 
HANDSOME 5 
PRESENT. 





Th he Senhresk Qrand No. 201 Safety Shaver, with an Auto- 
matic Self Stropper which a novice can use, and 7 hollow-groun 
Blades, and Calf Strop, complete in presentation case, 12/6 ; post 3d. 

Chearer Medel, No. 202, 6/-; post 2d. Cheapest, No. 203. 2/6; 








ORINK&DRUG 


HABITS CURED 


by the recognised Teetolia 
Home Treatment, 


We prescribe special treatment to meet your par- 
ticular case and send it in plain sealed package, also 
highly qualified medical advice, free, upon receipt of 
particulars. The Teetolia treatment acts so rapidly 
and so efficiently that within four days from the com- 
mencement of administration the insistent craving for 
drink is absolutely destroyed—so much so that even 
the thought of alcohol becomes nauseating. So safe 
is this treatment that it can be administered to the 
most sensitive of either sex with the utmost confidence. 
Teetolia has a most powerful tonic and stimulating 
action on both the nervous and muscular systems. That 
fearful condition of depression is also speedily over- 
come and a feeling of buoyancy and well-being super- 
venes, which must be experienced to be fully realised. 


OUR OFFER. 


Thousands have been cured by this treatment, and we 
uarantee to cure you. 
The treatment—value 21/-— 








is sent you absolutely free 


upon your mentioning this 
Magazine, and no payment is 
expected if you are not satis- 
ee fiet with the benefit received. 
We take your word. If you 
write today, addressing ‘the 
Teetolia Treatment Assn.. 97 H, 


New Oxtoerd Street, London, a 


TEST TREATMENT Wh., you will receive in the 


first 4 place by return of post a 
private consultation sheet, to- 
gether with a valuable book 
on this subject, post free in 








THE SEABROOK 
SAFETY SHAVER. 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 
British made and British Guaranteed. The 
blades are one of the great features in the 
Seabrook—they are hollow-ground. The 
thin wafer steel blades sometimes sold with safety 
razors are useless in our opinion for heavy work, 
and, further, you run out of them at the most 
inconvenient —_ while the Seabrook blades 
last a lifetime. 


THE SEABROOK AUTOMATIC STROPPER. 


By using this stropper a sharp edge can always 

be assured, and will sharpen any biade. Price 

2/6 each, nickel; 3/6 silver plated; post ad. 
Send for Booklet. 





4 (not wafer steel) O/ all Cutlers, Ironmongers, Hair. dressers, etc. 


SEABROOK BROTHERS (Dept. 


post 2d. 32, 33. 34. Featherstone St.. London, E.C. 





The Zutomatic 
Gver-Pointed 






Stationers, 
I/ each. Booksellers, 
with and Railway 
GRAPHITE, Bookstalls. 
Corrme, Wholesale: 
or 


“ KARA STATIONERY CO., 
Catoused Zante 2, Gresham Buildings, 
Silver 5/- & 7/« Basinghall Street, LONDON, E.C. 








vt 2 plain sealed envelope. 
TO YOU 























Superfluous 
Hair. 


Everything that grows in 
Nature depends upon a 
root for its growth, and 
until that root is destroyed 
the growth will continue. 
J want to place a copy of 
my book in the hands of 
every woman who is a 
sufferer from this dread 
scourge of superfluous hair 
It is free to you /or the mere trouble of asking for it. If 
you are anxious to rid yourself for ever of this disfigure- 
ment, this book nem how tt is possible. Write to-day, 





ome a 
GUARA! NTEED PERM. 4ANENT CURE 
MADAME TENSFELDT, 
45, Shandwick Place, Edinburgh. 
All communications strictly confidential, 








The most wholesome sweetmeat. 


Mackintosh’s Toffee 


The only toffee that ear * secured the’ ROYAL APPOINTMENT’ 
ritS manufacturers. 
Try ie achintoshinnil sweetmeat — BLANCHETTES. 





yn 
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IDEAL Xia clFT||| 








Can be inst @ antly raised, lowered, revolved, or in- 
clined. Ext ends over bed, couch, or chair, and is an 
Ideal Table for reading or ta aking meals in bed. It cannot 
overbalance. Comprises Bed Table, Reading Stand, 
Writing Table, Bed Rest, Sewing or Work Table, Music 
Stand, Easel, Card Table, etc. 
Carriage Paid to any Railway Station in 
Great Britain. Booklet Free. 


No. 1.—Enamelled Metal Parts, with Polished PRICES 

Wood Top 176 
No. 2.—Ditto, ‘with Adjusts ibie Side Tray and’ Auto- 

me atic Book-holders (as il/ustrated) = = Oo 
No. 3.—Complete as No. 2, but superior finish ° 
No. 4.—Com} lete as No. 2, but Nicke! Lape and 

Polished Metal Parts .. 2330 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. A 21), 








171, New Bond Street, London, W. 





“ Drat the Boy! 
HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 


HOME MODELLING OUTFITS 


Wi'l cause many a hearty laugh this Christmas. Have yo 
box yet? THE COMPLETE MODELLER—with 5 Colours, 
Beards, etc., post free, 2/10, THE BUILDER BOX, the 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 








And ! gave him that Péiasticine, too! 


for a boy, post free, 5/8. 





44, Bathampton, Bath. 














Model Makers to the Admiralty, the 


ey? Principal Railway Companies, etc. 


WORKING 
MODELS. 


British Made. 
SCALE MODEL LOCOMO- 
TIVE 


as supplied by us to the 
Railway Companies. 
NEW ELECTRO DISTANT 
iy CONTROL SYSTEM, which 
Established 1789 can be added to any Railway. 
STEAM, CLOCKWORK, and ELECTRIC 
TRAINS, lighted up with Electric Light. 
STEAM, HOT AIR, LAUNCH, Etce., EN- 
GINES of al! kinds 
RAILS, POINTS, SIGNALS, STATIONS, 
COACHES, WAGGONS, and a!! Rolling Stock. 





Full Particulars and Illustrations of above 


and Eleetrie Lighting Plants and our Latest 
Designs will be found in our New Catalogue 
(just published), 8d. post free to PALL MAt1. readers, 


CLYDE MODEL DOCKYARD AND ENGINE DEPOT, 


Model Engineers, Yacht Builders, and Electricians, 
ARGYLL ARCADE, GLASGOW, N.B. 















Pra stohantan 
: A CERTAIN CURE 


SEA SICKNESS 
AND ALL Brmes OF BILIOUS SICKNESS. 
all Che-nists and_ Stores 
Wholesale: GANGERS. 258 Euston Road, N.W. 











Xmas Presents. 


WILKINSON 


are known the World over 


SWORD STEEL 


RAZORS 


THE BEST. 





THEY KEEP THEIR EDGE. 


Razor, Full hollow- 
A] ground, and made of 


Wilkinson’s 


Wilkinson’s ‘ 
Wilkinson's ‘‘ 


with half hollow blade. 
Wilkinson’s Roller Daa ae — = 


the finest ste 


el 
GOLD MEDAL AW: ARDED. 


w 
*‘Lance” Razor 
Midget” Razor. 


hollow-ground blade 


Sold by all Cutlers, Hairdressers, Cinistada, etc. 


WILKINSON’S PATENT DOUBLE-ACTION STROPPING 
MACHINE MAKES SHAVING A PLEASURE. 


(Sword Cutlers by Royal Warrant to His Majesty the King), 


27 & 28, 
.. 


A small 1 razor 
A keen little cutter. 





Send for List. 
WILKINSON SWORD CO. 


Pall Mall, 





London, 





‘ 


as 


5/6 
3/6 
2/6 
6/6 


Ltd. 


s.W. 
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HOW TO GROW SLENDER 


OF INTEREST TO ALL WHO ARE TOO STOUT. 











THESE REMARKABLE RESULTS CAN BE 
ACCOMPLISHED AT HOME. 





FULL EXPLANATION READ IT. 


IN THE FREE BOOK. 





MR. F. MEREDITH CLEASE, 


The Inventor of the Clease System. 


- 


Student of Anatomy for three 
University. 

2. Possessor of the highest qualification obtainable—the 

first-class diploma of His Majesty’s Service. 

3. Director of Exercises of Haileybury College, Hertford. 

4. Five years Physical Director of the Birmingham 
Athletic Institute (the largest of its kind in Great 
Britain). 

Author of Various Standard Works dealing with 
Physical Improvement. 


years at Dundee 


9 


Mr. F. Meredith Clease, th 
for Reducing Obesi'y, has 
effected a method which sure 
without the aid of drugs or die 


brated Clease Method 
y and research, 
trical the body, 
en proved to be 


of the cele 
ny years of 
s and makes 
This method hz 









successful in the most obstina s. Itis now offerzd to you. 

Mr. Clease, late Director of Exercises to Hailevbury Co.lege, has 
devoted twenty years to the study of the body, and his efforts for the 
radical reduction of flesh excess by natural methods only have at last 
been crowned with success. It is now ; ible to reduce the abdomen 








or hips from two to six inches in a per 
the method perfect 


of less than six weeks, and by 
->d by Mr. Clease a stout and ungainly man or woman 





can quickly possess a symmetrical body with improved health and 
nerease of strength. 

Ihousands of people living in all parts of the woild are using this 
iuethod with complete success. Absolute proofs of the above statemeut 
can be suppli-d. 


A beautifully illustrated book, entitled “ The Art of Physical Beauty,” 
has recently been published, which contains the fullest information of 
the new methods. There are eighty pages fully illustrated, and the 
erdinary price is 1s. Arrangements have been made for 10,000 copies of 
this l.ook to be given away whilst the edition lasts, in order to get this 
system quickly known. If you wish to improve your figure, send for 
this interesting work at once, before the copies are exhausted. Appli- 
catious will be treated in rotation. Address F. Meredith Clease, Lid 
(Dept. 128), 74, New Bond Street, London, W. 








DECEIVED BY.. 
e- DIABOLUS! 


The well-known proverb should read: “God sends the 
Food, but the Devil sends the Saucepans,” which boil 
and wash out the valuable salts, tonics, natural 
aperients and life-giving essences of meat and vege- 
tables, which are designed to revitalise and reinvigorate 
body and brain. On account of this “ washed-out” 
meothed of ae many suffer from “brain fag,” 
Dyspepsia, Insomnia, Neuralgia, and Anemia, seekin 

relief in drugs, stimulants, narcotics and quaci 

nostrums, in a vain attempt to make up for that which, 
in folly, has been thrown away. But the evil has been 
overcome at last in a Simple, Scientific, and Conserva- 
tive Cooker, invented in harmony with Nature’s laws, 

calle 


WELBANKS BOILERETTE 











THESE 


WONDER-WORKING COOKERS 


get intensely hot (above 212 degrees), but never burn 


the food. They are Self-Acting, and can be left for 


hours to look after themselves. 
The * Hospital” calls it 


“THE IDEAL COOKER.” 


Perfect for Porridge, Milk, Milk Foods, Soups, Stews, 

Jellies, Custards, Sauces, Jam and Marmalade Making, 

Potted Meats, Meat Extracts. A Speciality for Infants’, 
Invalid, and Vegetarian Cookery. 





i { 
MEAT AND VEGETABLES 
COOKED IN THEIR OWN JUICES, 
by which means all the valuable salts, tonics, natural 


aperients, and life-giving properties of Meat and Vege- 
tables are fully conserved. 


“CONVERTS THE OLD INTO YOUNG.” 
Will make Tough Meat delicious and digestible, and 
Old Fowls more tender and delicious than Expensive 

Chickens cooked in the ordinary way. 


BEAUTIFUL BOILERETTED BEEF. 


Better than roast. The Boilerette browns meat. Fat 

eats like marrow. Lean so tender that it can be spread 

like potted meat, yet so firm that it can be thinly sliced. 
Very delicious as a cold joint. 


NO SUNDAY SLAVERY. 
The BOILERETTE will cook a beautiful dinner in the 
absence of the cook or the one who does the cooking on 
Sunday or any other day. 


All shapes ard sizes, from 13 pints up to 12 gals. 
Full particulars sent post free, 


P.L. WELBANK, ». BANBURY. 


London Depot: 105, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 











Editorial Notice 


PaLL MALL MAGAZINE 


In the January Number 
of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


(READY DECEMBER 18) 











will appear the first chapters of an intensely Human 
and Dramatic Story, by 


Mrs.) HUMPHRY WARD 


entitled 


“MARRIAGE A LA MODE” 


The story deals with the anomalies of the American 
Divorce Laws, and with the fact that in the case of 
marriage between an American and an Englishman, 
a divorce which is valid in America is not valid in 
England. The scene of the opening chapters is laid 


in Washington, the remainder of the story in England. 


The Story will be charmingly illustrated by FRED PEGRAM 


12 & 14, NEWTON STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


[Zhe rights o translation and refroduction are reserved.] 
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THE BEST XMAS PRESENTS. 





The “ THERMOS” FLASK 






(Patent) 
Keeps iy Keeps 
Hot Drinks 1 5 Cold Drinks 
hot : icy cold 
for 24 hours for many days 
in in the hottest 


cold weather. weather. 








Quart SIZE, 


31/6 


Pint SIze, 


21/- 











invaluable to 


Every one needs one, 
The Traveller, 


either 


in the house or » Motorist, 
in travelling, »  Yachtsman, 
in sport, + Sportsman, 
» Nurse. 


motoring, etc. 





The “ THERMETOT” JAR. 


A New Application of the ““‘ THERMOS” Patent. 


By a novel application 
of the Thermos Principle, 
Foods (liquid or solid), etc., 
are maintained at any re- 
quired temperature for a 
period of from 8 to 16 
hours. 


Portable and convenient. 
Can be carried in the 








travelling bag without 


trouble. 


In regular use by all 
Every Traveller, Motorist, 


Sportsman, etc., will appre- 
ciate the usefulness of this 
latest addition to modern 
travelling requisites. 


who require liquids and 
foods Kept hot or cold 
until required. 


Nickel-plated, with Dish 
Capacity One Quart. 


’ Price 50/- 


Leather Case, 17/6 extra. 


Price 50/- | 


Leather Case, 17/6 extra. 








Of all Stores throughout the Kingdom. 


“on A. E. GUTMANN & CO., 8 LONG LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


A List of Retailers sent on Application. R.A. & CO. | 














Editorial Notice 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


THE JANUARY NUMBER 1909 


A beautiful Cover in Colours by A. J. BALLIOL SALMON 


Some Particulars of a New Story by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, | 
of which the First Chapters appear in the New Year, are given on another page. 
It will be illustrated by Mr. FRED PEGRAM, and one of his drawings will 


be reproduced in colours as the Frontispiece to the New Number. 





Amongst the Contributors to an exceptionally Fine Number the following may 
be mentioned: 


Mr. E. F. BENSON has written a Skating Story, entitled 


*“GUY’S CANDIDATE” 


of which the scene is laid in one of the fashionable winter resorts of Switzerland 


It is illustrated by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 


* YOUR NEW HAT” 
By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE, Illustrated by JOHN E. SUTCLIFFE. 


Describing the emotions and difficulties of a lady who is in 
search of attractive millinery. 


“THE LORD OF THE PIGEONS” 


By HOWARD ASHTON 
A Dramatic Historical Story, illustrated by S. SEYMOUR LUCAS. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 8 ‘Vie rresivens 
By CHARLES DAWBARN 
This is an article giving an account of the impressions of a visit paid to the President 
of the United States, who gives up the reins to Mr. Taft in March. 
With a Remarkable Special Portrait by A. C. COBURN. 


A PARLIAMENT OF PEERS 


An article in which the writer, an Ex-M.P., shows how easy it would be, if the 
House of Commons were abo'ished, to conduct the government of the country by 
a House of Lords. This paper will prove of great interest to all those who love 


-the game of making Cabinets. Illustrated by RALPH CLEAVER. 


These are but a few preliminary details of an exceptionally strong number, 

which will also contain Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-white by 

EDMUND DULAC, HUGH THOMSON, WILLIAM HYDE, A. C. BALL, 
GEORGE MORROW, HANSLIP FLETCHER, and others. 


ONE SHILLING NET 
Publishing Offices: Newton Street, Holborn. 


[Zhe rights of translation and reproduction are reserved.) 
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None Better 
than the Best. 


Placed First in recent 
Official Tests of Domestic 
Fires carried out in the 
new Government Offices 
jointly by H.M. Office 
of Works and the Smoke 
Abatement Society. 


Consumption of Fuel and _ production 
of Smoke each one-quarter less than 
the average of 36 competing grates. 


ABSOLUTELY 
SIMPLE. 


Easily fixed to existing mantelpiecess 


Supplied in a large variety of artistic design 
to suit any room and any style of building. 


Price £2 15s. and upwards. 


Carriage paid to any station Engiand and Wales 
eel g 


TESTIMONIAL 
Het Sirs. -J an pleased to inform yc u that the 
*Devon” Stoves fixed at St. Luke's Hostel 
14, Fitzro vy san are, W., appear to give every 
satis sfaction to the staff, the small stove, Design 
“0,” having be ren spe ike al MMe ended on ac- 
count of its maintaining an even teinperature for 
along period without attent 
Yours faithfully 
(Signed) M. MABERLEY SMITH, 
Architect. 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE LITERARY AND GENERAL ADVERTISER. 


Gives Universal and 
Complete Satisfaction. 


Highest Awards and Medals 
awarded by the Royal Sani- 
tary Institute at the 1906 
(Bristol) and the 1907 (South 
Kensington) Exhibitions. 

A full report of the Government 


trials and a finely illustrated 
Catalogue may be procured from 


87, NEWMAN STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 


Liverpool Showroom : 
Chicago Buildings, Stanley Street. 
Huddersfield Showroom: 
5, Britannia Chambers, St. George's 
Square. 
Manchester Showroom: 
Scottish Life Building, 38, Deans- 
gate. 


Leicester Showroom: 
12, Pocklington’s Walk. 


Sole Manufacturers: 


Canpy & Co. 


Works: Ltd. 
HEATHFIELD STATION, 
NEWTON ABBOT, Devon. 
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No, 692. 


‘mas Parcels. 


Please write for ‘‘The White House Budget." 





The Christmas Parcels offered in the White House Budget 
are examples of the generous value we give. It is quite impossible 
to obtain in retail shops, for same money, Irish productions equal 
in quality and quantity to our Christmas Parcels. The several 
trading hands through which the productions must pass in such 
cases, necessarily keep on adding and adding to the original cost. 


5/- parcel, No. 1, 42 / - parcel, No. 43, 


Post free. Post free. 
1 Pretty hand embroidered handkerchief. 1 Handsome Irish lace handkerchief. 
1 Drawn work handkerchief. 1 Clones yoke set, consisting of square 
3 Nice hemstitched handkerchiefs in fancy collar and cuffs, 
box. 


10/6 parcel, No. 29, 63/ - parcel, No. 53. 


% ’ : Carriage paid. 
Relleek gg 1 Ladies’ tailor-made costume to measure. 
2 Cups and énuicers. Low og” slam nega or Hamilton's 
1 Cream jug. pun. 
1 Sugar bowl. 


1 Butter plate. 84/- parcel, No. 61. 


Carriage paid. 
21/- parcel, No. 35. 1 Hand-embroidered tea cloth. 
Post free. 2 Hand-embroidered tray cloths. 
Gentlemen’s Handkerchief Parcel. 1 Side-board cloth. 
1 doz, Fine Irish linen handkerchiefs, 1 doz. Hand-embroidered D'Oyleys, 
1 doz. Fine Irish linen cord-edge handker- 1 doz. Hemstitched towels, 
chiefs. 2 Hand-embroidered table centres, 


105/- parcel, No. 67. 


: _ Carriage paid. 
1 Piece 40 yards Hamilton’s Irish Homespun, Patterns free on request. 


Money refunded on any purchase which is not wholly satis- 
factory. The contents and cost of seventy-seven 
parcels are given in “The White House Budget.” 
Please write for a free copy. All suitable for 
Christmas and New Year’s Gifts or birthday presents, 


Address Desk 33 
The White House, Portrush, Ireland. 


Proprietors of Hamilton's Irish Homespuns and Depot for Irish Peasant Industries. 
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PALL MALL MAGAZINE.—Dae. 1908. 


Edited by CHARLES MORLEY. 


PAGE 
COVER IN COLOURS . ; ; ‘ F : : : . Lewis Baumer 
FRONTISPIECE: “In the Signora’s apartments was a painting of herself in fancy 
dress as the Biblical Delilah.” 4 drawing in colour by Solomon J. Solomon, R.A. 
A KISS OF DELILAH: A Dramatic AND EXciTING STORY OF MODERN 
ITALY. ‘ ‘ ‘ I , ; z 3 . William Waldorf Astor 619 
With seven fine illustrations by Solomon J. Solomon, R.A. 
THE CAVALCADE: A POEM . ; . ‘ . . The late Arthur Upson 645 


MANTLES OF SNOW: WINTER AS AN ARTIST SEES IT 
A charming series of scenes on sea and land. 
Written and illustrated by Charles Pears. 


. ° ° e . 646 


THREE CHRISTMAS CAROLS . F ; . Music by Alicia A. Needham 653 
“GoD BLESS THE MASTER OF THIS HOUSE” . . Words of an Old Song 
“THE CHRISTMAS LOG” : » oy Robert Herrick 


“WHEN CHRYST WAS BORN OF MARY FRE. ‘4 ' From the time of Henry VII, 
Drawings by Herbert Cole. 
THE ANGEL OF GLASS: A VENETIAN STORY SHOWING HOW FOR EVERY DAY 
THERE MAY BE A FEAST OF NOEL é 5 r Rachel Swete Macnamara 660 
Lllustrated by Fred Pegram. 
IMPUS DOMESTICUS: THE STRANGE STORY OF THE BAD BOY WHO DIDN’T 


BELIEVE THAT FLOWERS HAVE FEELINGS . : His Honour Judge Parry 667 
Lilustrated by C. £. Brock. 

THE HOLLY BEARERS: A POEM : . , . . Alice E, Gillington 672 

AN ODE . - ° , ; : ‘ . , ° ‘ . J.T. Grosse 672 








(CONTINUED ON PAGE xxxi.) 

=. BILLIARDS AT HOME 
———___———— . 
=a You can place one of these tables on your dining-room table and lift it off and store 
*#———__* — —- against the wall when it is not wanted. In every respect it is a perfect reproduction of the 

——— full-sized match table and gives exactly the same game. 

——e There is no game which gives such continued fascination as Billiards, for fresh possio.lities 
and fresh strokes are always being discovered. Ladies can play this as well as their husbands 
and brothers. It is a game of skill, combining amusement with recreation. 


RILEY’S 
BILLIARD 
TABLES. 


(TO PLACE ON YOUR OWN DINING TABLE.) 
Instantly Removed. Can be stored against 
Wall. Will fit any size of Table. Sup- 
erior Billiard Table in Solid Mahogany, 
French Polished. Best Slate Bed, Ad- 
justable Feet Rubber Shod, Low Frost 
Proof Rubber Cushions, T wo Cues, Rest, 
















Ivory or Crystalate Balls, etc. 3 (- BILLIARD TABLE 
we — WHEN RESTING 
CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. — ON DINING TABLE. 
Size, 4ft.4in. by2ft.4in. .. .. £3 7 6 13 — sige of .. 58/6 
5 ft.4in. by2ft 10in. ... ... 4 7 6 | orin 13 Monthly Payments ( ose 
; ft 4in. by 3 ft. 4in. ... as here shown, being only ‘+ 8/6 


— 5 5 Oo o ” ove 
» 7 ft 41m. by 3 ft. . a 75 0 5 per cent, on Cash Price. ( oe * --- 11/6 
» 8ft 4in. by 4ft in 10 0 Oo - 16/- 
Delivered Ciriage Paid to any Railway Station at our risk. No Charge for Package s. LIST FREE 
Folding Bagatelle Tables from 30/- 


RILEY’S BILLIARD 6G DINING TABLES comsinep». 


FITTED WITH Riley sPatentActionfor Raising, Lowering,and 








Levelling. A handsome piece of furniture asa Dining Table, and | on receipt of postcard, full detailed 

a high-class Billiard Table. Made in Mahogany,Oak, Walnut,etc. FRE Illustrated Catalogue of Billiard 

Prices range from £13 10s. to £24 10s. according to size of | and Dining Tables, and small or full. sized 

able. Cash or Easy Pay oe: Full details in List, sent on Tables and Sundries, pecono Att-roune 
application. 


BeReak 1S STHL B21 BY JOHN ROBERTS ON 


E. J. RILEY, Ltd., RILEY'S Tame. 











PREMIER MILLS, ACCRINGTON. 147 o1srce ec. 
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How I Took My Wrinkles Out 


After Massage, Creams, and 
Beauty Doctors Had Failed. 


By HARRIETT META. 


TROUBLE, worry, and ill-health brought me deep 
lines and wrinkles. I realised that they not only 
greatly marred my appearance and made me look 
much older, but that they would greatly interfere with 
my success, because a woman's success, either socially 
or financially, depends very largely on her appear- 
ance. The plain woman, with deep lines and furrows 
in her face, must fight an unequal battle with her 
younger and better-looking sister. 

I therefore bought various kinds of cold cream and 
skin foods, and massaged my face with most constant 
regularity, hoping to regain my former appearance. 
But the wrinkles simply would not go. On the con- 
trary, they seemed 
to getdeeper. Next 
I went to a beauty 
specialist, who told 
me she could easily 
rid me of my wrin- 
kles. I paid the 
money and took 
the treatment. 
Sometimes I 
thought they got 
less, but after 
spending all the 
money I could 
afford for such 
treatment I found 
I still had my 
wrinkles. Sol gave 
up in despair, and 
concluded I must carry them to my grave. One day 
a friend of mine, who was versed in chemistry, made 
a suggestion, and this gave me a new idea. I imme- 
diately went to work making experiments and studying 
everything I could get hold of on the subject. After 
several long months of almost numberless trials and 
discouragements, I finally discovered a process which 
produced most astounding results on my wrinkles in 
a single night. I was delighted beyond expression. 
I tried my treatment again, and lo and behold, my 
wrinkles were practically gone. A third treatment— 
three nights in all—and I had no wrinkles, and my 
face was as smooth as ever. I next offered my treat- 
ment to some of my immediate friends, who used it 
with surprising results, and I have now decided to 
offer it to the public. Mrs. J. E. Black, of Yonkers, 
N.Y., says that when she looks in the glass she 
scarcely knows herself, the improvement is so great, 
and that her wrinkles are entirely removed. Rev. 
Josephine Talmage, of Chicago, Ill., says: Your 
system is the only treatment in the world that will 
actually remove wrinkles. When all others failed, 
yours stands alone a success. I will send further 
particulars to any one who is interested, free of charge. 
I use no cream, massage, face steamings, bandages, 
or straps; there is nothing to inject and nothing to 
injure the skin. It is an entirely new discovery of 
my own, and so simple that you can use it without 
the knowledge of your most intimate friends You 
apply the treatment at night and goto bed. In the 
morning, lo! the wonderful transformation, People 
often write me: ‘‘It sounds too good to be true.” 
Well, the test will tell. If interested in my discovery, 
please address HARRIETT META, Dept. 81B, 
61, New Oxford Street, London, and I will send full 
puticulars. 
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You, who value beauty, must 

treat your hair well. The 

simple way, the sure way to 

do this is through the constant, 
regular use of 


Rowland’s 


Macassar Oil 
“For Your Hair” 


This famous preparation strengthens your 

hair, makes it more beautiful, more lustrous 

and healthier. It is a perfect hair food. Start 

using it to-day for your hair, for your 

children’s hair. In bottles 3/6, 7/- & 10/- at 

your chemist. Rowland & Sons, 67, Hatton 
Garden, London, E.C. 


Also sold in a 
GOLDEN COLOUR 
for Fair or Grey Hair. 

































“NOTHING BETTER 
THAN THE BEST.” 
THEY IMPROVE WITH YEARS. 


New Art Catalogue sent Free. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, LTD. 


18-20:22-WIGMORE: ST 
LONDON: ‘CW. 


Please mention ‘Pall Mall Magazine.” R.A. & Co, 
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PLAYER- PIANOS 


The PHRASING LEVER. 

















The MELODANT. 
~ 


The glorious possibil ties of the 
Angelus Player-Pianos have been 
still further increased by the recent 
invention of this wonderful expres- 
sion device called the Melodant. 
The Melody is made by its use to 
predominate over the accompani- 
ment and each note in the central 
or inspired part of the composition 
given its full value, It seems hardly 
credible that so human-like an 
effect can be obtained. but the 
independent and individuai action 
of the two hands of the pianist are 
















The marvellous device controlling 
every variation of tempo, enabling 
the performer to answer perfectly 
the technical, intellectual, and 
emotional demands of the most 
simple or difficult music, preserving 
its marked time and true character, 
but admitting of rhythmic varia- 
tions which give distinction and 
impart individuality to the per 
formances. Other exclusive de- 
vices of the Angelus, such as the 
Melody Buttons and Dia- 














ay ge Pneumatics, al! com- 
ine to render it the pre-eminent 
Piano-Player. 







realised. 














AS PURCHASED BY ROYALTY AND THE WORLD'S GREATEST MUSICIANS. 

The ANGELUS maintains its extraordinary SUCCESS and POPULARITY, which are undoubtedly due to its 
Artistic Supremacy and Moderate Prices. A Masterpiece of Inventive Genius, its constructive principles 
being fully protected by Patents. The pioneer of all piano-players, often imitated, but never equalled. 
THE ANGELUS-BRINSMEAD PLAYER-PIANO combeaes all the greatest features of two world-renowned instruments 


, , . case The result is unrivalled touch, tone, and exp 
with the maximum of reliability. The Angelus is also embodied in pianos of other eminent makers. The : ee 


@ ANGELUS PIANO-PLAYE thea nfm ge play any Grand or Upright Piano, is adjusted and removed from the 


Beautiful in design and appearance, it contains all the exc 
in a : F a . exclus 
wh'ch have made the Angelus supreme. Kindly call, or write for lilustrated Catalogue, No. 25. — Ming 


HERBERT MARSHALL, ™.'3,A7e0tus "att, Rezent House, 
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Right Again! 
JA perfect mould — the 
mos? delicious blancmange 


is always yours if you follow the directions on 
each packet of Brown & Polson’s “Patent” Corn 
Flour. hg especially these important points. 
. Use pure milk without water. 
2 Have the proper proportion 
TURKISH BATHS AT HOME. of Corn Flour to milk (see recipe) 
All the delights _ — of — — oxy 3. —and very important — give 
n et ° > ~ mod 
a0 Cabinet which jwenpicenedreshet wer md ab amnnges 10 minmes brisk boiling, always 
Its use is exhilarating, ensures perfect cleanliness, stirring. 


revents disease, purifies the entire system, cures 4. Use only and always 
Gieunion, Colds, Blood, Liver, Kidney and Skin 


9 
troubles, etc., and is helpf ul in every way. 8 0 & Pols aos 
Complete with SAFETY OUTSIDE HEATER, etc., r wn on 


WRITE FOR “BATH BOOK” No. 21, * Patent ” Corn Flour 
J. FOOT & SON, LTD., *™ fixbon Ww.” , 


Please ask for and see that you really get it. 





















Well, make it one by letting British wives have British 
goods for Christmas gifts. A 


EWBANK CARPET SWEEPER 


is pre-eminently a welcome Christmas gift for its maker’s 
countrywomen. No other article more thoroughly 
combines everyday utility with the beauty of fine 
workmanship and practical design. Nothing you can 
buy this Christmastide will be a more frequent reminder 
of the giver during the year to come. 














The EWBANK CARPET SWEEPER is built by 
British hands and brains, and sold everywhere by Iron- 
mongers and House-furnishers at 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d., 
13s. 3d., 14s. 9d., and 16s. 3d. 
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Th Best Brown Bread 


Light in crumb, delicious in taste, and has far the most food value. There is no waste— 
no crumbling—no staleness. TUROG contains ALL the nourishment of the wheat. 
Of bakers everywhere. 








Lapies.—« re |ELEGTRIG PIANOS 


CHANGEABLE WEATHER will 











sk IN A ND COMPLEXION. With Latest Movable Picture 
Tops. 
BEETHAM'S | THE MOST UP-TO-DATE 
and 


CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 


is, however, a Sure Safeguard against their ill eflects. 
little used after washing will 


eee THE SKIN SOFT and L SOOT | Sole Agents for Great Britain: 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltennam |f GULDMAN & Co., 
7, SUGAR LANE, MANCHESTER. 
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Story & Triggs 


Special Sale 


of Second-hand Furniture and odd pieces, 
many of them genuine and rare Antique 














Write for P.M.M. Special List. 


The Collector and those interested in securing Unique Old Pieces 

of Furniture will find this an exceptional opportunity, and are 

cordially invited to pay a visit and look around at leisure, free 
from importunity or obligation. 





£250 of our Furniture being Given Away as a First Prize in“ IDLER" Magazine Compe- 
tition. NO ENTRANCE FEE. For particulars see ‘‘ IDLER" Magazine for November. 


STORY & TRIGGS, **"** foxso"ge™" 


From 9 a.m. until 7 p.m. (Opposite St. Paul's Station.) Saturday, 2 p.m. 
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Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New Y York, N.Y., Post Office. 
Registered for transmission to Canada by Canadian Magazine Post. 
= For particulars of January Number, see Editorial Notice, pp. xxiv & xxvie 
The usual commissions or allowances are allowed to Gpvortiaing Agents 
in respect of advertisements inserted by them. 

*.* All MSS. submitted to the Editor for consideration must bear the names and addresses of the 
Authors, be type-written, and accompanied by stamps; otherwise they will not be read or 
returned. It must be understood that they are sent at the Authors risk, and the Editor is 
not responsible for their safe custody or return. All Drawings submitted must also bear 
the names and addresses of the persons forwarding them, and must be accompanied by stamps, 
to defray the cost of return. MSS. and Drawings should be addressed to the Editor, 
** Pall Mall Magazine,” Newton Sireet, Holborn, London, H.C 
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A Fascinating 
Hobby. 


WE WANT YOUR ATTENTION 


to a few words we have to say 
about the King of Indoor Pastimes 
—Model Engineering. 


Model Engineering, more euahaieiy Model RAILWAy Engineering has a fascination 
for 


young and old, and endless amusement and instruction can be 
btnined from a Working Model Railway. As a present to a youth nothing can be more suitable 
than a model engine in one or other of its many forms. Who knows but what such a present may 
awaken in the recipient a latent engineering genius, which may lead him to become, if not a Watt, 
a Stephenson, or a Brunel, at least a distinguished member of one of the noblest professions ? 









We manufacture models of all kinds, and invite you to send for our Catalogue No. 33 


It contains prices and particulars of Model Locomotives—steam, clockwork, and electric—Rails, Points, Cross- 
ings, Coaches, Waggons, Signals, Bridges, and all 
accessories for model railway work. Horizontal and 
Vertical Steam Engines and Boilers, Engine and 
Boiler Fittings, Injectors, Pumps, Sheet Metal, Rods, 
Tubing, Amateurs’ Tools, Pressure Gauges, and sun- 
dries. The most complete and largest list of models 
published, Over 300 pages, printed on art paper, 
post free, 7d. 


W. J. BASSETT-LOWKE & CO., 
NORTHAMPTON. 
London Branch: 257, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





This is our 2i-in. gauge model of the L. & N.W.R. Co.’s locomotive, 
“Experiment.” Price of finished Model, 29 © © 
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The Aristocracy of Health. 


‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, self-reliant, successful, influential, long- 
lived, and happy, finds that the continuance of youth depends largely on Self ; that 
old age is what we make it ; that normal health is the richest prize of existence, and 
that this world is made for health and happiness.’-— HENDERSON. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


with its refreshing and invigorating qualities, taken as occasion requires, 
will, in conjunction with a simple diet and plenty of exercise, help to make and keep 
you Healthy, Hardy and Happy. 
‘ Selfereverence, Selfzknowledge, Self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.’-—TENNYSON. 


CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked BNO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have the 
sincerest F antes of flattery—IMITATION. 

















A, Z 
A unique and light diet for Invalids and Dyspeptics. 
It is very sustaining and nourishing, is readily taken by those who 
cannot digest cow’s milk, and is especially useful for the aged. It can 
be made in a minute, the addition of boiling water only being necessary. 





In Tins at 1/6 and 3/- of Chemists, &c. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd.,37, Lombard St., LONDON. 
ow The “:,llenburys” DIET is a food for Adults and is quite distinct ' 
from the well-known “Allenburys” Foods for Infants. 






















DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner 
In making, use less quantity, it being so 


much stronger than ordinary COFFEE 


PEATMOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


“SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. 


Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
of the Highland Breeze.” 
















































For Drink and Drug Habits. 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS and NARCOMANIA cured at home 
in three to seven weeks by the Recognised TURVEY 
TREATMENT, now established over 14 years. 


This Treatment, which can be taken by the most delicate person of either 
sex, eradicates all desire for Stimulants, creating a permanent distaste for 
Alcohol and drugs in every form. The Course, with full instructions and 
advice, can be sent to any part of the world. The Treatment is specially 
prepared for each case by a highly-qualified English Physician. 





TRUTH says: ‘Has had really good results.” “A remarkable success..—DAILY CHRONICLE, “The cured 

are not only free from ali craving for alcohol, but they have a positive aversion to it. —EVENING NEWS. “A 

medical miracle."—GLASGOW EVENING TIMES. “The been es | Treatment extirpates the craving for diink.”— 

CAPITAL. ‘“ The Turvey Treatment destroys the taste for alcohol and kindred drugs, making them absolutely 

abhorrent to the patient."—BELFAST NEWS-LETTER. “Shou!d there not he a Turvey Treatment mission in 
connection witn every church?”- CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The authenticated records of many thousands of successful cases are open for the wnspection of bona-fide inquirers. 


Used with the greatest success by Officials of the Church of England 
Temperance Society, etc. 


Mr. Thomas Holmes, the famous Mission Worker, states: ‘TI have tried your 
remedy upon the worst cases of Dipsomania I could find. I soon saw the beneficial effects of your 
cure. Their physical condition rapidly improved—they became bright and hopeful - in fact, new men.” 


Regarding a Case of many years’ standing. 

‘* January 12, 1907. 
**DEAR S1R,—About three years ago you were good enough, upon the introduction of the Rev. 
J. H. Law, Secretary of the Church of England Society (L.D.B ) to enable me to take advantage of 
your system on behalf of one of my staff. I am glad to say that the treatment in Mr. S *s case 
has proved entirely successful, and to prove his gratitude for his release from the habit he is 
anxious to provide (at his own expense) for a course of the Turvey Treatment for a brother 

officer who is unfortunately a victim to the curse of drink. 
** Yours faithfully, H—— B——.” 





The same Gentleman writes later :— 
**March 12, 1908. 
‘*The two cases in which I was interested, and which were treated as above, have had and 
continue to have very satisfactory results.” 


(Reference kindly permitted.) 


i SPECIAL NOTICE. @ 


In consequence of the continued expansion of the Company’s work, and to further meet the 

convenience of the public, the offices and consulting-room of the TURVEY TREATMENT 

CO., Ltd., have been removed from Amberley House, Norfolk Street, Strand, to larger 
and more central premises at KEITH HOUSE, 


133 and 135, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
(ENTRANCE, HEDDON STREET), 


Five minutes from Piccadilly or Oxford Circus. 
Patients (or friends on their behalf) seen without charge by the Physician between 10 and 5.30. 
Write (mentioning PALL Malt MAGAzINe) for Illustrated Treatise and Trivate Consultation Sheet 
(Post Free in plain Envelope to any part), or call— 


Med. Supt., TURVEY TREATMENT CO., Ltd., 133 & 135, Regent Street, London. 


Sk:lled attendants sent out to invalid cases. All communications treated as Strictly Confidential. 


l-ESIDENT CASES TAKEN. 


velegrams: “ TuRVERT, Lonvon.” Telephone: 5494 GERRARD, 


























By Special Appointment has to H.M. The King. 


Huntley ¥ Siler 


Read 


LUNG 


Mrotlbicad 


Small, chotce Ltscutts 


Yirre, dainty 


delictowd 


Of high claco Grocero 


and Confectionerd 








A HUGE SUCCESS! 
& 
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Pears 
Annua 





Custard vim Prunes 


Stewed Prunes, or any Seasonable Stewed 





Fruit, form a delicious Dish with BIRD’S 


PRIOE THREE 


d.| coLOURED 
PLATES 


ONLY. All well worth Fram 








CUSTARD, served either Hot or Cold. 
Most popular with Adults and the 





OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Youthful alike. Mw 
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